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INTRODUCTORY 

IN this volume may be found an account by specialists of the 
institutions of correction through which the criminal law b 
enforced. The story is not boastful but critical; the weak 
places of our establishments are as faithfully disclosed as the high 
I aims of the most enlightened administrators are set forth for appreda- 
\ tion. Of a national "system" of prisons nothing is said, for none 
^ exists. Most of the book is devoted to reformatories and prisons 
in the northern states of the Union; one pap>er is devoted to a de- 
scription, explanation and criticism of the agencies of punishment of 
the southern states, and to an acccount of the worthy and hopeful 
efforts of wise citizens of those districts to correct abuses and improve 
methods. The warm climate of the South, the predominance of 
agriculture, and the presence of millions of negroes are facts which 
must be considered in forming a judgment about these methods. 
It is manifest that the fundamental and universal principles of 
correctional methods must there take a very different direction from 
that which is most reasonable in the North. Outdoor labor for 
convicts there finds a much wider scope than in a colder climate, 
with long winters and with a larger criminal population accustomed 
to urban industries. 

In the paper of Mr. Pettigrove we may trace the evolution of 
the older prison system and the beginnings of the later reforms, 
together with the essential facts in r^ard to the present conditions, 
especially in the ordinary state prisons. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Leonard, typical men among our super- 
intendents of reformatories, interpret the methods employed by 
them in carrying out the principles of our so-called "indeterminate" 
sentence, and in fitting younger male offenders for free and responsi- 
ble citizenship. They write with recognized authority and their 
representations are faithful and intelligent. 

Mrs. Barrows, on the basis of long studies and careful inspection 
of institutions, prepared the account of prisons and reformatories 
for women, where we are trying to embody the same essential ideas 
with devices specially adapted to women. She establishes beyond 
reasonable ground for cavil or doubt the ability of capable, educated 
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and weD-lrained women not only to teach and influence the most^ 
hardened and dangerous characters, but also to hold the rebellious 
in order and to direct the financial and industria] business of insti- 
tutions with success, and that without resort to violence or force. 
She seems to have shown that, with this class of women, weak, 
depraved, and irritable, the presence of. men is a dangerous and dis- 
turbing dement which should be eliminated as far as possible. 

There are certain special problems of prison management and 
life which are treated in relation to American conditions: the medical 
service by Drs, Ransom and Lamb, who were selected for their 
special competence and ripe experience; prison journalism, by Mrs. 
Barrows, herself a journalist; and educational methods in our 
places of correction, by several contributors; and discipline by the 
honored veterans erf our service, Messrs. Brockway and McOaughry. 
Mr. Batt, a highly respected representative of our chaplains, con- 
tributes an article on the spiritual aims of prison education, and the 
edteir writes cf the priioii scbooL 
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THE POLICE SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 

By RICHARD SYLVESTER 

Washington, D. C 
President of the International Association of Chi^s of Police 

CRIME is a transgression of rules made for the government of 
a community. The wrmg-doing may be either intentional 
or accidental; in either case it is punishable by law. The 
offender is regarded as the general enemy of the public and warfare 
has been waged against him from the earliest times. The police 
is the agency organized by society for the detection and prevention of 
crime and for the protection of life and property. 

There is no uniform police system for the whole country. Eadh 
community arranges for its own protection. In some localities, un- 
fortunately, politics play an important part in the police oiganization 
and administration, at the cost of its efficiency. There is, however, 
a slowly growing tendency to free the police from such influences. 
There is also a desire on the part of progressive officials to achieve, 
through coK)peration between cities, such a complete organization 
as will be in effect a general police system, even if it cannot be under 
the direction of a central body. Thb b at present impossible, how- 
ever, because of the differences in methods of procedure in our munici- 
palities. The police of the larger cities, and those of many of the 
smaller ones, are organized upon the lines of the metropolitan police 
of New York Qty. They are governed and their policies dictated 
by boards of police commissioners, or directors of public safety, ^o 
are appointed by the governors of the states in which the cities are 
situatcxl; or they may be appointed by the mayors, in which case 
the mayors themselves usually are members ex officio of the board, 
llie immediate control of the police differs, however, in most 
of the important municipalities. New York Qty has now a single 
commbsioner of police, who b not a member of the uniformed or- 
ganization. He is appointed by the mayor and hb tenure of office 
b hot assured. He has, however, full authority to direct through 
deputy commissioners, who hold temporary civilian appointments, 
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and who defines the policy ta be pursued in the administration of 
police affah^. It has been usual for a newly elected mayor to nomi- 
nate a new head for the police service. The city has many outlying 
districts, each of which is under a subordinate of the general superin- 
tendent. The interests of a varied population and the needs of 
strangers coming in on the numerous railway lines, whose terminals 
are in Chicago, demand unusual attention from the police. 

St. Louis has a police area of about sixty square miles and 
a population of 674,013. The police organization is responsible to a 
chief who is chosen by a board of police commissioners, selected 
by the governor of the state. The mayor is ex officio a member of 
this board, the majority of which are of the same political complex- 
ion as the state administration. The chief has an assistant who 
conducts the affairs of the department during the night, and the 
several police districts are commanded by captains. The detective 
bureau is presided over by a chief of detectives, who like the same 
officer in the cities already named, is subject to the chief of policy 
to Whom he makes daily reports. Mounted men patrol the suburban 
districts. Motor-vehicles are employed in regulating automobiles 
and similar machines. The retirement of the police of this city oa 
pension in case of disability is not as liberally provided for by law 
as in the other municipalities mentioned. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the police organization is controlled by a 
board of non-partisan commissioners, named by the governor of the 
state. The city provides for retiring the members of its police 
force on pensions. The police establishments in other cities of CXiio 
are also under boards of directors. In most cases, as in Cincinnati^ 
the mayor is the controlling member ex officio. The head of the 
uniformed men is called the chief of police. He has under him in- 
spectors, captains, lieutenants and sergeants, and several hundred 
privates. While none of these cities have forces numerically as 
strong as those of New York, or equal appropriations, the same system 
of organization prevails. Social conditions differ in these cities; 
those of New York and Chicago in general resemble each other, while 
those of St. Louis and Qncinnati are alike in several respects. 

The polide force of Boston is under commissioners appointed by 
the governor of the state. The force has at its head a general supers 
intendent, with a staff of subordinates commanding districts. An 
inspector is in charge of the detective bureau. The method of or* 
ganization b similar in most of its details to those already described 
and the service seems to be efficient. While possessing an extensive 
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ocean front and harbor, Boston has no such influx of foreigners as 
New York and docs not require so strenuous an application of police 
power. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have superintendents of police 
who are selected by directors of public safety. These directors are 
in accord with the party in political ascendancy. There is an effort, 
however, in both of these cities, as in others where like methods are 
pursued, to separate the force from partban control and thus to im- 
prove its efficiency. 

Some cities with smaller populations have chiefs of police, and 
others, marshals at the head of their forces, usually selected by the 
mayors, subject to confinnation by the city councils. Some eastern 
cities are controlled by bodies composed of assemblymen and select- 
men, who correspond to councilmen, upon whom rests the regulation 
of the police as well as other city departments, and to whom annual 
police reports are made. The local affairs of certain other cities are 
administered by commissioners instead of by mayors. 

The District of Columbia, the seat of the general government, 
denies to its citizens the right of franchise and places all functions of 
management under three commissioners who are named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed by the Senate. One of these 
b an army ofTicer detailed from the engineer corps; the other two 
are civilians of opposite political creeds. These commissioners form 
a municipa] corporation. They levy and collect taxes and after 
congressional action, expend them in defraying half of the cost of 
the government of the Dbtrict of Columbia. The other half k 
borne by the United States. To thb board of commissioners all the 
municipal department heads are immediately subordinate, — includ- 
ing the police and fire department, the assessor, the collector of taxes, 
health officer, superintendents of sewers, streets and lighting, and the 
electrical engineer. 

The director fA the police force b a superintendent. Inspectors, 
captains, lieutenants and sergeants, hb subordinate officers, super- 
vise a body ttf patrolmen, a force mounted on horses and (Hi bicycles. 
The Dutrict c^ Gilumbia b a police jurbdicti<Hi of nearly seventy 
miles, and includes the cities of Washington and Georgetown and 
d^ty-odd villages and towns. It u divided into sub-police dis- 
tricts each made up of ten precincts, commanded by a captain. 
The pdicc force is secured after rigid physical and mental examina- 
tioos, and all members are employed for life, so long as they faith- 
fully observe the laws and regulations prescribed fcv their govern- 
4 
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ment. They are retired on pensions for disease or injuries incurred 
in line of their duty. 

There is one southern city which is governed by a board of 
trustees to whom the chief of police is answerable and who exercise 
full power in city affairs. 

Nowhere in the United States is there a community of any 
importance in which the police are controlled by a permanently es- 
tablished authority. They are subject to a single commissioner 
appointed temporarily, or to a mayor chosen for a term of years, 
or to boards of commissioners appointed for the same periods for 
which governors of the states or mayors are elected; or they are con- 
trolled by directors of public safety, dependent on the turn of the 
political balance, on a commission selected for a few years, or on 
territorial commissions representing the President which may con- 
tinue or not indefinitely, as the Executive may elect. Immediatdy 
under these individuals or governing bodies are the uniformed heads 
of police departments, some of whom through legislative enactment 
are continued in authority during faithful service, their subordinates 
being likewise retained. Other uniformed chiefs and assistants are 
removed or reduced in rank with the change of the party in power. 
Faithful service is rewarded by permanency of position. Secure 
tenure is the strongest incentive to intelligent and painstaking work, 
and, as a rule, the desire for it prevails throughout the whole forces 
from chief to patrolman. 
[ In cities where changes of administration are anticipated there 

' is more or less disorganization, the result of ambition for promotion 
'. through influence irrespective of professional efficiency. In recent 
years, however, a movement to secure a permanent police organi- 
zation has received increasing support from the better classes of 
citizens who have extensive interests to protect. 

Turning now from the review of general conditions to detaib 
and methods, the administration and organization of police forces in 
all cities and towns of importance are found to be much the same. 
In addition to the regular uniformed men some forces employ civilian 
assistants, comprising secretaries to the chiefs, clerks at headquarten 
and in station houses, electricians to operate police telephone systems, 
drivers of patrol wagons, and, in cities where the modem care of 
prisoners prevails, matrons who look after the welfare of women 
offenders. 

In most cities the members of the police force are required to 
pay for their uniforms, caps and helmets, which are generally fur- 
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nished under contracts by wholesale manufacturers; insignia, batons, 
revolvers, bicycles and horses for mounted service are provided by 
the municipaJities. There are important deviations from these rules. 
For instance, in New York the cloth from which unifonns are made is 
measured off and sold to the men, who have it made into garments 
by their own tailors; and in the District of Columbia, the horses used 
by the mounted men are their own property. 

The police departments in the-large cities are generally installed 
in separate headquarters, or in the city hall, where the chief, his 
principal assistants and clerks are located. Some of these buildings 
include not only the central police office, but the detective bureau, 
sleeping quarters for the reserve forces, gymnasiums, pris- oners' cells 
and matrons' rooms. 

Districts, or precincts, if jurisdictions are so divided, have 
each a station house in which there are offices for those in command 
and cells for prisoners. If the department is fully equipped the 
station houses will contain dormitories, where the reserves may 
sleep, with necessary toilet arrangements and separate lockers for 
the clothing and equipment of members of the different commands. 
In addition there will be stables for housing the motor or horse patrol 
wagons, horses, rope, litters and lanterns to be used in emergencies. 
The more modem the establishment, the closer will be the means of 
tdepbone connection between headquarters and the several stations, 
and the more complete the system of fire alarm and emergency 
gongs. 

Where completeness in details exists, the police signal system 
b maintained. This OHisists of a series of automatic machines, 
by means of which the policemen are enabled to turn in a call to 
headquarters by pulling a crank or hook, and thus announce that 
they are attentive to duty. These machines are enclosed in boxes 
as protection against the weather and miscreants who might dis- 
arrange them, and are usually stationed at different confines of a 
patrolman's beat. If he patrols his entire assignment he will turn 
in a call from each box. When the alarm is thus given an endless 
paper tape line raters at the station house the number of the box 
whence it comes. In addition to the automatic call the signal boxes 
contain a telephone receiver to enable the policeman on a beat to 
announce his name and send in any message that may be necessary. 
He may request that the patrol wagon be sent him for a prisoner, or 
in case of fire or other threatened emergency, may call for hdp. In 
many dties the tdepbone communication u so complete that the 
6 
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whole police force on duty, or on reserve, may readQy be instructed 
r^arding any matter of public or police importance. 

Every member of the force has his specific duties defined in r 
manual of regulations. These are fixed by law and ordinance, and 
: their violation is followed by the infliction of a penalty. The effective 
ness of discipline naturally depends upon the manner of its enforce* 
ment. The prevailing custom is to formulate the charges under the 
section of the law or regulation that has been vblated. Minor offenses 
are disposed of by the mayor, board of commissioners, or head of 
the department. Cases of greater magnitude are not infrequently 
brought before the courts. The penalties may be loss of pay, fines, 
reprimand, suspension from duty, removal, or, in extreme cases, 
even arrest, conviction and imprisonment. Very often reduction 
in rank or debarment from promotion is used as discipline. Gen- 
erally the officer of the highest grade is regarded as finally responsible 
for the conduct of the force, but primarily the person guilty of 
dereliction or indiscretion is held to account. The ranking official 
must answer for the shortcomings of his subordinates. 

Methods of appointment and promotion differ^ and the qualifica- 
tions demanded as to age, height, weight, and mental capacity are. 
r by no means uniform. In the larger cities the merit system of civQ 
i service rules has been in a measure adopted. The minimum weight 
^ of applicants must be five feet eight inches. After passing a physical 
• test they are passed on to a civil service board which requires a 
; test, — ^as to ability to add, subtract, multiply and divide figures, 
I write correctly simple forms of English, and spell without errors. 
' This test is made in order to ascertain if the prospective policeman is 
capable of writing an ordinary report. In addition, the applicant 
^ is examined as to hb knowledge of streets and important locations. 
Thk done, a rating is given and a Ibt of successful candidates b 
prepared from which to draw in completing a police force. Eligi- 
bility, however, b not complete until the character of the applicant 
b established. When a police force b under political influences mem- 
bers are usually selected from among party favorites. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the civil service examinations are conducted by 
the United States civil service examiner. In the smaller cities and 
towns, especially in the southern states, policemen are selected with- 
out r^ard to legal requirement, politics determining preferment. 
In some forces an appointee undergoes a probation term, but in 
nx>st, hb appointment takes effect at once. 

While the uniforms of the police in different dties are nol 
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uknlka). there b a prevailing similarity in appearance. Single- 
breasted frock coats are worn for winter in northern latitudes, and 
overcoat of heavy beaver, with single and double rows of brass buttons 
according to rank; in milder climates, and in the north in summer, 
blouses, or sack coats, fastened by a single row of brass buttons down 
the front. Flannel b the material for general wear for the men 
bi the summer, and serge for officers; broadcloth and doeskin are the 
materials used for winter. Superiors everywhere wear caps, the 
smarter style having the military vizor. Subordinates wear black 
or blue helmets in cold weather and light grey helmets in summer. 
In extremdy cold latitudes heavy cloth caps with ear coverings are 
used by all members of the force. Belts are used where the overcoat 
and frock coat are the uniform, with frogs for batons. Revolvers 
are generally carried concealed. 

The badge or insignia of office, everywhere made of German 
silver, represents the state or municipal coat of arms, and contains the 
officer's serial number. A duplicate of this badge is attached to the 
front plate of the cap or helmet. Uniform white collars, showing 
half an inch above the coat, and white lisle gloves for dress occasi<nis, 
complete the prevailing uniform. 

Every city, small or large, has a detective force of two, six, ten, 
twenty, or even a hundred men, selected for their skill and usually 
under the direction of an able member ctf the force who acts as chief. 
They report for duty at r^ular hours, and in cities c^ the larger class 
have cases of murder, assault, burglary, robbery and petty theft 
assigned to them. There are times, when the press and heads of de- 
partments are urging prompt action, when a whole detective force is 
comi>elled to drop all other pursuits to join in clearing up a single mys- 
tery. Each detective keeps a memorandum of his movements and 
makes a daily report to his immediate superior, who in turn reports 
to the superintendent, or chief of police. Complaints and losses are 
reported to the detective bureau and entered, with all known facts, 
upon the records. If the matter is cleared, a statement to that effect 
u entered oppoute, to the credit of the service. 

Stolen and recovered property is held by the police until after 
the hearing in court, when it is returned, by order of the court, to 
the owner and receipt taken therefor; but all property recovered 
either by the detectives or uniformed police is deposited under certi- 
ficate with the custodian of property for registration and delivery 
according to law. This office u usually under bonds. 

In an well-regulated detective ofHces a complete record by 
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number and make is kept of all watches reported missing and com- 
pared with the numbers and makes of those found pawned* sold or 
stolen. Requests from all parts of the world inquiring for persons 
and property are indexed for ready reference. The reccMxls of afl 
arrested persons are filed for quick consultation under the card catir 
logue system and the finger prints* photographs and Bertillon mea- 
surements of apprehended criminals are carefully indexed and pr^ 
served under the care of an expert. Private switchboards make 
communication expeditious and confidential between detective bu- 
reau* pa\ynshops* banks and the various station houses. 

When the police force is large it is divided into section$» the 
better to protect the varied interests of the population. These several 
divisions are each under commanders and assistants. A city will 
be divided into one* two* three* four* or fifty such sections or polioe 
precincts according to its area and population* and each will have its 
captain or lieutenant* sergeants* and privates* who will be hdd 
accountable for peace and order. In the largest cities two or more 
police precincts are included in a dbtrict in charge of one inspector to 
whom the precinct commander reports. In smaller cities there may 
be but one or two precincts* in which case the captain* lieutenant or 
sergeant in charge is directly under the chief. In towns with but a 
single station house* or lock-up* the chief of police may have an office 
in the building* and but two or three policemen to assist him. 

If the city is divided into police precincts the captain of each 
dividies the force into sections* or if the number of privates is suffi- 
cient* into platoons. The two platoon* three platoon* or four platoon 
system b used according to the number of hours of duty required. 
i i The two platoon system means that two divisions will cover the 
* I work in twelve-hour watches* or reliefs* with an hour off for each 
meal* which reduces the actual working time to nine hours. A 
temporary and greatly lessened force or dog watch is on the streets 
during meal hours. The three platoon system means an eight-hour 
duty* with dog watch about the breakfast hour. Some forces main- 
tain a reserve at the station for emergency calls* for fires* riots, and 
like contingencies. 

The four platoon requires (Mie-fourth of the command to be^ 
work at 8 a. m. and continue till 4 p. m.* when another fourth goes 
on duty for eight hours. At the end of this time the third fourth 
succeeds to duty for a like number of hours. The fourth platoon 
would then beg^ work at 7 p. m. and continue till 3 a. m. Thb 
last diviskm b known as the ''shifting platoon*" which means that 
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if conditions should necessitate the doubling of the force for eight 
boun after 4 p. m. this platoon would go on at that hour. If needed 
at 4 a. m. it would go on at 9 o'clock p. m. and come off at 5 a. m., 
or it would go on at any hour necessary to secure a doubling of the 
force on duty for an eight-hour period. 

In some cities, following the three or four platoon system, half 
a platoon ts held in the station house immediately after coming off 
active duty for four or six hours, to act as a reserve in case of fires, 
riots and emergency calls. The platoons everywhere alternate as to 
hours, changing the period of duty generally at the beginning of each 
week. 

In the performance of patrol duty a policeman b required to 
nuke note of and report everything which might contribute to the 
injury, ill-health, or discomfort of the citizen, including broken pave- 
ments, dangerous excavations, obstructed sewers and similar con- 
ditions. He may not arrest without a duly prepared warrant stating 
the offense, unless he himself has observed its committal; except that 
when crimes of greater magnitude are charged, he may pursue and 
arrest upon reasonable grounds of belief that the person taken is 
responsible or has knowledge of the crime. 

When such arrests are made the difficult part of the officer's 
task is to procure the necessary evidence or testimony to show that 
the arrest was justifiable. When a murder has been committed, if 
it b evident from the first investigation made by the uniformed force 
that more than ordinary effort will be required to clear the case, 
detectives ape called in promptly, and if the perpetrator has escaped, 
a general alarm, with all kiK>wn facts, is transmitted by telephone 
and written verification is sent to all the members of the force. If 
the one charged with crime has evidently escaped beyond the juris- 
diction in which the offense was committed, mess^es by tel^raph 
and telephone are dbpatched without delay to all cities and towns 
of tmportaiKe along railroad lines and a general alarm circulated 
through the public press. If the criminal b known to the police it 
B quite certain that hb photc^aph, measurements, or finger prints 
will be found in the identification bureau. In such case copies of 
these will be sent out in printed circulars by the thousands, to reach 
every post office. 

When the accused is apprehended in a jurisdiction or dty other 
than that in which the offense was committed, an officer must go 
from the place of committal to the point where the prisoner may be 
bdd, having in his possession a duly issued process in the form of 
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warrant or indictment* and if the prisoner b outside of the state, a 
requisition from the governor of one commonwealth to the other. 
Delays in procuring these papers not infrequently result in prisoners 
being released through habeas corpus proceedings. In several of 
the states there is no law under whidi fugitives can be detained while 
awaiting extradition. This at times allows dangerous criminals to 
elude arrest and trial. 

In cities having the patrol signal and wagpn system, persons 
arrested by the police are held at the most convenient box untQ the 
patrol wagon, in response to the call, reaches that place. The pris- 
oner is then turned over to the policeman in command of the wagoo 
with a statement of the offense with which he is to be charged. At 
the station the name, color, age, and other data are recorded, together 
with the offense charged, the name of the complainant and the police 
man making the arrest. If it is a criminal case of some importance, 
a real estate bond for appearance in court on a day to be set must be 
given. If it is a case of minor importance, collateral to cover the 
amount of probable fine is required. When such cannot be furnished 
or if the offense is not bailable, the prisoner is searched and locked in 
a cell till the case is called in court. 

The authorities in all cities advocate humane methods in the 
care and treatment of prisoners, and in the main kindness is the rule. 
There are many and notable exceptions, however, in some of the largest 
cities, where hardened and dangerous criminals must be handled with 
severity; and in the south the dangerous and brutal element expect 
only harsh treatment by the authorities. 

In most cities the police are active in discouraging youthful 
depravity and co-operate with the juvenile court judges, the proba- 
tion ofTicers, the pardon boards and school officials in their efforts 
to save the boy who has committed hk first offense from becoming a 
criminal. 

Within the past sixteen years a society known as the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police has grown up. Until 1 901 it 
was a national association, but in that year, through the efforts of 
the presiding officer, was made international. Its members include 
the heads of the police force of 335 cities of the United States, and 
the chiefs of the leading cities of Canada and other American coun- 
tries. It also includes the Pinkertons and others engaged in the 
prevention and detection of crime. Qoser official and personal n^ 
lationship among police commanders in the United States and other 
countries, unity of actkm, the elevation of standards, the diminatioo 
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of politics from police affairs, the securing of permanent tenure of 
office for policemen, the employment of honorable men and means, 
the establishment of pensions, the adoption of humane methods in 
the enforcement ai law, and the advancement in the prevention and 
detection of crime, are the objects of the association. At its annual 
convention papers and addresses on police duties are furnished by 
members and afford ground for discussion. 

This association has brought about as nearly a general police 
system as can at present be established in this country. It promotes 
uniformity in methods, attire, keeping of records, equipment and 
facilities, and has induced a friendly rivalry in the introduction of 
new and prt^essive features in police affairs. 

Police commissioners and mayors attend the conventions of 
this association and are thus able to get the latest ideas concerning 
police organization and conduct. The adoption of the metric and 
finger print methods of identifying criminals, the extension of the 
signal system, the installation of modem cells in station houses, the 
maintenance of houses of detention for women and children, the res- 
cuing of first offenders, the introduction of schools of instruction, the 
placing of libraries and gymnasiums in station houses, are some of 
the improvements secured by these annual conventions. 

Under the direction of a board of governors nominated by the 
association a national Bureau of Criminal Identification is conducted 
in Washington, D. C It u sustained by membership subscriptions 
fnun the chiefs of police of seventy (rf the leading cities and employs a 
criminologist and clerical assistance. To this bureau all the sustain- 
ing police officials send Bertillon measurements, photographs and 
information concerning criminals who may be appreh^ded in their 
respective cities. It has proved of great value, not only from a 
scientific and social standpoint, but from a commercial point of view. 
In certain cases in which persons have been arrested, for issuing worth- 
less checks, for forgery, for making false pretenses, or acting under 
assumed names and their measurements sent to the national bureau, 
they have been identified as professional criminals. By these means 
the courts learn the records of prisoners who may be up for trial. 
With undisputed photographic and other evidence of their identity, 
and with entries of previous arrests, the character of the accused may 
be more easily comprehended. Banking and mercantile houses are 
by the same methods (^ten warned ag<unst impostors. The Congress 
of the United States, through the judiciary committee of the House 
of Representatives, has favorably reported on the wisdom of making 
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this bureau a government institution and at this writing the pros- 
pect of such action is promising. 

Under the laws of the state of New York provision is made for 
the taking of photographs, measurements and finger prints of persons 
committed to the several penal institutions of the state, and for the 
classification and concentration of the data in the general office of 
the superintendent of prisons. The contributions to this bureau 
have been extensive and the thorough methods of classification em- 
ployed place it in the front rank of this kind of work in the country. 
It is not, however, national in scope, though it gives to the state of 
New York the most complete record concerning criminals known to 
the authorities of any commonwealth in the country. 

Still another bureau, under the direction of the warden, is 
maintained in the federal prison at Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
photographs and Bertillon measurements of the prisoners held in any 
of the federal prisons are sent to this bureau, where they are indexed 
and filed for ready reference. They have proved of unquestioned 
value. 

The adjutant-general of the United States army requires the 
finger prints of all recruits on entering the service, first as an absolute 
means of identifying the dead or wounded in time of war; second, as a 
restraint to deserrion; and third, to aid in apprehending deserters. 
To more closely unite the two systems, the adjutant-general was in- 
vited by the president of the International Police Association to 
accept membership in that organization, thus enabling the civil 
police authorities to have prompt information from the military when 
desertions occur. 

The president of the association aims to have the heads of the 
police of all countries contribute to the bureau in Washington, 
photographs, measurements, finger prints, and such information 
concerning offenders against society and the state as will make it 
possible to weave a complete and lasting web about them. 

The system of criminal measurements introduced in 1882 by 
the dbtinguished French anthropologist. Dr. Alphonse Bertillon, 
need not be described here in detail, as it is known throughout the 
worid. It was introduced into thb country in 1887, by Major R. W. 
McGaughry, when he was warden of the lllinob penitentiary. The 
method is now in vogue in many states and in all the federal peni- 
tentiaries. All police departments would adopt it if the municipali- 
ties and towns could be induced to defray the expenses incident to 
its establishment, and this b only a questkxi of time. 
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JAILS. WORKHOUSES AND POLICE STATION HOUSES 

By warren F. SPALDING 
Secretary Massachusetts Prison Associatioa 

JAILS 

THE jaO b a necessary evil. If the question of guilt and 
penalty is to be determined deliberately and judicially, instead 
of summarily by those who unlawfully undertake to punish, 
and if it is to be certain that persons charged with crime shall appear 
for trial, there must be jails in which some who are accused can be 
hdd for trial. Jails are. at once, for the interest of the state and for 
the protection of the accused. 

As the county usually is the judicial unit, in most states it 
maintains the jails, small in rural districts, large in cities. And as 
the sheriff is the executive officer of the court, the jaQ is usually in 
his charge. A few have a workhouse or house of correction attached 
for sentenced prisoners. The small jail affects but few persons, but 
the freedom of intercourse between its inmates makes it more harm- 
ful, in some cases, than the larger oiies. in which discipline is more 
strict Primarily, the jail was for the custody of untried priscxien. 
but in many counties it has been made a place of punishment, also, 
in the interest of economy. Most jails are so constructed that it is 
impossible to prevent the association of their inmates. This close- 
ness of contact has a corrupting influence; jail friendships have 
made many a novice a lifelong criminal. 

Serious questions are connected with the care of female prison- 
ers in the smaller institutions. Usually they are in the custody of 
men. as they should not be. Many jails are so constructed that priv- 
acy for them is impossible. The danger of contamination among 
women prisoners is even greater than it is among men. Occasionally 
a decent woman is arrested, but ordinarily there is no attempt to 
keep her apart from the degmded of her own sex. Comparatively 
few women have committed serious offenses, and it b possible, in 
most cases, to secure their attendance for trial without committing 
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them to jaU. When this cannot be done, a matron's care and pro- 
tection are even more important in the jail than they are in the 
police statkm. 

A few states have not yet changed their methods of dealing 
with juvenile offenders and still imprison them with adults. This 
biwt a jail problem; it is a judicial question. The juvenile offender 
should be dealt with as a "delinquent," and the proceedings should 
not be criminal proceedings. Occasionally imprisonment in jail is 
necessary, but it should be only where there is no alternative, and a 
child in jail should be absolutely separated from adults. 

Jail construction with regard for physical conditions has re- 
ceived little attention, though experts in prison matters have been 
making criticisms for a generation. There can never be a proper 
administration of jaik until the standard of jail construction is 
raised. Seclusion of untried prisoners should be imperative and the 
construction should make it difficult to form new acquaintances 
or to perpetuate old ones. But we continue to build jails of the old 
form, though the separate system is easier of administration and 
better for both officers and inmates. 

One of the most serious physical defects is the lack of proper 
ventilation. In many cases the keeper is not aware of it. He wilt 
show the visitor that every cell has a separate ventilating flue, but 
a test c^ten shows there is no movement of air in the ducts and no 
provision is made to force air by fans. Deficiency tn heating capaci^ 
may lead the adminbtration to keep the windows closed, heating air 
which is charged with impurities and unfit for breathing. Only a 
scientific test can reveal the quali^ of the air, and such tests are 
lardy made. 

A Urge proportion of jail inmates are diseased, or are recovering 
from debauches which make the exhalations from their lungs and 
bodies injurious, and their bodies and dothing are filthy; hence, 
constant exchange of fresh air for vitiated air is of the greatest 
importance. If a prisoner b to remain in jail more than a few hours, 
a full bath should be compulsory; clean underclothing should take 
the place ot that in which most men enter, and the clothes which are 
tako) off should be washed and treated for vermin before the prisoner 
returns to tint community. Thb b in the interest of other inmates, of 
the institution itself and of the people with whom the ex-prisoner will 
come in contact. In some jails there are no facilities for bathing; in 
othera the bath tub stiU retains its place, and too little care U taken to 
see that it b thoroughly deansed after an inmate has left it and before 
i6 
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Other enters. There is also too little supervision of bathing; many 
I of the jail prisoners are not accustomed to bathe (some look upon it 
t' almost as an added punishment), and only the most careful over- 
^ sight can make the bathing process as helpful as it should be. 
! Many jail inmates are suffering from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases, and failure to provide separate bathing facilities for them 
is a great wrong. 

The ordinary jail can be kept in sanitary coiKiition only by 
unremitting vigilance. It is specially difficult to keep old jail 
buildings clean. The walls are rough, and hiding places for vermin 
are innumerable. Whitewash has its value, as a cleanser, but when 
one coat is put on over another it frequentiy adds to the difficulty 
by scaling. 1 1 is possible to so finish brick walls that they will be 
absolutely snKX)th, and if properly painted and frequentiy washed, 
they can be kept perfectly clean. Floors of concrete, pitching wdl 
toward the corridor, facilitate washing. In the interest of cleanli- 
ness, cots should never be stationary. 

The sewerage question is vitally connected with that of ventila- 
tbn. In the older jails the bucket must in many cases keep its place, 
though it b a prolific source of unsanitary conditions and the emptying 
of buckets within the walls b dangerous. In modem jails water 
closets have been supplied, but these have introduced a new perfl to 
health, when the appliances are n^lected. 

Overcrowding necessitates the placing of two or more prisoners 
in a cell. Which b injurious to health as well as to morals. No jail 
cell can have air enough for two persons, and it b difficult to so select 
cellmates that neither will be injured. 

The monotony of jail life b very injurious. The untried pris- 
oner cannot be compelled to work. Prisoners need bodily exercise 
in the interest of health and sanity, and if they are not to be allowed 
associate in the corridors, the limitations are very narrow. If 
t jail is properly constructed there can be reasonable walks without 
da ir of m J injury. It is possible, too, to make work for some; 
bui li it is < the prisoner that it b useless, he loses hb self 

respect A few i have skill enough to work in their cells, but 
ordinarily : i rk cannot be supplied. 

R< ing » not take the place of bodily exercise, but mental o^ 

cu is of &; value. Many jails have no libraries or have collet 

tions of vral Too frequentiy the prisoners are compelled to 

>e )n charity t reading matter, but many of those who 

a a J it what literature b needed. The 
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county should feel as much obligation to provide for the minds of 
these men as it docs to provide for their bodies. The needed books, 
magazines and papers should be provided at the public expense, and 
not by charity. 

As a rule, food is sufficient in quantity. In some jails it 
is fairly well cooked and served, but in many the material is poor, 
the preparation and service such as to make the meals unpalatable. 
In the large jails, where the food is cooked in large quantities, it is 
likely to be better than in the smaller ones. But institution diet is 
not merely a matter of good marketing and good cooking. The food 
of a hearty man. living without exercise, should differ from that of 
the laborer. Many prisoners are far below normal in health, and 
are lacking in vitality; they need rebuilding on a diet suited to their 
special wants. It is not a question for jailers, or for county com- 
missioners. Few prison physicians are fully competent to deal with 
it There are persons who are expert in the arrangement of diet- 
aries: who know food values and the proportions which are needed. 
It is important that prisoners leave their confinement in the best 
physical conditkm. Not infrequently their crimes are due to the 
fact that they have not been properly nourished, and they are less 
likely to relapse into crime if they are properly fed. 

But when all that can be done has been done to improve the 
jail, it will yet be true that more effort should be made to keep men 
out of its unnatural life. Untried prisoners are in jaO (except io 
capital cases) because at inabili^ to furnish baiL The constitutional 
l»t>vision that "excessive bafl shall not be required" b a direction 
but not a standard. There is no standard; the matter must be 
left to the disaetion of the court. What is "excesave" is relative. 
dependbg not upon the offense so much as upon the finandal con- 
dition of the accused and that of his friends. The object of the court 
is to secure his presence at the trial. In a great number of cases men 
of whose appearance there is not the slightest doubt, — who have 
homes and other ties which are a guaranty, — are sent to jail because 
they do not have friends who will qualify as sureties. Most of these 
are petty offenders. The state wodd do well to carefully investigate 
all bound-over cases, to ascertain whether there is probability of 
default, and if there is not, albw some court officer (a probation 
officer if there is one) to become surety, with nominal responsibility 
but with power of surrender in case of default or of fear (rf defaidt. 

In nuny states, in the rural counties, criminal terms are in* 
frequent, and men lie in jaO for months awaiting trial. Sometiinet 
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^ they are acquitted, and have no remedy for the wrong done them. 
''' More often they are convicted, and in theory the time already spent 
in jail is deducted from the term of sentence. But even if this be 
'} true, the evfl effect of jail imprisonment, with its idleness, has been 
^ very serious. Criminal terms of court should be made far mote 
\ frequrat. 

It frequently happens that a man is sent to jail to await the 

action of the grand jury, merely because the offense was technically 

^ a felony, and not within the jurisdiction of the lower court Yet 

) when the case is reached and conviction is had, the sentence is a 

] trifling one, such as would be given for a misdemeanor. A revision 

^- of criminal codes which would establish substantially the same line 

of separation between felonies and misdemeanors which the courts 

fix in their sentences, would save many men from being sent to 

^ to await trial. 

i The number of jail inmates is increased by the fee system, 

' pecially in the rural counties. The committing officer ordinarily 
^ has such a relation to the work of the court that he has nK>re or lesi 
j influence in the decision as to the commitment. Many a man has 
< been arrested, and many an arrested man has been committed to 
jail, because his commitment yielded a fee, when some other disposi- 
tion of the case would have been made if the committing officer had 
been salaried. The custom of paying jailers by fees and of allowing 
them a per diem for support of prisoners still prevails in some jails, 
and is a fruitful source of evil. Few men can be unbiased when odled 
to decide between their own interests and those of prisoners. The 
fee system in all forms is pernicious. 

The great change needed for the improvement of the jail is 

to put it under state supervision and control, if not under state 

ownership. State ownership and administration are consistent with 

the movements of the age. There was a time when crime was local; 

most of the crime of a county was committed by its residents. With 

new methods of transportation county lines practically have ceased 

to exist, and the criminal is almost as likely to be a non-resident as t 

resident Moreover, crime is against the state, not against a county. 

It is charged as "against the peace of the commonwealth.'* The 

a rehension of the offender may well be left to the town or dty 

the crime is committed, which has a special interest in it* 

but t state should control all the processes relating to his punish- 

. The results in European countries show the great advantages 

It ownership over county ownership. The principal opposition 
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V. ^tate control comes from county oFridals. who have an interest in 
^*petuating the existing system. 

If the change to state ownership of jails be too radical, state 
*'^pervision and control are certainly reasonable. The state has a 
•leep interest in jail administration, for the jail is a crime-breeder. 
State supervision and control would secure a uniform treatment of 
prisoners. It should be broad enough to secure the character classi- 
fication of prisons and of prisoners; it would promote the public 
health by compelling scientific adjustment of dietaries, and the adop- 
tion of sanitary measures which would protect or improve the health 
of the prisoner; it would establish a higher standard of jail adminis- 
tration, based upon a recognition of the fact that when the state 
takes away the liberty of a citizen it is under obligation to make him 
better, morally and physically, and not worse. 

WORKHOUSES 
The American workhouse b a nondescript institution. If 
classified on the basis of the construction of its buildings, it is a 
prison: if the inmates are considered, it b related to the pauper 
institutions, for a lai^e percentage of them are dependents; if the 
mental and physical condition of its inmates is considered, the work- 
~ bouse belongs partly among the institutions for defectives who need 
restraint and hospital treatment. For dealing properly with its 
inmates on the basis of their character, it should be a reformatory. 
The inmates come through the courts, but though their acts, techni- 
cally, are crimes, in most cases they are committed for being what 
they are (drunkards, vagrants, idle and disorderly, tramps, etc.), 
rather than for criminal deeds. 

Sometimes, as in Massachusetts, it is a state institution; some- 
times it is maintained and administered by a county, or by a city 
or town. In some cases it is annexed to a jail, leaving the latter 
wholly for untried prisoners; in others it is a separate institution. 
Sometimes it is called a "house of correction," though that title 
represents its alleged purpose rather than what it accomplishes. 
There are a few "city jails." so called, which are practically work- 
bouses, for sentenced prisoners only. Sometimes the workhouse is 
called the "city prison," though some cities use that term to describe 
the house of detention in which arrested persons are held before 
examination. Again, the equivalent of the workhouse may be the 
"k>ck-up." Whatever name it bears, its uses, practically, are the 
same,— to care for that great host of men and women who have been 
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convicted of offenses against public order and decency, together widi 
a considerable number of petty offenders against the person and 
against property, and in some states a few for nK>re serious crimes. 
Where no workhouse exists, the county jail serves a similar purpose. 

The workhouse can be better understood by considering tfie 
whole number of persons passing through it in a year, than by tfie 
number remaining at any one time. The number committed on 
term sentences to the 71 municipal prisons and workhouses in 19Q4» 
the latest statistical date, was 1 1 ,342 (besides a multitude of ad- 
missions on account of fines). The number remaining, June 30 of 
that year, was 2,675. As has been said, where workhouses do not 
exist, the county jails care for the same class of prisoners. The 
measure of punished misdemeanancy is found by adding together 
the sentenced prisoners in municipal prisons and those in county 
jails. The number committed to municipal and county prisons on 
term sentences in 1^)04 was 1 1 1,885, ^^^ ^^^ number held on June 
30, 1904, was 21,219. The average period of detention was about 
two months. 

The interest of the public in the workhouse (and in the jafls 
which receive sentenced prisoners) lies in the fact that thdr inmates 
constitute an endless procession, of enormous proportions, going into 
and coming out of them. If they were to remain in prison their 
treatment would be a matter personal to them, but they are coming 
out (more than 100,000 a year), and the community has a vital 
interest in what happens to them in prison. 

The population of the workhouse consists largely of "have- 
beens." Many of them were once good citizens. Many others wane 
once among the worst of the bad ones; not only persons d^raded by 
vice, but very often dangerous criminals, who have become too old 
or too dull to live by crime, and now belong to the vagrant class. 
The population of these institutions includes a small proportkxi 
(about 10 per cent) of women. Nearly one-fourth of all prisoners 
of this class were less than 25 years of age (so largely is immaturi^ 
a cause of crime), and about 38 per cent were under 3a Many are 
unfit for productive labor, and work is inadequately supplied. 

As a rule the buildings are open to the criticisms made of the 
physical conditions of the jails. They are seriously defective in 
ventilation. This is due in part to the form of construction. As 
workhouse prisoners are sentenced, and can be taken from tiieir 
cells, there is no excuse for not flushing out the corridors with fresh 
air. 
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The principal criticism of the workhouse must be of its system. 
If properly used, it might be of great value, but as it is, it does more 
harm than good. The records of every workhouse show that fully 
one-half of those committed have served previous sentences in the 
same institution, many of them twenty, fifty, a hundred. There is 
absolutely nothing in the average workhouse which has as its purpose 
the reformation of its inmates. The promiscuous association of all 
classes of prisoners tends to make them worse. The moral atmos- 
phere should be penitential; frequently it is pestilential. 

The most conspicuous unfairness of this system is found in 
Uic imprisonment of men for the non-payment of fines. In 
imposing a line, instead of a term sentence, the court says that the 
offender ought not to be sent to prison. But in spite of that, he is 
committed, not because the court thought that a proper punish- 
ment, but because he is too poor to pay his debt to the state at a 
moment's notice. The private citizen can no longer collect his debts 
by imprisoning his debtor, but the state does it, compels him to 
associate with the worst of men, and turns him out with the stigma 
of "jail-bird." If imprisonment were necessary it might be con- 
donol. but it has been proved that by putting a man on probation, 
giving him time to earn and pay his fine, the court gets far more 
money than the prison collects. The public now pays for his com- 
nntment; supports the prisoner for a time, and does not get the fine. 
The piisoner is also prevented from working and supporting his 
family. The system discriminates between the well-to-do and the 
poor. The former escapes imprisonment by the payment of a few 
dtdlais; the latter is punished for bang poor. 

The workhouse has failed conspicuously in dealing with drunk- 
enness and vagrant^. The tramp is uken out of the community 
for a shcHt tune, but nothing is done to eradicate the disposition to 
live by his wits. At the end of a definite period, fixed beforehand, 
be retunu to the world, unchanged, often without a penny, or a 
borne, or work, to resume his old life. For other misdemeanants 
the worichouse is simply a place of temporary detention. 

The present system can be improved by a probation system 
wUch will provide for all who can be restored without imprison- 
ment Custodial supervision secures better results than the work- 
bouse. For those who must be imprisoned, we need the indetei^ 
minate sentence. Why should the offender be discharged regardless 
at his character? Why should he serve ten sentences of one month 
each in a year, instead <rf one sentence of ten months? Many of these 
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WARREN P. SPALDING 

men (and women) will never be fit for self-support Many are mea- 
tally defective. Why should they be at large? Why should tfiqr 
be released without homes, without work, and without oversi^^ 
It will cost money to fit them to earn a living, to find work for ihem, 
and to supervise them, but these things add little to the total 
crime bill Whra we are spending so much, with almost no good 
result, why not add a little more, and get better returns for the 
money spent? 

The workhouse should be upon a famu Most of the inmates 
are unskilled, but waste land can be reclaimed by thenu It is not 
necessary to folk>w county lines. Districts, composed of several 
counties, can be arranged to great advantage. If the expense can 
be borne by the state, so much the better. The system should be 
reformatory; saving men is saving money. 

The man who enters the workhouse should be made to fed 
that he is expected to abandon his old life, and to enter a new one. 
A prisoner adopts the institution estimate of himself. If he is 
treated as an incorrigible, he considers himself one. If he is made to 
feel that he is thought to be reformable, he accepts that estimate, 
and if the system aims at reformation, he is likely to respond. What- 
ever arouses and stimulates his self-respect should be used, — schools, 
good literature, industrial training, etc. His keepers should be men 
who will inspire his respect. He should be rele^ised only whoi fit; 
he should be placed in the community, and aided to get upon his 
feet And he should be supervised until restoration seems com- 
plete. Qianges along these lines will transform the workhouse from 
a temporary halting place between two crimes to a place of permanent 
improvement and restoration. 

POUCE STATION HOUSES 

The initial pixKess, in dealing with crime, is the arrest of the 
supposed offender. The power to arrest involves great respon- 
sibilities. The policeman should be a man of good judgnient; 
he guards the interests of the public and the fate of many individ- 
uals is vested in him. Many innocent persons are arrested. The 
station house receives persons of both sexes; of all ages; of every 
grade of offending. It is a place for the temporary detention of 
persons who are treated as guilty, though l^;ally presumed to be 
innocent. It should be so constructed as to accomplish its purpose 
without injuring its occupant Few station houses conform to 
this standard. In most of the laiTger towns the main thought b of 
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the protection of the community, and the principal demand is for 
security. Quite generally the stations are so crowded and unsani- 
tary as to endanger the health of prisoner, police, witnesses and 

In many station houses the cells are in the basements, which 
are never fit for the use of human beings, and the cells are without 
pure air and direct sunlight. Most of them are so constructed that 
no air enters except by the grated door. The surface of the brick cells 
is usually rough, unclean, and not vermin proof. Some have water 
closets, always uncleanly when neglected; and when buckets are in 
use too little care is taken to keep them thoroughly dean. 

In many of the crowded statbn houses little care is taken to 
clasufy prisoners. Decent men are made cell-mates with the vilest; 
men who are cleanly in person and in clothing are put with the filthy 
and verminous. Drinking cups and food dishes, used indiscriminately 
by all sorts of prisoners, are rarely if ever sterilized. AH these things 
are specially dangerous, because many of the prisoners are dis- 
eased in various ways, and many others are so lacking in vitality as 
to be an easy prey to contagious and infectious diseases. 

Most dries have health laws and regularions. They insist 
that tenement houses shall not be overcrowded; shall have large 
open areas for light and air, and shall be properly ventilated. They 
take care to separate the diseased from the healthy, and even protect 
the pedestrian upon the streets fnam the dangers of tuberculous 
qratum. They rq^ulate public lodging houses, in the interest of 
publk health and morals. But they maintain, as the only places 
of confinement for prisoners, quarten which violate every one of 
their own health laws and rq^tions. 

It b not easy to improve existing station houses, but the 
methods of using them might be greatly bettered, in the interest of 
the public health. Station houses should be subject to oflida] tn> 
spection. The judges should be required to visit them frequently 
and should have supervisory powers, and they should be inspected 
by boards of health, as Masachusetts requires. 

The relation at proper management of station houses to the 
health of the community is not realized, because the magnitude of 
the police work is not generally known. The census of5ce collected 
police statistics for igcg. There were 175 dties which had an es- 
timated population of 35,000 or more. The number at arrests in 
those dties was 1,102,331. In the dties having a populaticm of from 
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law for amending the Penal Laws of the ComnwnwealtiL Thqr 
adopted solitary, instead of public labor, ^tablished a gradatioii in 
the duration of the confinement, approximated the style of the law 
more to the nnodem usage." * 

This prison was opened in Richmond in 1797 and is stil! oc- 
cupied, being the oldest prison in the United Sutes. During the 
trial of Aaron Burr at Richmond in 1807 he was deUined in this 
prison. The buildings differ in arrangement from any other pmal 
establishment in this country. The original building was a semi- 
circular structure with rooms opening directly upon an inner court* 
yard. The rooms in the first' building vary in size and accommodate 
from two to twelve prisoners. Some years ago a new cell block was 
erected to provide for the added population and here the rooms have 
two prisoners in each. 

In less than ten years after the Newgate prison was opened in 
New York it was found to be inadequate, and it b recorded that in 
1809 the gpvemor was obliged to pardon as many prisoners as were 
committed, there being no place for new arrivals until some rooms 
were vacated. It was not until 1816, however, that any decisive 
step was taken to relieve this condition. In that year a commission 
was appointed to build an additional prison at Auburn. The com- 
mission consisted of Elijah Miller, James Glover, and John Beach, 
and they proceeded with such promptness and energy that some cdls 
were ready at Auburn in the winter of 1817. Convicts were then 
transferred to aid in the work of construction, and in 1818 the main 
building and one wing were finished. The principle of cellular 
separation was not fully observed in the first buildings here. The 
cdls were designed for two prisoners and there were twenty-d^t 
apartments intended to hold from ten to twenty prisoners each. 
At first there was the same sort of disdpline as at Newgate in New 
York Qty. The convicts were employed in workshops during the 
day and kept in groups at night The officials at both places, but 
espedally at Auburn, were anxious to improve the methods because 
healthful disdpline was impossible in buildings so arranged. 

From the necessity of improvement came the changes that in 
their entirety made the cdebrated " Auburn system " that has been 
so widdy discussed, criticised and copied; and that, with many essen- 
tial nKKlifications to be sure, but still preserving its cardinal prindple, 
I is the plan upon which neariy all large prisons in America are con- 
ducted. The first warden at Auburn was William Brittain and he 

^ Writinp of Thomas Jeffenoo, Vol i» p. 64. 
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was the designer of the arrangement of solitary or separate cells 
whi<A was authorized by the legislature of New York in 1819. This 
is said to have been the first law for separate imprisonment, although 
priority is sometimes claimed for another state. When Brittain was 
agent and warden at Auburn, Captain Elam Lynds* was the principal 
keeper, and when Mr. Brittain died in 1821 Captain Lynds was 
placed in full charge of the prison. In many accounts he is given 
credit for the details of the Auburn plan. One writer says that 
Lynds made experiments with his new discipline without legislative 
authority: and that the act of 1819 was merely an approval of what 
be had already attempted. 

An old account says that Captain Lynds, without any l^sla- 
tive direction, changed the discipline at Auburn so that the prisoners 
were confined in the cells during the night but employed in common 
workshops during the day. In connection with thb he imposed a 
rule of silence which was long a prime feature of the Auburn system. 
He also required the lock step in marching and fed the convicts in 
their cells instead of in a common dining room. A committee of the 
legislature consisting of Messrs. Allen, Hopkins and Tibbitts visited 

• Elam Lyndt wu bora in Litchfield. Gmmciicui, 1784. His parents moved to 
Tngr, Mew York, when he wu aa infant. He learned the halter's trade and worked 
M it for wme years. In the War of 181 1 he held a captain's cotnmiision in a New York 
Rgiment. When the Aubum State Prison was opened in 1817, Captain Lynds was 
made the first principal keeper, and four years afterwards he became warden. He 
made many experimenis with a view to furnishing better occupation and to improving 
the cencnIconditkM at the ptijoii. He deviled the main features of what is now known 



I IM Aubnra System of imprisonment. Wtwn it wu proposed to erect a new state 
, rno« at Mount neasant on the Hadsoa, Captain Lynds was selected to take charge 
of thr cDterphse. He began this work in iSaj, and successfully prosecuted it for 



fa«r yean with prison labor, when the Sing Sing prison was completed according to 
the oeicinal plan. After hii retiicmcnt from the prison service he lived in New York 
Gty, i^ie be died in 18;;. 

When writing the anicle on the State VramA of the United States it seemed to 
the aathor that it would be exceedingly inlcrestinE if the illustrations could include ■ 
ponrait of Captain Elam Lynds, who was the founder of the Auburn or congregate plan 
of tmprisonment. and was also the pioneer in the ntethod of building prisons entirely by 
the labor of prisoners. Accordingly requests were sent tovarious prison oRiciiUaf New 
York, and icajch was made in book stills and print shop* in different places; but no 
poftrah of him could be found. After my manuscript and illustrations had been sent 
10 Professor Henderson, ■ lady in New York Gty. Mrs. Phillip J. Grant, who was at 
one time interested in prison matters, kindly oftercd to make further search. She 
cnied an advertisement to be placed in a newspaper there, and in a few days there 
came to her ■ letter from Mrs. Cornelia Lynds De Forest, the daughter of Captain Elam 
Lynds. Mrs. De Forest makes her home with her niece. Mrs. Calhoun, the wife of Hoo. 
J. CilbeTt Calhoun of Hartford. 

According to an arrangement made by Mrs. Grant, I called upon Mrs. DeFoiett, 



who showed me the portrait (tf her father and gave many jntercstinc details of hb 

liic. With the consent of Mrs. De Forest the picture was placed by Mn. Calhoun in 

photographer in Hartford who made the copy from which the cut b 

thnbor*- 



■cprndond for tW book. 
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the prison and were so impressed with the value of the changes that 
they persuaded the legislature to adopt aiid extend them. 

Under an act of i83i» following an experiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York adopted a scheme of grading which proposed tiiree 
classes. The most dangerous and impenitent composed tiie first 
class, which was doomed to constant confinement in solitary cells 
with no companion but their own thoughts and, if the keeper saw 
fit, a Bible. The second class, to be the less incorrigible, should 
alternate between solitary confinement and labor as a recreation. 
The third, being the most hopeful, were to work in assodation by 
day and to be in seclusion by night. The first class was separated 
from the others on Qiristmas, iSai, and consisted of eighty-three of 
the most hardened prisoners who were committed to silence and 
solitude. In less than a year five of the eighty-three had died, one 
became an idiot, another when his door was opened dashed himsdf 
from the gallery, and the rest with haggard looks and despairing 
voices bq;ged to be set to work. 

In 1824, a committee of the Assembly consisting of Samud H. 
Hopkins, George Tibbitts and Stephen Allen was appointed to con- 
sider the subject of punishments and prisons. The committee sent 
Captain Lynds into other states to observe prison conditions dse- 
where. In 1825 this committee made a report recommending the 
repeal of the law for solitary imprisonment and urging that all 
prisoners should be kept at work for the sake of their own health 
and for the public welfare. 

As the New York and Auburn prisons were inadequate the 
same committee was authorized to select a site for a new and larger 
prison. It was decided to build another at a place called Mount 
Pleasant-on-the-Hudson which since, under the name of Sing Sing, 
has become inseparably associated with the imprisonment of con- 
victs just as the name of Botany Bay is forever linked with the 
transportation of felons. The selection of the site was dictated by 
the fact that at Mount Pleasant there were great marble quarries 
which the prisoners could work to advantage and profit 

In May, 1835, Captain Lynds was directed to select one hundred 

convicts and a sufficient number of keepers from the Auburn prison 

and proceed to construct the new prison. Captain Lynds was a man 

of great energy and firmness of character. He was a veteran of the 

War of 181 2 and his military experience was of large service to him 

when he removed the convicts to the new site where, without any 

barriers, they were employed in constructing the prison buildings. 
VOL. u— 4 aa 
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His work at this place has been mentioned with great approbation 
by miny writers. Major Griffiths, the English inspector, makes a 
very appreciative reference to it in The Secrets of the Prison House. 
The fact that Captain Lynds succeeded in accomplishing this work 
without any serious disturbance, amply proved his capacity as an 
executive. One writer of his day says of his beginning with one 
hundred convicts: "He led them to the spot and camped on the bank 
of the Hudson without a place to receive or walls to secure his dan- 
gerous companions. He made every one a mason, carpenter or 
other useful laborer with no other power than the firmness of his 
character and the energy of his will, and thus for several years the 
amvicts were engaged in building their own prison." 

The buildings at Sing Sing were finished according to the original 
ptan in 1839; they contained 800 cells, and 300 were added in the 
folk)wing year. In May, i8a8, when enough cells were completed, 
all the convicts from the New York prison were removed to Sing 
Sing, and the prison erected in 1797 was abandoned and sold. In 
183$ another wing was added to Sing Sing. Spacious and conven- 
ient additions have been made from lime to time for the accommoda- 
tion of some of the departments; but the cell blocks retain their 
original form and have been condemned for many years as insuffi- 
dcni and altogether unsuitable. 

In 1844. when more room was needed, the legislature of New 
York enacted that: "There shall be a state prison established at 
some place in this state, north of a line running east and west of the 
dty of Albany, for the purpose of employing the state prison ccm- 
victs in mining, and the manufacture of iron, together with themanu- 
facture of such articles from iron as arc principally imported from 
fore^ countries. Such prison shall hereafter be known and called 
by the name of the county in which it may be k>cated." Ransom 
Gwk, who had been the commissioner to inquire into the feasibility 
of a prison for spedal industries, was appointed the agent to cany 
out this law. Convicts were drafted from Sing Sing and Auburn 
and. by thdr labor the buildings were erected; and here was estab- 
lished a prison that has been more widely known by the name of 
Dannemora, the town, than by the name of the county as the law 
en joint. 

A prison is now under construction at Bear Mountain to take 
the place of ^g Sing.* The new establishment will be arranged 
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upon a most comprehensive scale. The commission of prisons sajfs 
in the report of 1908: '' In July» i^oS, the superintendent of prisons 
transferred about fifty prisoners from Sing Sing to the Bear Moun* 
tain site. A boat had been previously purchased for use between 
Sing Sing Prison and this site» and a temporary dock had been con- 
structed. Temporary barracks were erected for the housing of these 
prisoners. Later the number was increased to about seventy-five. 
These prisoners have been employed during the latter part of the sum- 
mer and fall in clearing the timber from that portion of the site which 
is to be included within the prison wall, in the construction of a tempo^ 
rary water supply, and doing other necessary preliminary work." * 

While the changes were taking place in New York, and ex- 
periments were being made to determine the best method of imprison- 
ment, the subject was also being thoroughly studied in Pennsylvania. 
The Old Walnut Street prison had proved unsatisfactory, and in 
consequence of the efforts of the Society of Friends, and others, an 
act was passed to build a prison on what has since been widdy known 
as the " Philadelphia plan.'' This prison was built at Cherry Hill 
and opened in 1829. 

When the Eastern Penitentiary was opened, and it was pro- 
posed to break up the old Walnut Street prison, it was said that the 
convicts might possibly resist removal to the new place. Many 
prisoners had accumulated large sums of money by extra work, and 
it was suspected that they would retain counsel to avoid the change 
to a place where this work would not be continued. From the many 
accounts of this place, that of Warden Michael Cassidy has been 
selected as giving the best description. He was for a long time con- 
nected with the prison, and was warden of it for a great many years. 
His spirited and vigorous defence of the establishment will long be 
remembered. 

In an address before the National Prison Association, Mr. 
Gissidy thus described the institution: 

"The central building from which the cell structure radiates 
is in a ten-acre lot of ground. There is a boundary wall thirty feet 
high. The main building is forty feet in diameter. There are ten 

the plaui for the new prison. While chief officer of the New York Prison Associatioii 
be labored by voice and pen to secure this needed improvement in the prisons of Ids 
native state. 

^ This paragraph was based upon the latest official reports, but since writing 
it the writer nas learned that work on the Bear Mountain site has been discon- 
tinued. In conformity with a plan for extensive improvements along the Hudson 
River the state has abandoned the project of makinj^ a prison at this place, and another 
situation has been chosen for the new prison that is to take the place of Sing Sing. 
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oomdors opening into the center building. Six of these corridors 
are of one story; the other four are of two stories. The original 
building was intended to have but seven of these blocks, but the 
population increased to such an extent that additions were necessary. 
The cells are eight feet ^h-ide, eighteen feet long and eleven feet high, 
lig:hlcd by two skylights in the roof. The inner door of the cell b of 
iron ; the outer door, which slides in grooves, is made of wood. The 
rooms open upon a corridor ten feet wide and sixteen feet high, abun- 
dantly lighted from the roof. These corridors are under supervision 
from a center building where there is always an officer on duty, and 
the entire 731 rooms can be noticed all the time. The door is locked 
open all the time, night and day. There is waler in each room 
with an incandescent electric light which is turned off at nine 
o'clock in the evening. The furniture comprises the bedstead made 
of wood, simple and inexpensive so that it can be frequently renewed 
in the interest of sanitary conditions. There are all the needed 
utensils for cleanliness." 

At the present time the separate system exists in this prison in 
theory only. There are 728 cells for more than 1 500 prisoners. A new 
bkxk of cells is under construction, but that will supply only 1 so cells. 

In July, 1826. a prison was opened at Allegheny in Western 
Pennsylvania. Here the prisoners were kept in large cells intended 
mefdy for confinement and without any attempt at classification or 
cmploynwnL This was unsatisfactory, and by a law of 1829 sepa- 
rate or sditary imprisonment at labor in the cells or work yards was 
substituted. The first cells were unsuited to this plan and in 1834 
brger cell buildings were provided. By an act of the Assembly of 
1869 the inspectors were authorized at their discretion to have the 
convicts of the Western Penitentiary congregate for the several 
purposes of labor, learning and religious service; and when a new 
building was b^un in 1878 under an act passed in that year, it was 
designed with separate cells and suitable workshops to carry out the 
Auburn system in all its essential features. This new prison was 
built under the direction of Captain Edward S. Wr^ht, who had a 
long and hoitorable service as warden of the Western Penitentiary. 
It is one of the most complete structures ever made for prison pur- 
pose*. It b situated upon the banks of the Allegheny river and 
presents an impressive appearance. 

Massachusetts established a prison on an island in Boston 
Harbor in 178$: but as thb was unsatisfactoiy, not on account ot its 
site but from tack of suiuble buildings, a new prison was erected at 
}6 
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Qiarlestown in 1805. This building was designed and constructed 
by Charles Bulfinch, a celebrated architect, who built the State House 
in Boston and also designed a part of the Federal Capitol in Washing-* 
ton. The other commissioners on the construction of this building' 
were Hon. Edward H. Robbins, the lieutenant governor of the state, 
and Jonathan Hunnewell» a famous merchant of his day. The build- 
ing was made to keep prisoners in small groups, and was considered 
to be as secure as any in the land at that time. When it became 
necessary to augment the capacity of this prison an extension was 
made by the erection of what was commonly known as the north 
wing, containing small separate cells, like Auburn, in a block within 
an enclosing building. Various enlargements of the Qiarlestown 
prison were made up to 1866. 

Ten years after that time, when the prison was much crowded, 
a new establishment was projected at Concord. The Concord prison 
was completed and occupied in 1878. On the exterior these buildings 
show the same aspect that is presented by the best types of the modern 
Auburn style of building, but the cell blocks lack one feature now 
generally admitted to be indispensable to the best arrangement; 
that is, the open space at the back of the cells commonly known as 
the utility corridor wherein are placed all the pipes used for a variety 
of purposes. When these buildings were under construction. General 
Samuel E. Chamberlain, then warden, urged that this space should 
be left, but from motives of economy it was not provided. This has 
always been regarded as a mistake by the prison officials and it has 
never been repeated in Massachusetts. In 1884 the ntw prison 
buildings were taken for a reformatory* and the state prison was 
returned to the Charlestown buildings that have since been enlarged 
by the extension of the north wing with large well ventilated cdls, 
and have received many other additions. 

Maryland established a prison at Baltimore in 181 1 and by 
various changes a great industrial establishment was created. A 
few years since, a new prison was occupied which is thus described by 
Warden Weyler in a letter written two years ago: 

" In reply to your inquiry in regard to our prison, its cost and 
manner of construction, I would say that our new buildings con- 
sist first of an administration building, containing chapel, Sunday 
school room, officers' assembly room, directors' meeting room, the 

^ Indiana and Iowa in later yean took for reformatory purpose buildings that 
were designed as state prisons. And within a short time one df the prisons in Texas 
has been taken from the authority of the prison board and made a reformatory 
altqgether. 
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vnrden's of5ce and general business department, as well as bathing 
department for the men. This is a five-story building, 90 feet square, 
constructed of the best Maryland granite- Two dormitories lead off 
from the administration building at right angles, containing 850 cells 
for men; these buildings are also constructed of granite. The celis 
contain all the modem sanitary appliances, toilet and running water 
in each cell, latest improved modem locking devices, etc. Other build- 
ings are a power house, with four engines and boilers, 1050 horse- 
power; electric light plant, with four generators of 140 kilowatts each; 
. . . a dining room building, 300 by 50 feet, bake house and 
kildieo adjoining, with cellar full length of the building for storage 
purposes; a five-siory building for manufacturing purposes, 100 by 50 
feet; and we are just completing new buildings for the female depart- 
ment, to contain 13; cells, with all the modem sanitary arrangements, 
improved locking devices, etc., room for laundry, kitchen, separate din- 
ing room tno workshops, chapel, hospital and matron's quarters. The 
. . . buildings . . . are 'all constructed of granite, and 
erected under contract by outside labor. . . . The entire cost 
WIS fi ,500,000, including the cost of additional ground, which was 
^tiojoaa." 

In announcing the completion of the new prison planned by the 
warden, and built under his personal supervision, the directors say 
that the buildings are models of their class; and referring to methods 
as wd), they describe it as not merely a prison but a most successful 
refonnatoty. 

The original states generally followed with the erecticMi of 
central prisons. Connecticut took over old Newgate in Simsbury in 
1790, and conducted it as a state priscm with buildings above giound 
untO 1827, when a prison was opened at Wethersfield which by many 
changes has reached its present good conditicxi. New Jersey built 
a prison in 1798 where prisoners were kept in groups. The separate 
plan was adopted in 1836 when a new prison was erected, but was 
^undoned when new wings and workshops were added. In Rhode 
Island no state prison was established until 1838. It has now a 
state prison at Oaiuton which superseded the old prison at Provi- 
dence. The new prison is one of the very best of the smaller prisons. 
New Hampshire built a prison in 181 3. Other states folk>wed at 
intervals. After 1839, when the separate prison was established in 
Phibddfrfua and the Auburn plan was well under way, prisons were 
ooottnicted or rearranged in all the states. 

Of the sutes created since 1789, lllincHS in the middle west has 
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exerted a wide influence in the admini$tratbn of prisons. For many 
years after the state was admitted in 1818 there was an unsatisfac- 
tory and insufficient place of detention at Alton. In 1858 a stale 
prison was built at JoIiet» and by successive additbns and alterations 
it has come to be one of the largest in the country. It has almost 
uniformly been managed by capable wardens, and it took high rank 
under the control of a warden who is now in charge of tiie federal 
prison at Leavenworth, in Kansas. Many officers trained here 
have reached commanding positions in the service of other states. 
In J 880, when the Joliet institution was overcrowded, another prison 
was erected at Qiester in the southern part of the state. Under a 
recent act of the legislature a site has been secured for a new prison 
to take the place of Joliet. G)mmissioners have been appointed to 
obtain plans and prepare for the construction of the buikUng. 

Ohio was one of the earliest admissions to the Union after the 
adoption of the G)nstitution, and her territory was rapidly settled. 
I In Cktober, 181 5, a prison was established at G)lumbus which has 
' been occupied continuously since that time. It has a larger popula* 

tion than any other penitentiary in the United States, and can be 
cited as the place where the employment of prisoners by contract 
labor has been brought to a high degree of efficiency as far as the 
quantity and variety of the products are concerned. A new prison 
is to be erected in accordance with a recent law; and there is no 

J doubt that better buildings are needed for this great state. 
One curious and interesting establishment is the first prison 
set up in California. The territory of California received so great an 
access to its population by the discovery of gpld in 1849, ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ 
admitted to the Union in 1850. Everybody was engrossed in the 
search for precious metals and not as much attention was given to 
social regulation as would suffice for reasonable protection to human 
life. As a consequence, when the gold seeking had attracted to the 
shores of California a collection of depraved characters from all parts 
of the world, conditions became so desperate that the ineffidendy 
organized government was unable to cope with them. Whereupon 
the citizens organized what has been widely known as tiie Vigilance 
Committee, which administered law with little formality. Homicide, 
robbery, grand larceny or other fek>ny was promptly and effectivdy 
dealt with by the rude court that sentenced many offenders to in* 
stant death. No time was wasted on preliminary imprisonment 
and strong jaib were not needed. 

But after all there remained some criminals to whom even the 
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wild justice o* eariy California could not award so severe a penalty 
as death. It was not wise to allow them to go unpunished and there 
were no jails in which lo confine Ibem. In this emergency, one of 
the state senators agreed to take upon himself the responsibility of 
restraining and employing these oifenders for a certain sum. He 
was to have the benefit of their labor and to see that they were 
properly housed, fed and guarded. He sublet this contract to a 
man who gained notoriety in a few years as the keeper of McCauley's 
gang. In common parlance, every offender who was not kiil«] was 
sent to McCauley's gang. For safe keeping these prisoners were 
lodged on a hulk that had brought treasure seekers around Cape 
Horn and had been abandoned in San Francisco Bay. Here the 
prisoners dwelt at night and in the day time were taken on shore 
to work in gangs. These operations were on the Sacramento river 
in the beginning, but after a while the hulk was moved down to the 
Bay and in a gale of wind became unmanageable, drifted across the 
Bay and grounded on San Quentin Point. Being unable to get the 
vessd afk>at again, McCauley built barracks for his charges on the 
Point He was led to this step by the fact that nearby there was 
an abundance of brick-clay. This prison remained under private 
charge until iSj6, when the state decided to take public control and 
the whole establbhment was purchased from McCauley. 

The origin of the prison is unique and the prison buildings are 
novd in their design. The cells are separate and arranged in tiers 
like the ordinary prison, but there is no enclosing building for the 
cdl block. Each cell door opens directly to the outer air.* The 
whde premises are surrounded by a high boundary wall. Many 
curious stories are told about the early days of this prison. It is 
said that visitors were admitted to the place with so much fieedcHn 
that all sorts of excesses were possible. But that condition did itot 
long continue after the state took charge, and under the adminis- 
tration of some able men the prison was reorganized and has become 
a veritable hive of industry. In the report of the state board of 
charities for 1908 there is a spirited protest against the continuance 
of the overcrowding at both San Quentin and Folsom prisons. The 
state prison directors have also urged an extensbn; and a new cell 
bk>ck is now well under way at San Quentin. To make room for the 
addifiona] building a large hill south of the dd wall was removed 
and the displaced material used to fiU in some low tide land adjoining. 

■ The only priton outudc of California which has ceflt with 6oon to the opes 
k tW Viifiaia prisni, where the bufldinp ai« Mmicimlu b vTu|*RWBt. 
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A State prison at Folsom was established in 1868 as a branch 
prison. In iSiBo its connection with San Quentin was severed and it 
became the second state prison. The present cell house was erected 
by instalments from 1880 to 1892, to accommodate about 1,000 
prisoners. There are 202 cells for two inmates, 101 cells for four, 
one room for 45 men, and nine cells for incorrigibles. The plan 
for the cell house is in nearly the form of a letter **\J/' with the 
dining room in the central part of the building. This prison has no 
wall around it, and the prisoners who work in the stone quarries and 
at other outdoor employments are restrained by armed guards and 
Catling guns on towers overlooking the buildings and grounds.'* 

Tennessee, which had been a part of fk>rth Carolina, was 
admitted as a state in 1 796. For ten years thereafter little attention 
was given to the criminal laws. In 1807 an act was passed mitigating 
some of the penalties. In 18 13 another act recited in the preamble 
that the laws then in force had been found insufficient, and in that 
year another act was passed requiring the clerks of courts to open a 
subscription list for the purpose of erecting a penitentiary. Two 
years afterwards this act was continued, and the justices of the peace 
were required to present subscription lists to the tax-payers. This 
plan was not successful. In 18 19 Covemor McMinn urged the neces- 
sity of establishing the penitentiary. In 1825 Covemor William 
Carroll dealt with this subject in his message, and strongly urged the 
establishment of a prison. It was not until 1829, however, that the 
penitentiary was authorized. The prison was begun in April, 18^0, 
and on the first of January following was declared ready for the 
reception of convicts. This prison was erected in Nashville, and 
additbns were made from time to time. In the report for December, 
1882, the warden said that in all there were 352 cells, in most of which 
two prisoners were confined at night. At the annual prison congress 
held in Nashville in 1889, Warden Pearcy referred to the Nashville 
prison as having about the worst buildings in the country, and said 
it was a hard matter to keep discipline in such a place. The buildings 
were so unsatisfactory that in 1895 an act was passed for the purchase 
of another site and the construction of new buildings. In the report 
of 1900 the commissioners say, "It is exceedingly gratifying that 
Tennessee's prison appurtenances and convenience are far superior to 
those of surrounding states, the diversified method of profitably em- 

* When the Qinton Prison was established in New York it was provided by an 
act of 184$ that the agent should draw arms from the state arsenal for the use of the 
keepers and guards, together with one cannon. It is curious to note that by the act 
the cannon siiould be used only for giving signals in case of escapes. 
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ploying its labor so satisfactory, and that its system of maintaining 
and governing the inmates by kind and humane methods takes fir^t 
rank in all the southern states and is equal to any of the northern and 
western states where expenditures for tliis department are enormously 
io excess of ours." 

For some years prior to the establishment of the great federal 
prisons at Leavenworth and Atlanta, the state prison in Tennessee was 
selected by the Attorney General of the United Stales as the place 
o( confinement for prisoners convicted in the United States courts, 
in the dbtricts embracing a large portion of the southern territory. 

Miss Dorothea Lynde Dix became interested in the state prison 
here, and in 1843, while on a journey to the southern states, she 
referred in a letter from Nashville to her stay in that city for the pur- 
pose of "doing something for the state prison." There is no further 
allusion to this subject in her publbhed letters nor does she mention 
it in her pamphlet on prisons and prison discipline. 

The north central state of Minnesota has taken a front rank 
by the improvement of its prison service. The prison is not only 
managed with superior business ability, but all humane methods that 
can be combined with a great industrial scheme are used to pnsmote 
the interests of reformation and amendment. As the old prison is 
to be superseded by a very extensive esubtishment now in process 
of erection, it is needless to describe the old place. It will always 
possess an interest, however, to the historical student, because tlie 
site in Stillwater was king known as Battle Hollow, where, in 1839, 
was the scene of a fierce and bloody fight between the Sioux and 
Chippewa Indians. The new prison is laid out upon a most oom- 
prehensivc scale. No official document containing details of it is 
accessible, but Warden Wolfer has published this account of it, which 
is quoted with his approval: 

"The new prison is kicated two and one-half miles south of the 
old prison on a beautiful plateau overkx>king the St Cnnx River. 
The prison grounds proper have an elevation of about 40 feet above 
the river, which gradually bends around in front of the principal 
buildings now planned. . .• . . The walls on three sides, 
north, west, and south of the new prison, will be constructed of re- 
inforced concrete, with artistic pand facings and trimmed witfi 
pressed brick. The prison yard will enclose 23 acres. On the east 
nde the grounds will be enclosed by the administration building in 

the center and the two large cell houses radiatiiig 

fiom the adminbtratioa building at right angles nordi and south, 
4a 
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Stretching entirely across the front of the prison proper, a distance 
of one thousand feet. .... The adminktration building, 
and cross section to the cell house, will be built of concrete founda- 
tions and walk of brick, with pressed brick facings, but the celk 
will be built of reinforced concrete, in size six feet wide, nine feet 
long, and 8 feet high, with light, wide halk surrounding them. 

"About one-third of the outside walk of the cell houses will 
be taken up with large windows running nearly to the roof. There 
will also be a large skylight in the cell house toofs over the haOs, 
so as to make them as light and airy as possible. .... A 
plat of land containing three and one-half acres, will be used for 
parade grounds; to the l^t on the opposite side of the yard, the same 
amount of ground will be converted into a prison park, in the midst 
of which will be located a modem prison hospital • • . • The 
amount appropriated for the new prison k |3,350,ooo." 

When a part of Oregon was detached as the territory of Idaho, 
a territorial prison was establkhed at Idaho Qty. Thk was made of 
logs and enclosed in a wooden stockade. In 1868 die federal govern- 
ment built a substantial stone prison near Boise Qty. In 1870 thk 
prison was also surrounded by a stockade, ^thin the enck>sure 
in 1889 the federal government built a new cell house containing 
about 40 celk, and when Idaho was admitted to the Union in 1890, 
thk became the prison of the state. The area of the premises was 
160 acres; extended in 1893 by the acqukition of 197 acres, and again 
in 1908, when a tract of nearly 1 10 acres was acquired. Most of this 
land is now enclosed by a substantial wire fence, and farming opera- 
tions are carried on to great advantage. 

When the state of Washington was admitted there was no 
building, within the territory, suitable for prison purposes. It was 
found that the United States penitentiary at McNeil's Island was 
insecure; and therefore new buildings were erected at Walla Walla, 
where there is now a very well planned prison (though of insufficient 
capacity for separate cdk). 

Utah has a state prison, inherited from the United States gov- 
ernment when the state was admitted in 1896. It has since been 
nearly doubled in capacity, and now contains 444 cells built of sted. 

In addition to enterprises which involve die creation of entire 
establishments, many important changes are taking place in some 
of the older prisons. For example in Michigan Qty, Indiana, an 
additional cell block k under construction, and it k proposed to 
supply a special place for the confinement of insane criminals. Thk 
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win nol be enlirdy delached from the prison as it is in Massachusem' 
and New York, but the buildings will be quite separate, and under 
the able direction of the present warden they will embody the best 
arrangements that experience and intelligence may suggest. 

Much that would be entertaining and possibly instructive could 
be written of other establishments. Those that are described were 
selected for their early origin or because data were most available. 
It should not be inferred, however, that some not mentioned are less 
\w>rthy of attention. If space permitted it would be useful, for 
example, to trace the origin and history of some prisons like those in 
Kentucky and other southern communities.* As prison conditions 
in the South are portrayed in another paper, this article makes only 
an occasional reference to that seclioa. 

For some years before 1830, there had been more or less dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the separate and congregate systems. 
But in that year, when each plan had been put into full operation, 
there began a spirited controversy between the friends of the re- 
spective systems as represented on one side by the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and on the other by the prisons developed under the Auburn 
plan. This dispute waxed and waned at intervals and is not quite 
closed.t 

In a report of the warden c^ the Eastern Penitentiaiy for 1844, 
it was said that no prisoner had been pardoned on account of ill 

* Since writing the above I hive received from ■ gentlemia in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, a loag account of the early law* and penalliet in that state. It came too 
late to be incorporated in the original article, but it may be of iniereft to note that the 
Rate penitentiaiy in Kentucky was authoriied by an act pasted in 179$, three years 
after iiie slate was admitted to the Union. The prison which was opened in Frankfort, 
aboM the close of the eighteenth century, still exists in that city, though it has seen 
many chances and additions (A branch penitentiary was eitiblishetr it Eddyville 
in 1841.) The beginnings wcie very small, and it appein by a report of 1804 that 
there were only i) mate convicts in the penitentiary. The repon funher uyt that 
these were two blacksmiths, two shoemakers, one good cooper and one indifferent 
cooper, two weavers, one nailer and three who for want of some more manly occupation 
wcie cmpk>yed in spinning. 

Under the plan fint adopted in Kentucky, each prisoner was charged irilh hi* 
dothing, subsistence and expense of keeping; and if he wis able to earn more than this 
amonin he could have an allowance from the surplus when he left the prison. From 
an cariv renoet it appeals that about |;o 1 year was the expense for each convict, bat 
inti were very limited, it is not likely thai many of them had much more 



J One name long associated with the Eastern Penitentiaiy, was that cf Richard 
ret appointed an inspector of that prison in Jannary, 1S4J. by the Supreme 
Conn of Pennsylvania. He was successively named by ilw GMirt until 187). and 
after that served by regular appointments from the govcmor of the state until bit 
death, March, 189}- Mr. Vaux was the son of Robert Vaux, afoomlercf the Easter* 
Peuteniiafy* 
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health nor any whose health was so impaired as to have been likdy 
to add to the nnortality for the year if he had remained in prison. 
It is added that the proportion of deaths was greater among the 
colored than white convicts, and the warden says that he has au* 
thority for saying that the same rule is evident in the mortality of 
the city and any prisons on the Auburn plan. He states the merits 
of the Philadelphia system in this way: 

''The system of separate confinement affords more facilities for 
the religious and moral instruction of prisoners by enabling them to 
be visited separately in their celk without interfering with the work 
except of the individual visited; without being overheard or the 
free conversation between the instructor and the prisoner restrained 
by the presence of others. The opportunities of thus benefiting 
the prisoner have not been n^ected by those whose duty it was to 
give such instruction and when benevolence prompted them to do 
all in their power to help." The warden also cites statistics to show 
that the health conditions are good. 

''This report is quoted because it relates to the period to which 
Charles Dickens referred when he wrote his criticism of that prison. 
It shoidd be said that the present arrangement with the doors locked 
open so that the prisoner may look into the corridor is such a modi- 
ficaticm of the plan that Dickens saw as to remove much of the ob- 
jection he made against it on the score of solitude. Long after 
Dickens visited the place and wrote his pathetic account of the poor 
German prisoner who was dying from the hardship of prison life 
there. Warden Cassidy called attention to the fact that the German 
was yet living, serving another term in prison, while the great 
novelist had been dead for many years. 

Gideon Haynes,* warden of the Massachusetts state prison, 
was one of the chief critics of the separate system. Being of a liter- 

^Gideon Haynes was born in Wilthim, Massachusetts, on April iij^ 1815. 
After leaving school he worked as a mechanic for several years. Early in life he be- 
came intertsted in politics, and had a reputation as a fluent speaker. He was elected 
to the state senate in 1857, and in 1858 was chairman of a joint special committee that 
investij^ated the state pnson after tlie warden and deputy warden had both b^n mor- 
deitd m 1856. In 1858, Governor Banks appointed Mr. Haynes warden of the statt 
prison. H^ held that place for nearlv fourteen years, and made mamr important and 
beneficial changes in the discipline. He abolished the lash, was the first warden who 
allowed the convicts to assemble for recreation on a holiday, July 4; and persuaded 
the inspectors to discard the parti-colored garb long before anv other warden had 
proposed to do it. He was an able and interesting writer, and nis reports as warden 
were of great value. He was the author of a book called Pictures from Prison Life. 
Mr. Haynes retired in December, 1871, and died August 8, 1891. 

Many high hopes were entertained when the new system of prison discipline 
had been generally adopted in 1830. In one of his eloquent moods in 1833. Edward 
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ary halMt, he wrote many interesting reports defending the congre- 
gate system, and often traversing the statements made on behalf of 
the separate plan. In one of these he quotes the inspectors of the 
Eastern Penitentiary who requested that prisons on the congregate 
plan Mh'ould contribute information as to the death rate in their 
prisons. He accepted the challenge and proceeded to show that 
during a term of years the death rate of the Eastern Penitentiary 
was nearly double that of the Massachusetts prison. The next re- 
port from Pennsylvania controverted this statement. And so back 
and forth for a long time the figures were quoted and arguments 
were made. It would be of little value to reproduce the discussions 
of that time, for they were all based upon conditions that have passed 
away or are now much modified.* 

Both the Philadelphia and the Auburn plans have been seri- 
ously impaired by a condition of overcrowding for which the prison 
oflidals are not responsible. For example, it was intended at 
Philadelphia that each prisoner should have a small exercise yard to 
which he should have access for one hour each day. In some of 
these places, small gardens were made and it was one of the best 
palliatives of the solitary system. When the increased po)5utatton 
made it necessary to erect buildings of two stories, the upper cells 
were necessarily without this appurtenance, and to that extent the 
Philadelphia plan was deprived of one of its chief benefits. After as 
many extensions ot the building had been made as space vnuld 
permit, the popuIaticMi still increasing, it became absolutely necessary 
to place two or more convicts in each cell. And altogether there 
have been such serious inroads upon the Philadelphia system that 
it is impossible to jtidge what the effect might be if it were carried 
out in its intqprity. And likewise the lack of suflident space and of 
suitable departments has hindered the progress of the congregate 
methods. But many changes in this plan have been the ttKxlifica- 
tions made by the ofTidals to raider the system more ttseful and 

Everett Mid that the quMikm cf the proper mode of ditpo«nx of crime had been 
folvcd. A (cw yean later Mr. Everett Decame governor of Massachuietti. His 



*Ainaag the foreign viiiton who came to view tbe priioni a few yean after 
the Anbym plaii had been well established in New York, MusachuMtts, Connecticut, 
a»d other itatM, and white the icparate tystem was practiced in itt entirely in Pcnn- 
sylvuiia, were French commiiiiBnen, M. de Beiumont and M. dc TocqueviHe. Dr. 
Inlhu came fiom Gennany about the same time, and Willtain Crawford Inn Eofland. 
AD these read* reportt upon the respective merits of tbe leparate and congrqate 
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effective. These changes will be described in detail in the summary 
of the present state of the prisons, and it is enough to merely note 
them here. 

At first there was a rule of strict silence, but many years ago 
it became evident to all humane wardens that it was quite impossible 
to exact silence at all times in prisons where men were working dose 
together all the day. In the beginning prisoners were not aUowed 
to take their meals together. At the present time some of the 
largest prisons in the country have well appointed dining rooms 
where the prisoners eat together under the inspection of the officers. 
Other changes in the Auburn system as priginally designed are the 
association of convicts for instruction in the chapel both during 
Sundays and weekdays; the formation of schools for the teaching of 
such as are illiterate; and in some remarkable cases the assembling 
of all the convicts for general exercise at stated intervak.** 

Some other changes have allowed a better separation than was 
possible in the beginning. The entire removal of insane prisoners 
to places especially provided for them, as in New York and Massa- 
chusetts and some other states, and detached hospitals for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, have generally improved the facilities for dealing 
with different classes. 1 1 is the opinion of all the progressive officials 
that a change to such -methods as will enhance any reformative effect 
has not diminbhed the exemplary result. 

There have been many notable changes in places of imprison- 
ment but the improvement in the details of administration have been 
scarcely less important. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
state governments have been able to enlist the services of public 
spirited citizens of ability and character in the supervision of the 
prisons. If the list of such servants could be published it would dis- 
close the names of many persons who have been distinguished in tiie 
learned professions and have held high stations under the govem- 

^ It may be noted that some officials of long experience bdieve that these 
two plans could wisely be combined. Fifty yean ago Warden Haynes of Massachu- 
setts urged the erection of a building with larp cells Tor the separate imprisonment of 
convicts who could not safely be employed in the associated workshops, and yean 
afterwards his suggestion was renewed oy Warden Russell, also of the Chariestown 

I>rison. It was not until 1894, however, that the legislature authorized such a buOdinc. 
t may be said here, to avoid any further reference to it, that the mere existence of thn 
building has practically served all the purposes of its establishment. Verv few pri^ 
onen have been coiffined in it except such as were under observation as to their sanity 
or were utteriy incapacitated for work. The cells are large, light, and perfectly venti- 
lated. During the time of overcrowding at Chariestown, these cells were used for 
well behaved prisonen. 
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ment.* In the winter of 1818, after a number of the convicts had 
been transferred to Auburn, the government was vested in a board 
of inspectors consisting of the original building commissioners with 
the addition of Archy Kasson and George Casey. By a constitu- 
tional provbion, adopted in 1846, the prisons were placed under the 
charge of a board of inspectors to be chosen by the people at the 
general election. The system of administration by inspectors con- 
tinued until 1877, when by a constitutional amendment the office of 
superintendent of state prisons was established. This officer was 
^ven the entire management and control of the three great state 
prisons of New York. The first superintendent was Louis Pilsbury, 
a man who, by experience and inheritance, was well fitted to organize 
the new system.t The second was Isaac V. Baker, who served one 
term and was succeeded by General Austin Lathrop, who served two 
terms. The present superintendent is Cornelius V. Collins, who has 
had a longer service than any of his predecessors. He has brought 
his department to a high state of efficiency and has introduced many 
important and beneficial changes in administration. A commission 
of prisons was created in 1904 and given certain powers of inspection 
and supervision over all prisons in New York; but to all intents and 
purposes the government of the state prisons remains vested in the 
superintendent, who appoints the principal officers. 

In Massachusetts, the state prison was first supervised by 
visitors, then by directors and by inspectors for many years. It is 
now governed by a board of prison commissioners having the control 
and regulation of four state penal and reformatory institutions and 
the general supervision of all county prisons. This board consists 
of a salaried chairman and four unpaid associates. The chairman is 
the only paid prison olficial who is appointed by the governor of the 
state: and the board appoints the wardens and superintendents. 

The prisons are often under the control of a board of directors 
having special charge of one institution. In some instances there is 
a board consisting of a commission of officials, sometimes including 
the governor of the state, who appoint the principal officers; and 

*On ihc boaidi of inspector! tor Sing Sing wu John Bigelow. once minister 
to France: >n eminent writer who now, at the age ol nineiy-iwo, 11 president of a board 
ia New York Gty that is engaged in the greatest library enterpnie ever undertaken 
in anv community. Mr. Bigetow was appointed inspector of Sing Sing by Covemoi 
Wright in 1844: and he prepared three reports of ^at value. 

t Mr. Piltbury was the son of Genera! Amoi Pilsbury, once warden of (he Con- 
iwclicyl stale prison and afterwards warden of the Albany Penitentiary. Whik 
serving at Albany he wa* in i860 chosen to be superintendent of the first metroptdi- 
tan pMicc ia New York. He divided hit time bciween the two offices. Owing to a 
Moirovcnjr with Mayor Fernando Wood, Mr. Pilsbury reslpwd ib« city office. 
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recently there has been introduced into a few of the laiiger western 
states the practice of putting all the public institutions under the 
charge of a board of control which appoints the principal officers. 

In one peculiar case, that of a leading state in the middle west, . 
it is said that under the law the board of commissioners appoints 
the warden but the governor selects him. This is a reminder that 
the appointment of the wardens up to a comparatively recent period 
was often dictated by political considerations. The practice has 
been generally condemn^ as pernicious and this method of sdectioa 
has been largely discontinued. It would not be the truth to say that 
all political appointments have been detrimental to the interests of 
the prisons. Some of the most successful wardens owed their se- 
lection to political consideration in the beginning and were afterward 
retained for professional qualifications. One remarkable instance 
is in a southern state where a political leader was put in charge of a 
great penitentiary. Immediately upon his accession to office* he 
spum^ politics and devoted himself to strict public duty. For 
more than twenty years he has so managed the affairs of that prison 
that it is now a model in the way of economy, neatness and order. 
Those who are familiar with American affairs will readily identify 
him; and whoever reads this article will discover the location of the 
prison which is described in his own words. 

The title of the principal officer of the state prison is generally 
warden. The few exceptions are New York, where he is known as 
the agent and warden ; New Jersey, where there is a supervisor and 
also a keeper; North Carolina, Virginia, Vermont and Oregon, where 
the title is superintendent.* 

In the early days the warden was appointed by the governor 
of the state. From time to time this method has been changed until 
now only a few are named in that way. As a rule, states do not go 
outside of their own borders for wardens, but in some instances 
boards of managers have solicited from other states the services of 
individuals who have gained high reputations for efficiency in prison 
work. A notable case of this kind is in Connecticut, where the warden- 
ship is now held by a man who came to that state from Indiana. 
He had previously been in the service of Illinois and Minnesota. 
The present condition of the Connecticut state prison attests the 

^ The office of warden is one of the most difficult stations in the public service, 
and men who have succeeded in that capacity are entitled to profound respect. So 
many of these are of conspicuous ability that it is not practicable to mention all who 
deserve hiffh praise. The occasional references to individuals do not imply that other 
men could not be quoted with equal reason. 
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wiidom of the directors in departing from an almost iDvariable 
rule dictated by state pride. 

Wardens are often chosen on account of the efficiency they 
have shown in other branches of the public service. For example, the 
New Hampshire slate prison which for nearly forty years has been 
noted for the excellent condition of its buildings and its rigid and 
severe discipline, is now in charge of a warden who was taken from 
the service of one of the cities. He has relaxed many of the severe 
features of the discipline without diminishing the good order of the 
place. The warden of the Maine prison came from the ser\ice of the 
United States and of one of the counties in that state. His service 
has been valuable and satisfactory. One other without prior prison 
experience is the present warden in Massachusetts. For some years 
before his time, escapes had been of frequent and startling occurrence, 
but in the neariy seventeen years of his wardenship there has been 
no successful break. He has kept the establishment in such good 
order that the prison has received strong commendation from many 
ofTicials of other slates. And one more case is that of the warden 
of the Washington state prison in Walla Walla, who had been at the 
head of the police in the largest city of that state in a period of un- 
usual difficulty. In his present station he has won the confidence 
and esteem of all who know him and his work. 

Upon the establishment of the New York prisons some attempt 
was made at classifying; and by an act passed in Massachusetts 
early in the last century a separation of the prisoners into grades was 
required. None of the Tirst attempts proved advanugeous, and 
after contract labor became general there was less desire for grading. 
Many ofTidals declared that their main reason for preferring the con- 
gregate plan was that under it the prisoners could be employed b> 
greater financial advantage. From time to time efforts were made to 
squrate the prisoners into grades, but not much was accomplished 
until after the establishment of the first reformatoFy in New York. 
Then the movement became general and many features of the re- 
formatory plan were engrafted upon some state prisons, as far as 
~ the inadequate buildings would permit. The new buildings will 
enable many progressive wardens to perfect their plans.* 

■ In hii report for 1S89 Ciptain Edward S. Wright, lonf time wirdcii of tbt 
Wcftem Penitentiary in Penniylvinia, uid: "Ai won 11 ib* new bnOding can be 
otcupted it ii intended that a lyiiem of dauiftcaiion, bated upon the (cncrarfeatufM 
of tbc Eimira and Huntla|daa reformatonet, (ball be introdnced.' 
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For the purpose of obtaining reliable data for this article a 
circular was addressed to more than forty wardens in the United 
States, asking for information concerning the present condition of 
the prisons, history of the places, etc Quite full replies were re- 
ceived from thirty wardens. In a few instances the answers were 
modified by the statement that records had been destroyed by fire. 
All the statements concerning present conditions are based upon 
these replicis or upon ofTicial documents. 

Many of the prisons have now a graded system which varies 
in the details of its application. The principles are alike. In the 
manual of the Michigan state prison the first rule for classification 
provides that: "Inmates of the Michigan State Prison shall be 
classified into three grades: vtf , first, second, and third; first grade 
being highest, second being intermediate, third, the lowest. Pris- 
oners entitled to first grade shall wear suits made from cadet bhie, 
suits and caps to be made in military style. Prisoners in second 
grade shall wear gray suits. Prisoners in third grade shall wear 
stripes." The manual of the Indiana state prison says: "First 
grade men shall be dressed in a gray suit and be entitied to the fol- 
k>wing privileges: to eat at the dining table to be known and desig- 
nated as the first grade dining table; to write one letter the first and 
third Sundays of every month; to receive visits from friends once 
every two weeks; to receive one weekly paper and such letters and 
magazines as the warden may approve." 

One noticeable case of grading is afforded in Wisconsin which 
in 1898 adopted three grades for state prison convicts. This seems 
to have been done out of deference to public sentiment, which had 
been strong enough to secure the establishment of the reformatory 
opened in that state about the same time the grades were applied to 
the prison. 

Twenty of the prisons have already adopted a graded system.* 
One warden proposes to do it immediately and another replies that 
there is a law for it; still another says with emphasis that he believes 
in it. The keeper in New Jersey, who acts in the same capacity as 
warden elsewhere, says that the grade system has not been adopted, 
but he favors such a change. He adds that when he came to the 
institution the prisoners marched in lock-step, were dressed in stripes, 
and wore short hair. He says: " 1 made up my mind that I would 

^ No building has yet been constructed and arranged with a view to a complete 
separatism of grades, but this is likely to be the next step, for many of the wisest 
wardens believe that it is the logical sequence of present schemes of classifkation. 
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at my first opportunity do away with all three, as I could see nothing 
but degradation in the whole business, and in so doing would try to 
make each prisoner feel that as long as he did his part he could have 
hts hair; and as long as he obeyed the rules he would have the privi- 
lege of being clothed in a suit of gray." In his first report he recoret- 
mended these changes and all the objectionable features were dis- 
carded. He says, "The effect upon the whole institution has been 
uplifting, to say nothing about the mother, the wife, the innocent 
children." 

One report from a southern state is exceedingly interesting as 
showing the progress of public opinion in respect to grading. The 
warden writes: "This institution was established by the legislature 
in 1887 for the purpose of reforming youthful offenders and keeping 
Ibem away from older and more hardened criminals; also to teach 
them and give them the rudiments of an education. The last legis- 
lature changed the name of the institution and took us out from^under 
the penitentiary board." 

An account of Newgate in New York, gives a description of the 
clothing for the convicts, by which it will be seen that the uniform 
was designed to serve the purpose of grading; and that the parti- 
colored dress was used for punishment, not for identification in case 
of escape. " The summer dress of the convicts consists of a jacket and 
tnHtsen nude of linen cloth of a brown ocAot. The dress'wom in 
winter is of the same form and color, and made of woolen and linen 
doth. These cbthes are all made in the prison. A clean shirt and 
tiousen, and in the winter, stockings are given to each prisoner the 
last day of every week. Flannel shirts are generally furnished them, 
particijarly to such as are of a weak constitution. If a convict u 
imprisoned a second time, he is distinguished by a dress of one half 
red and the other half blue." 

Long ago and for many years it was considered essential that 
all the convicts should be clothed in a marked and conspicuous uru- 
form in order to facilitate recapture in the event of an escape. No 
substantial departure from this plan was made in any prison until 
t86j, when the Massachusetts authorities determined to discard the 
parti-cokired uniform. In the annual report of the inspectors of the 
Massachusetts state prison in 1864 they said: 

" In regard to the dress of prisoners, we have felt that a reform 

mi^t be made. A man tried and convicted of crime, and sentenced 

to the prison, feels a great degree of degradation. .... The 

parti-oolored dress heretofore worn we have regarded as dq^radit^, 
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and calculated to drive his manhood from him» — the thing we most 
want him to retain. And as this dress is not deemed necessary for 
his safe-keeping (the fact being that no one absconding was ever 
detected by means of his dress) we have changed the parti-colored 
dress for one of a uniform color. .... It may be a ques- 
tion (which can only be settled by experiment) whether the parti- 
colored dress might not hereafter be used as a punishment for dis- 
obedience in place of solitary confinement" That report antici- 
pated the present use of graded uniforms. 

The superintendent of state prisons in New York wrote: ''On 
the first of October, 1904, the prison stripe was abolished as the garb 
of first term prisoners, and on that day all of that class prisoners, 
2200 in number, were furnished with new suits and caps of gray 
doth. The coat, which is cut with a standing collar and fitted to the 
form, has steel buttons. The cap is of semi-military style.*' 

In his report to the superintendent in 1906, Warden B^iham 
of the Auburn prison said: "The introduction by yourself of the 
honor bar system during the past year under which the prisoners may, 
by good behavior, earn certain privileges, has been an incentive to 
good conduct on the part of the men and is highly commended by our 
officers as being of great assistance in the preservation of discipline." 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century many prisons 
have discarded the stripes, and some wardens in the information 
which they have been kind enough to give for this artide declared 
that it is their purpose to abandon the use of them. In some cases 
the stripes have been retained for especially unruly prisoners, but 
the plain uniform has been given to well behaved inmates. 

The superintendent in Oregon says: "We adopted the plain 
gray suiting about three years ago. The prisoners are now dressed 
in this suit when received and are never cbthed in stripes except as a 
means of punishment for some serious violation of the prison rules. 
After one year of perfect conduct in prison, a man is considered as 
promoted to first grade, which is distinguished by one black braid on 
the coat sleeve, to which an additional braid is added for each year 
of good conduct in prison." He adds: "We have never been 
able to separate our prisoners, ,but we attempt as best we may to 
classify them into grades for the encouragement of those unfortunates 
in maintaining better disdpline." 

In most cases the uniform is of a plain color. In some prisons 
it is made to correspond with the grades, and only in a few places are 
stripes still retain^ for all dasses. It should be remarked that 
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generally where the striped clothing has been abolished for well 
behaved prisoners, it is still used as a distinctive mark for prisoners 
und«r punishment for misbehavior. Many years ago the superin- 
tendent of the Vermont prison reported that in the exercise of his 
discretion he had changed the dress of the convicts to a parti-colored 
suit of black and red; and he said that he thought it would be a 
great benefit to the convicts to be dressed in a uniform that would be 
reoognized as a prison uniform. 

It is customary in graded prisons to place the prisoner in the 

middle class upon his admission. He then goes to better or worse 

as his behavior warrants. In Western Pennsylvania, unlike most 

other places, he is clothed in stripes at the beginning of his term, 

and is made to earn the plain gray uniform by six months of perfect 

conducL If retrograded for misbehavior he is required to make a 

. dear record for one year to regain the plain suit. The superinten- 

/ dent of the Virginia prison said in 1906: "1 am of the opinion that 

KKne uniform other than stripes should be used for clothing 'first 

1 ofTcfxlers,' or that there should be at least two grades of prisoners, 

I classified in such a way that any prisoner could win promotion by 

exemplary conduct."* 

Id the banning prison discipline was enforced by the lash, 
the shower, the sweat box and other inhuman devices which have 
all been discarded as a rule. When the first prison was established 
in the dty ot New York, there was a stringent r^ulation which for- 
bade an officer to strike a prisoner except in case of necessity to en- 
force disdpline, and this rule has been generally followed by all the 
states. To prevent crudties (rf this or any other kind, it is generally 
dedared in the regulations, and sometimes in the statutes, that 
prisooen shall have free access to the governing board by letter or 
interview: and this a the practice in all wdl r^ulated priscms. 

(Prior to 1857, the lash was used in Massachusetts, but in that 
year it was abolished mainly in consequence of a report of the com- 
mittee of the legislature appointed to examine the state prison after 
the warden and deputy warden had both been killed within the same 
month in the preceding year. For wdl nigh fifty years it has been 
the settied policy ot that prison that no officer shall strike a prisoner 
except in self-defence or to protect the interests of the prison. 

* As thii piper ii coodudrd there comes the sad inte1li|<nce thit CaptaiD E. F. 
tLotfUt. the tuptrintendent of the state prison in Virfinia, died at hi* home in Riek- 
aoM, om December 4. iqo^ Captain Morf aa was an efficient and faithful offidiL 
He wai booored and trusted in ibt community when be lived and enjojred the ratpea 
aad esteem of ihoM who knew bim dsewheie. 
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The usual form of punishment for violation of the rules is 
confinement in a solitary cell, usually dark» and generally upon a 
diet of bread and water. Some statutes prescribe this diet, which 
must be adhered to unless the prison physician certifies that the con- 
vict's health requires more lenient treatment in this respect The 
use of manacles or fetters is not general, and whenever this punish- 
ment is iapplied the method is to attach the handcuffs to the bars of 
the cell door so that the prisoner must remain in a standing position. 
This method is adopted for men in solitary confinement to prevent 
them from sleeping during the day time and remaining awake to 
disturb the prison by night. In most of the prisons deprivation of 
privil^es and loss of marks are relied upon to secure compliance with 
the ordinary rules, and the more severe punishments are reserved 
for acts of violence or gross insubordination. 

The disciplinary punishments do not vary to any great extent 
in nearly forty prisons whose reports have been consulted. Whipping 
is reported in only three places and the strait jacket is mentioned 
but once.* In some places where whipping is practiced, it is pro- 
vided in the relations that no minor officer shall inflict punishment 
upon a convict without permission from some superior officer who is 
authorized by the law or the rules to give the needed order. In 
Texas, for example, this rule is rigidly enforced, and any minor officer 
who exceeds his authority in this respect may be punished by dis- 
missal or otherwise as the governing board decides. 

It is the invariable rule in all well kept prisons in the United 
States that a careful record shall be made of all cases of punishment, 
giving sufficient details to explain the reason for the disciplinary 
treatment and supplying data for any inquiry that may be made 
about it 

R^arding the dietary, it can be said that prison officials as a 
rule agree in the theory that persons in restraint need more variety 
in food than would suffice to keep a free man in good health. This 
theory is framed from experience, and if the scope of this artide per- 
mitted, many instances of severe general illness could be cited which 
were traced to insufficient diet One typical instance occurred in the 
Qiariestown state prison, where it was found that the frequency of 

^ In the report of the Virginia penitentiary for 1907, the surgeon sa3rs that' the 
usual form of minishment of the penitentiary is whipping. Hie person to m punished 
is laid over a oarrel and some one holds his head and shoulders while another holds 
his feet. The whipping is given with a broad leather strap. The surgeon approves 
this punishment, but disapproves bread and water or solitary confinemeat. 
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mush diet was so irritating as to cause an outbreak of illness. Biit 
there are not many cases of insufficient diet in the prisons. Special 
attention must be paid to ihe quality of the food, as it would be quite 
adverse to interests of the officials to incur the risk of general illness 
from carelessness in this respect. That this consideration has pre- 
vailed from the first a note concerning the diet of the Newgate prison 
wfll show: "Diet: The food of the prisoners in Newgate, New York. 
in 1801 usually consists of, for breakfast, hot drink made of rye and 
prepared like coffee, sweetened with molasses, and bread made of 
equal portions of rye and Indian meal; a dinner of soup composed of 
0X-4)ead and offals, with potatoes and bread; and a supper consisting 
at mush (hasty pudding) and molasses, or of Indian pudding and 
molasses. The soup sometimes consists of pork and peas. From the 
tenth to the sixth month they are furnished with potatoes. In the 
seventh, eighth and ninth months, soup made of ctams, or codfish and 
potatoes, are given them every other day; as it has been long found 
that a constant diet of fresh provisions produces several disorders 
during the warm season. Two later typical dietaries will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the quality of the food. One of the prisons in 
New England, in 1865, gave on Tuesday: for breakfast, meat hash, 
brown bread and coffee; dinner, beef soup and brown bread; supper, 
white bread and coffee. On Thursday: for breakfast, meat hash, 
blown bread and coffee; dinner, baked beans and pork, and brown 
bread; supper, white bread and coffee. On other days about the 
same bQI of fare was provided, with variations as to meat, etc In 
the state priscui of one of the middle states, according to a late report, 
the dietary on Sunday for breakfast is bread, molasses, coffee, milk 
and sugar; dinner, pea or bean soup and bread; supper, bread, 
molasses and coffee. During the week this is varied, as for example 
on Wednesday, when the bill of fare is, for breakfast, stewed prunes. 
bread, coffee and milk; dinner, com-beef, cabbage, bread and po- 
tatoes; supper, bread, molasses, a>ffee, milk and si^ar. In most 
of the large prisons of the present day the prisoners take their meals 
together; and this is one ol the modifications of the or^al Auburn 
^tem. 

Smoking is permitted under stringent regulations in some pri»- 
ons. The privilege is granted daily in some instances, and in others 
it is restricted to holidays or special occasions. The use of tobacco 
in other form is allowed in a number of places. In neariy all the 
prisons wdl behaved prisoners have the privilege of receiving visits 
from their friends at stated intervals. All visits take place under the 
5« 
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observation of officers but it is not a general rule to interpose a screen 
or barrier between visitor and prisoner. Many wardens have dis- 
approved visits of mere curiosity, and in some places access to the 
prisons is not as easy as formeriy. But the desire of the public to 
see the prisons is not readily restrained. On this subject Superin- 
tendent Morgan of Virginia says: '^l want to call your attention to 
my recommendation in former reports; that no person, other than 
those allowed by law, be permitted to visit the shops or the interior 
of the prison. It is not the purpose of this recommendation to 
prevent the relatives of the prisoners visiting them at stated inter- 
vals, as provided for in our rules, but to eliminate the morbidly 
curious. I feel that it is wrong to inflict further humiliation upon the 
prisoner by subjecting him to the gaze of this dass." 

It is the custom to allow books and magazines from the out- 
side, but in some places these may not be sent by friends but must 
come directly from the publishers. This precaution is to prevent the 
introduction of drugs through concealment in books. Most of the 
prisons have well selected libraries that are suited to the capacities 
of the prisoners and adapted to the requirements of the educational 
features of the place. New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and all the larger states have such collections, and in Connecti- 
cut where the number of books is in greater proportion to the number 
of prisoners than elsewhere, much attention has been given to the 
arrangement and classification of them. Prisoners are permitted 
to write letters at regular times and may receive letters from their 
friends. All these communications pass under the eye of the offi- 
cers and anything objectionable causes the letter to be withheld 
altogether. 

Attendance at school, where one is established in*a state prison, 
is not compulsory as it is in the reformatories. It is therefore proper 
to mention this incident of prison life under the head of privileges. 

For a great many years it has been the custom to supply books 
for general reading to the inmates of the state prisons, and long ago 
they were given facilities to pursue some studies in their cells at 
night. Then came the night school for the illiterates, where the 
prisoners were given instruction in reading and writing and other 
rudimentary branches of the ordinary common school education* 
Without great research it would be impossible to determine just 
where the night school originated. The first evening school of which 
any account appears in the New York reports, was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1884. It began with eighty-three pupils, and Warden Brush, 
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in his report for that year, says that the scholars were taken from 
those who could not read and write. He found that most of them 
continued their studies tn their cells, and that the influence of the 
school was beneficial in promoting quiet and order. The teachers 
were two convicts who had some experience in leaching before they 
went to prison. The warden adds, " I consider our school a great 
success and it should never be discontinued." He suggested that a 
proper school room should be built and fitted up for use instead of 
the chapel, which was not quite convenient. Since that time the 
schools in the state prisons of New York have been maintained with 
great regularity, and the present superintendent of state prisons 
has been especially interested in advancing their efficiency. 

Prior to the establishment of the evening school where the 
prisoneis were drawn into classes, instruction was given from cell 
to cell. The chaplain of Ginton Prison in the report of 1S77 said: 
"Our system of instructing those who cannot read or write continues 
to work well. The two teachers employed go to the cells every 
evening and give private instruction to each man in need of it. 
Many who were entirely ignorant when they came here, have learned 
to read and write and show a lhon)ugh appreciation of their privi- 

^ More than twenty years after this, the chaplain of Qinton 
Prisoa in referrii^ to the schools says: " We do not advertise to give 
our pupfls a liberal education, but we do undertake to give to those 
who improve thdr opportunities a fair outfit for practical life. Six 
men have been employed as teachers during the year." Occasional 
references are made to the school in the reports year by year, and 
in 1905, Mr. Collins, superintendent of state prisons, says: "Under 
the directicMi of the state commis^jner of olucation, who kindly 
oNisented to 00-operate with the superintendent of state prisons, 
a practical, comprehensive system of education for prisoners has been 
arranged and will be put in force about October, 190$. Four suitable 
school rooms have been provided at each prison. A head teacher 
has been appointed at each place, who will be as^ted by the coiivict 
teadieis. The design in the banning was to limit this privilege 
to the utterly OHterate, or those who were still deficient in the rudi- 
V. mentaiy branches." 

In the following year Mr. Collins reports that twelve hun- 
dred prisoners attended an hour and a half every day except 
Sundays and holidays. He anticipated great results in a reformatory 
way, and from subsequent reports it appears that his anticipations' 
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were fully realized.* In tgoS he reported the number of iiliterales 
entering the school as increasing. The percentage of foreigners 
seems to be larger, especially in Sing Sing, where more than fifty 
per cent of the school attendance is made up of Italians. These 
schools cost the state very little money, as the only outlay was for 
the single supervisor and the necessary text-books. 

An excellent school has been kept at the Illinois penitentiary. 
In the report of 1898 the chaplain says: "The work of the teachers 
and the scholars was marked throughout the season of nearly six 
months by strict attention, steady progress and the best of order, 
and many of the primary class scholars, practically illiterate at the 
beginning, progressed so far before the close of the season that they 
could read and spell fairly well, and write well enough to write letters 
to their friends." 

There is also a night school in the southern penitentiary of 
Illinoisal Chester. The instruction is confined to illiterates. In the 
last report the chaplain suggests that in view of the excellent results 
already attained, there should be a good school room with a paid 
teacher and some day sessions. 

In the Western Pennsylvania prison there is a paid teacher 
who devotes his attention to a day school that even twenty years 
ago had one hundred and fifty pupils. No school for classes is 
practicable in the Eastern Penitentiary of that state, but separate 
instruction is given in the cells. The methods of the Western prison 
1 have been in operation for a long time. The report of 1878 contains 
I a detailed account of that work and its results in individual cases. 

In the Ohb penitentiary, prisoners are kept busily employed 
during the day. In 1884 a night school was esublished by Warden 
Petrie, and it has been in successful operation ever since. There is a 
staff (rf twenty teachers selected from the educated prisoners who 
^ve instructkin under the direction of a paid officer. Some extra 
privil^es are given to the convict teachers in consideratun of their 
services. Advanced studies are pursued in this school, and it b not 
at all confined to illiterates. 

There u a night school in the Indiana state prism which has 
been maintained many years for the purpose of teaching reading, 

* It would pcrbaps be dHRcatt to coovcy lo ■njr ciiual reader an appredatka 
of the dcRfhi thit is expniMd by the illiterate priioner whca he firtt capcneBCet the 

Ihappineu of cocnmunkaiinc with hit frieDds in writing. It it needlcw to ny thai tbit 
pnvikgc it not intended to pt ■ pflliffiw of ihepruon condiikni but ooljr one of tb* 
niotmttivfSgeiicttt mat have been iDtni)ui»3TM'tV purpoic of furoiihitv Ibi meaM 
M the «cB dispoacd man of icfonung himMlf, 
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live. In most places the schools are under the charge of the chap- 
Iain. In some prisons there is a school officer who has the special 
direction of this department. 

In atl the congregate prisons there are religious services in 
chapel on Sunday, and in many places the prisoners are brought 
together in groups for religious teaching at other times. This has 
always been a feature of the so-called congregate system. At the 
Eastern Penitentiary the prisoners, are not assembled for religious 
services but the exercises are conducted by the minister from the 
rotunda and within hearing of atl the prisoners. 

The subject of prison industries is ably treated elsewhere in 
this volume and it is only necessary to refer to the subject here by 
saying that in most congregate prisons systematic employment is 
furnbhed in associated workshops. 

At the beginning of the Auburn system it was considered almost 
an indbpensable feature that the prisoners should march in lock-step, 
to which reference has already been made in the account of the enter- 
prise of Captain Lynds at Sing Sing, But since the methods of super- 
vision have been so greatly improved, and it has been found that 
prisoners can be governed with less severity than was then considered 
necessary, this part of the system has been somewhat modified, and 
in many prisons it has been quite abolished. In his report to the 
superintendent of state prisons in 1900, Addison Johnson, warden oi 
Sing Sing prison, said: "Under your recommendation, the military 
step has been substituted for the lock-step for the first term convicts, 
and although in operation but a short time the results have been 
very satisfactory," In the same year J, Warren Mead, warden oS 
Auburn prison, said: "Complying with your suggestion, I have 
ceased to have the prisoners ^ the 'A' grade marched in the old 
formation with lock-step when going to and from the shops, and am 
now marching them in open military formation of double ranks, 
the 'B' and 'C grades alone being marched as before with the 
lock-step. The change 1 believe to be a beneficial one." In the 
report ^ the Joliet prison for 1900, Warden Murphy says that it 
gives him pleasure to state that the plan of abandoning the lock-step 
and allowing the prisoners to march two abreast in military style, 
had been entirely successful and the good effects are plainly seen in 
the improved conduct of the men. 

Long before it was decided that the lock-stq) was not essential 
to safety, some wardens made the experiment erf allowing the coi>- 
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victs to assemble for general exerdse and recreation. Gideon Haynes, 
who was warden of the state, prison in Qiarle$town, Massachusetts, 
for fourteen years, wrote an historical sketch of that prison towards 
the close of his administration. In one of the chapters he thus 
recites the experience of the first prison holiday on July 4, 1864: / 
At ten o'clock in the forenoon the prisoners were assembled in the ' 
chapel for the usual services. At eleven o'clock they were marched 
into the yard and formed into a hollow square in the center of which 
was the warden. He made a short address telling them that he 
proposed giving them an hour's liberty during which they were to 
have the privilege of enjoying themselves in any proper way, with 
the simple restrictions that they were not to enter the workshops 
nor pass behind the line of buildings. He continues: 

"Up to thb moment, no one on the premises, save the deputy \ 
warden, knew my intention. For a moment all was silent. The 
shout that then burst from those four hundred throats, the delirium 
of delight into which they were immediately plunged, at once relieved 
me from all fear as to the result. They shook hands, embraced one 
another, laughed, shouted, danced, and cried: one kA them caught up 
my little boy, rushed into the crowd, and I saw no more of him till the 

bell called them to order At the first stroke of the 

bell every voice was hushed; silently and quietly they fell into line 
in their respective divisions, and save the flush of excitement and 
the animated expression which flashed from the eyes of all, giving 
them more the appearance of the men God created in his own image 
than I had ever seen in that place before, they, in their usual good 
order, passed to their cells." y 

In the report of the Joliet penitentiary for 1877, Warden Mc- 
Qaughry said: "On the 4th of July, 1875, the prisoners were per- 
mitted — ^for the first time in the history of the prison — to have the 
freedom of their respective cell house for a couple of hours, on con- 
dition that they should not abuse the privilege. There they talked, 
laughed and sang, engaged in athletic sports, and improvised minstrel 
performances to their hearts' content, while the occasion was en- 
livened with instrumental music by the Wheaton comet band and 
splendid vocal music by Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Bliss of Chicago."* 

Concerning recreation it is said from Oregon: "We have a half 
holiday on Saturdays and during the season have a game of ball 
after the men are shaved and bathed. For trivial violation of the 

^ Mr. and Mrs. Bliss were burned to death in the dreadful railway disaster at 
Ashtabula on December ag, 1876. 
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rules they are prohibited from attending these games. During the 
games those in attendance are permitted to talk and cheer the good 
pUys." 

In many other places the prisoners are allowed to assemble for 
exercise and recreation, and there is no recorded instance of any dis- 
order ariang from this practice. It is said that after the prisoners 
who escaped from the Richmond prison when the city was burned 
in 1865, were returned to the prison, they were occasionally permitted 
the liberty of the yard.* 

Responding to the circular addressed to them last summer, a 
majority of the wardens replied that although the silent system is 
itominally in effect it is not in force as rigorously as in the old days. 
All but nine qualify the answer by the words " it is enforced as neariy 
as possible," In two cases it is emphatically asserted that no talking 
whatever is allowed. The exceptions are prisons where work is done 
outside of the enclosure in cultivating the land, or otherwise.! 

The warden of the Eastern Penitentiary in reply to a question, 
says: "We do not in any way have the silent system but keep pris- 
onen from contact with each other as much as possible. Have this 
year adopted the grade plan for use solely in the parole system but 
there is no difference between the grades in respect to privileges." 
The warden of the Michigan state prison says that silence is required 
in the chapel, dining Toom and cdl house, but that he does not at- 
tempt to enforce the silent system in the shops. 

Replying to the question, "Are the prisoners kept in separate 
cdls?" twenty wardens replied, "Yes," unequivocally; six replied. 
"No"; two said that there were two in a cell, and a few others added 
that the cellular separatbn which was intended, had been prevented 

* In deicribinR ihe Kerws at the burning of Richmond on April 3, i86j, a 
writer M)t: " Into Inis pindemonium of (ire and liccnic there cvnc one aidditiooal 
terror to HI up in dramatic completeness. 'About ten o*clocli.' writes one eye witness. 
'just bcfotc the entrance of the Federal Army, a cry of dismay rang all along the stteets 
wbidi were out of the track of the fire, and I taw a trowd of leaping, shouting demoDl, 
io party colored clothes, and with heads half shaven. It was the convicts from the 
penitcntian'. who had overcome the guard, set fire to the prison, and were now at 
libcrt)'. Manv a heart which had kept its courage to this point, quailed at the sight. 
Fortunately tney were too intent upon securing tneir freedom to do much damage,' " 
(Abraham Lincoln. A History. Vol. 10, p. 305.) 

t AnuAg the state* that have made extensive experiments in the cmptoyment 
of felons outside of an eiKkwire is Colorado, where there it what is called a model 
pefliteniiiry camp, la this place there are no stockades nor barbed wire eotangte- 
ments, no armed guards or punishment of any kind, niiwty convicts being placed upon 
their honor by warden Oegttom. A report sayi: "The cati^Iishmeni of this camp 
is nmanc in ibc history of penal institutions aita marks the dawn of a new era in crinu- 
nd leform." In some respects this camp may be unique, but tbe practice of pladng 
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by overcrowding.* It will be of interest to note that the original 
cells at Auburn were 7 feet long, 3} feet wide, 7 feet Ugh — all of 
stone — ^iron doors, open diamond grating. The Walnut Street prison 
in Philadelphia contained rooms 20 by 18 feet. The Eastern Pent- 
tentiary has rooms 18 feet long by 8 wide. The new cdls made in 
Charlestown are 9 by 6 feet, and cells in Allegheny prison are 8 by 
7 feet. It is probable that the average dimensions of prison cdls 
are eight feet long and six feet wide. 

The Eastern Penitentiary replied that theoretically the pris- 
oners were kept apart. Nearly all the places report that prisoners N 
were employed in workshops during the daytime. The exception i 
to the rule is Arkansas where farming operations are carried on; / 
California with stone quarry; Fort Madison, Iowa, where there is a ( 
farm; Pennsylvania, solitary work in cells; and Alabama also with \ 
a farm. In ^rginia the prisoners are employed in large workshops 1 
generally, but there is also a state farm under the control of the \ 
prison board. 

While the congr^ate system as described in this article b ^ 
generally admitted to have originated in Auburn, and the plan of 
separate imprisonment adopted in Philadelphia is known even be- 
yond the seas as the "Pennsylvania plan/' several rdbrmatory 
features that have been engrafted on these systems are not of Ameri- 
can origin. The parole or permit system came from Australia, where 
it was adopted as an expedient by the British government in the 
exigencies of the transportation scheme. Captain Maconochie, the 
humane governor of Norfolk Island, was the author of the "marking 
system." And the first suggestion of the indeterminate sentence 
came from France, although it has been claimed that it was mentioned I 
in England about the same time. Sir Walter Crofton, who developed I 
the Irish system, gave many lessons in prison administration that J 
have been widely copied. 

Commutation for good conduct was adopted gradually, and 
without close investigation it could not be determined where it 
originated. Massachusetts adopted it in 1857, and many other states 
followed. In any event the idea could not have secured a patent 
for novelty and originality because it was simply an application cS 

^ Cellular imprisonment was tried in Belgium before Pennsylvania made the 
first application of this principle to a large prison. The Auburn congregate system 
which comprises separation b^ night and at meals; association at work but in silence, 
and wherever men marched m groups; the lock-step with hand upon shoulder and 
faces indinni to the Idft* is of American development, and owed its origin, as already 
noted, to Captain Elam Lyndt. 
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the principle of the ticket-of-leave, and only a variant upon that form 
of enlargement. 

In nearly all the large states there is provision for the remission 
of the sentence otherwise than by the granting of a pardon. This 
method of release is generally described as the parole system. It 
varies in the details of its operation, but in principle it is alike in all 
communities and is based upon the theory that a prisoner may show 
by his conduct and industry and through observation by the prison 
officials that he intends to lead an ordcriy and correct life. In other 
words, he shows that he is legally reformed, and when this result is 
apparently accomplished, and it is judged that the exemplary purpose 
of the penalty has been sufficiently served, it is believed that the 
community will take no detriment if the prisoner is allowed to serve 
the remainder of his sentence on the outside. This he is permitted 
to do on certain conditions, the principal one of which is that he 
shall violate no law. There are other regulations and usually a 
requirement for a monthly report of conduct. This report is some- 
times made to the prison officials themselves, sometimes to the local 
authorities and in one state recently the law has prescribed that the 
report shall be made to the sheriff of the county. The provisions for 
the assistance of discharged prisoners are recounted in another part 
of this book, and therefore no attempt ts made to describe them here. 
It is only necessary to remark that in most slates there are agencies 
both public and private which give great attention to this most 
useful phase of reformative work. 

In concludiog this account it may be observed that despite the 
lack of central authority covering all the prisons as under an imperial 
government, a great degree of unanimity has been shown in seek- 
ing for improvement. Administration has been made more efBdent 
and useful by the elimination to a large extent of the political influ- 
ences that in eaHy days affected nearly every prison. In many in- 
stances l^islatures have confirmed the judgment of prison oflicials, 
and have declared a purpose to abate the evib of overcrowding 
by the creatwn of new establbhmoits or the expansion and re- 
arrangement of the old ones. Inside the priscm itself, the changes 
have been of no less consequence. The parti-colored gaib, once 
considered to be indispensable, is now used with discriminatkni in 
most places, or discarded altogether; the practice of moving prison- 
ers in the lock-step has been modified everywhere, and in some places 
n^iolly abolished; inducemenu to good conduct, not simply to pur* 
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THREE PRISON SYSTEMS OF TH E SOUTH ERN 

STATES OF AMERICA 

By a. J. McKELWAY, D.D. • 

Sccrciary for ibe Souihera Siiics of the Naikmal Child Labor CommittM 

THE "Southern States" include the territory lying south of 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio River, with the states of Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas west of the Mississippi. The three 
prison systems discussed are the convict lease system, the public 
road system and the prison farm system, the latter being the chief 
development of the public account system in the South. 

Six systems for employing convicts in the United States are 
recognized: 

I, The lease system, under which the lessee has more or less 
control of the convicts, paying a price lo the state for the use of the 
coovicts under state regulations. 

3. Near akin to this is the contract system, under which only 
the labor of the convicts is let to the contractors, generally within 
the prison walls, the state retaining the entire control of the disd- 
F^ioe. 

3. The piece-price system, under which the direction of the 
labcM* of the convicts is also reujned by the state, the contracton 
paying a fixed price per piece for the labor. 

4. The public account system, under which the whole employ- 
ment of the convicts is directed by the state, and the products of 
their labor sold for the benefit of the state. 

J. The state use system, under which the articles produced by 
convict labor are used only in supplying and maintaining the insti- 
tuticais of the state. 

6. The pubHc works system, under which convicts are employed 
in the construction and repair of public works, streets and public 
roadi. 

All of these systems are in vogue in the southern states, and 
sometimes all of them in one state. Two classes of omvicts are 
generally recognized by the laws of the southern states; the fekmy 
6B 
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convicts, or state convicts, and the misdemeanor convicts, or county 
convicts. A further distinction is often made between fdcHiy con- 
victs serving a five-year term or less, and convicts serving more than 
fivie years or for life. 

In former times the misdemeanor convicts were imprisoned in 
the county jails under county supervision, while the fdcHiy convicts 
were sentenced to the state penitentiary. This distinction has 
given rise to many abuses, with the change from the county jaO 
system to the lease system or the public works system. The im- 
pression has prevailed that the misdemeanor convicts are the prop- 
erty of the various counties, during their term of imprisonment, and 
are not under the direct control of the state authorities, except as 
regulated by the general law. In some states the abuses have been 
great in the treatment of the county convicts, where the fdony 
convicts, under direct state control, have been subject to more 
advanced methods of dealing with them, and are more humandy 
treated. A grave problem before many of the southern states is the 
extension of state control and direction to the county convicts. 

The systems adopted by each of the southern states are as 
follows: 

Maryland. — County convicts are controlled and thdr employ- 
ment directed by the county commissioner; state convicts employed 
under the state use and the contract system (nearly aU under the 
latter). 

\^rginia. — County convicts are controlled by county authorities 
unless requisition is made for them by the state highway com- 
mission. State convicts are under the lease, contract, public account, 
and public works systems. 

West Virginia. — County convicts are employed in workhouses, 
under the direction of the county court. State convicts are under 
contract, piece-price, public account, and state use systems. Con- 
victs may be temporarily hired out 

North Carolina.— County convicts are under control of county 
authorities, and are employed mainly on county roads. State 
convicts are employed under lease, public account, state use and 
public works systems. 

South Carolina.— County convicts are under control of county 
authorities. State convicts are under the contract, public account 
and public works systems. 

Georgia. — County convicts work mainly on public roads under 
control of county authorities, and under supervisbn of the state 
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prison commission. Slate convicts are under the public account, 
state use and public works systems. The contract system is author- 
ized for convicts not otherwise employed; 

Florida. — County convicts are leased by county authorities 
or work on county roads. State convicts'are under the lease system. 

Alabama.— County convicts are employed in the county of 
conviction under control of county aulhoriries. Those employed 
in other counties are under state control. State convicts are under 
the lease, contract, public account, state use and public works sys- 
tems. 

Mississippi. — County convicts work on farms or roads under 
control of county authorities. State convicts work on the public 
account system (the state farm). 

Louisiana. — County (parish) convicts are employed under 
control of county (parish) authorities, and may be leased. State 
convicts are under the public works system (on levees) and public 
account (state farm) systems. 

Texas. — County convicts are employed on county farms and 
in workhouses under control of county commissioners. State con- 
victs are employed on lease, contract, public account and public 
works systems. 

Kentucky. — County convicts are employed on public roads or 
leased by direction of county authorities. State convicts are under 
the contract system. 

Tennessee.— County convicts may be employed on roads or in 
worUiouses. State convicts work on the lease, contract, public 
account, public works systems. 

Arkansas. — County convicts are employed on public works, or 
on lease or contract systems, by direction of county courts. State 
convicts are under public account and public works systems. 

CMdahcHiu. — Public works system only. 

1 

THE CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM 
The leasing of convicts, whether to corporations or individuals^ 
is a system which has been abolished by some of the southern states, 
but which still obuins to others, accompanied, as it always has been, 
with indefensible abuses. 

At the outbreak of the Qv3 War about aoo felony convicts 
were omfined in the penitentiary at Mille<^villc, Ceor^. There 
were no negro convicts, the discipline of slavery suffidng for all 
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crimes save capital offenses. The penitentiary buildings were de- 
stroyed by General Sherman during the closing days of the war, the 
prisoners having been gradually released during the war on con- 
dition that they enlist in the Confederate army. One of the first 
ques c Fi ting the new dvil government, ^tablished by the 
3f C& I, immediatdy after the war, was the disposition of 
t ^ pno crii als, who began to increase in number during the days 
licer which ;re the immediate consequence cS the abolition of 
^ r. A jer of crimes, formeriv felonies, were reduced in 

,r^gi to m is neanors in a spirit of leniencv to the ex^'slave s. ^th 

of the Reconstruction acts the state government was 
d, a < J Ruger, the Federal army, placed in control 

of tne gove It. He fo a pressing problem in the increanng 
number crii t eted revenues of the state, and the 

destruction li i y building. He made the first coilvict 

lease, (2500 p; for 100 convicts for a year. In 1869 General 

Ruger's succ* r, Governor Bulloch, leased 500 convicts to a firm of 
contractors. T pslature of 1871 authorized this lease, made 
without I aut rity of law, and in 1876, a twenty-year lease of 
the con^ ts ordered. 

T ure of 1897-98 established a state farm at Mill- 

ed < i ;ia, where juvenile offenders and some of the women, 

t , sick and the feeble-minded, were confined, but it oon- 

tin t lea system for another period cS five years, the convicts 
now numbering 2,000 and the price paid being (100 each a year. 

There were always protests against the system, especially after 
the time when it became thoroughly commercialized and every 
consideration save that of private gain or public revenue was lost 
sight of. 

In 1903 a five-year lease was again authorized, though the 
convicts serving a five-year term or less were sent to the counties to 
be worked on the public roads. This time, under competitive bidding, 
the convicts brought an average of (225 per year. The lease of 1904 
terminated April i, 1909, and the system ended with this lease, by 
an act of the extra sessk)n of 1908 called by Governor Hoke Smith, 
after the regular session had failed to act in spite of the revelations 
made before the l^slative committee of investigation. 

A full discussion of the abuses which seem to be a necessary 
part of this system is to be found in the volume of the American 
Prison Association of 1908 (The Convict Lease System of Georgia). 
The inherent wrong of the system is the delation by the state to 
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individitils or corporations of the power to punish crime by hard 
labor. The system as organized in Georgia seemed to give some 
protection by the state to the criminals against the greed of the 
lessees, whose interest, of course, lay in getting the greatest amount 
of work out of the convicts. A prison commission of three members 
had entire responsibihty and authority. A state warden was em- 
ployed for the inspection of both the felony and misdemeanor camps. 
A general inspector and an assistant inspector were also employed 
for the same business. At each convict camp there was a warden, 
a deputy warden, a camp physician and a sufficient number of guards, 
all employed by the state. The inspection of the camps, through this 
machinery, proved to be absolutely worthless. 

The members of the prison commission testified that they left 
the examination of the monthly reports from the prison camps to 
the clerk of the commission ; the clerk testified that he did not have 
time to read these reports and that he trusted to the reports of the in- 
spector and the assistant inspector; the inspector proved to be a man 
seventy-three years of age. entirely incapable of doing the work as- 
signed him. He admitted on the witness stand that he had trusted to 
the reports of the camp wardens, while the wardens, from the state war- 
den down to those employed at the camps, and even the guards, were 
proved to be employed by the convict lessees, as well as by the state. 
Even some of the camp physicians were in the pay of the lessees. 
The system was found to be a refuge for incompetents, assigned to 
their positions through political influence. 

There was gross mismanagement and nepotism at the state 
farm, where the sick, the aged, the infirm and feeble-minded prisoners 
were supposed to -be cared for. It was the boast of the superinten- 
dent that he had made this farm self-supporting, through such labor, 
and some (rf these prisoners, by a special act of the legislature, were 
permitted to be leased to private parties, for farm work. The con- 
victs were worked in the mines, brick-yards, lumber camps and in 
the turpentine industry. The revdatkMi of the cruelties practiced, 
and the abuses which abounded under the system, led to its abolition 
hi Georgia. 

I make bold to affirm that these abuses, such as were found to 
exist in CeoT]pa upon sworn testinwny and the forced admissions 
of those in authori^, will be found to exist, in greater or less dtgttt, 
in every state where the convict lease system still prevails. 

As a noteworthy instance of the penistence of tlus system, 
take the suteof Florida. All the oonvicu except those incapacitated 
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to perform labor or in need of regular medical attention, are employed 
under the lease system either in the phosphate works or in the tur- 
pentine industry, and a convicted criminal, in popular language, is 
said to have been "turpentined," meaning, sentenced to hard labor. 
It is the opinion of some of the best informed people of the 
state that these convicts are humanely treated in spite of the evi- 
dence to the contrary that has come from a few camps where investi- 
gations have been made, but the system of handling convicts in 
Florida does not seem to have been so well organized, as far as the 
protection of the convicts by state authorities is concerned, as was 
the case in Georgia. 

The Constitution of Florida provides that: 
"The Commissioner of Agriculture shall perform such duties 
in relation to agriculture as may be prescribed by law, shall have 
supervision of all matters pertaining to the public lands under regu- 
lations prescribed by law, and shall keep the Bureau of Immigration. 
He shall also have supervision of the state prison, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be prescribed by law." 

The commissioner feels keenly the burden of hb various public 
duties, and it is manifest that there can be no proper control of the 
prison system under such a constitutional provision. The board of 
commissioners of state institutions control the prisoners throi^h the 
commissioner of agriculture. 

The commissioner in a very frank report to the legblature for 
the year 1907-08, expressed the fear that commercial motives would 
make reforms difficult or impossible and urged that human beings 
should not be subordinated to money. In stating some of the im- 
provements that he hopes to make in the system, we may judge how 
far the system now falls short of an ideal method of controlling the 
convicts. 

" Some of the suggestions that I hope to have incorporated in 
the next contract are as foltows: 
a[yi^^^ '*Fij3|| a complete and positive segregation of the races, re- 
^y\«^uiring tMwhite and colored population to be maintained in sepa- 
^i^^/^te and distinct prison barracks and their fields of labor entirely 
/^\j^parate and apart, the one from the other. 
^ "Second, to have a positive and definite restriction as to the 

hours a prisoner can be required to labor for the contractor. It is 
my purpose to request the board to incorporate in the contract a 
provision limiting the hours not to exceed ten. 

"Third, I hope to have incorporated in the next contract a 
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provision authorizing the prisoner to make arrangements satisfactory 
to himself and the contractor to do extra work beyond the ten-hour 
limit for which the contractor shall pay the prisoner full recompense 
for this extra effort upon the part of the prisoner. . . . 

" Fourth, definite requirements as to the space in sleeping cells, 
poative directions as to the amount and character of clothing to be 
kept in stock at each prison and a detailed outline of the equipment 
for bedding, etc . . . 

"Fifth, it is my desire to have the next contract cover in as 
full detail as practicable the requirements in connection with the 
maintenance of a central hospital or hospitals. . . . 

"Sixth, there is no question in my mind that one of the greatest 
evils that has heretofore attached to our lease system has been in 
permitting individual companies or corporations who entered into a 
contract with the state board, for the hire of slate prisoners, to 
sell their contract or franchise for a moneyed consideratbn. This, 
in my judgment, is absolutely wrong. It is my purpose to insist 
upon having incorporated in any contract that I may submit to the 
Board of Commissioners of State Institutions for their approval, a 
provision positively prohibiting such assignment or sale." 

In calling attention to the evils now existing, the commissioner 
says: 

"The law directs that alt prisoners must be delivered to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at some point that he may deugnate. 
The commissioner is required to take charge of them and to contrcd, 
tfirect and pi^ice them while in the custody of the state. Has the 
fact ever dawned upon our law makers or the intelligent citizenship 
of our state that the state does not own an acre of ground or even a 
shed where the commissioner could carry out the provisions of the 
statute placed upon him? The majority of our people are not aware 
of the fact that Florida is the only state in the unkin which has not 
made adequate provisiui for carrying out the statutory require- 
ments pertaining to her prison system. , . . 

"Another fact standsY>ut prominently and to our discredit: that 
we stand solitary and akme in the leasing of women — black and white 
— for a moneyed consideration. In so far as I have been able to 
observe by reading the reports and discussions of others concerning 
€oovicts, I have not foimd any state or civilized country that leases 
out its female labor except our own state. . . . 

"Again we have to oursdves the unfortunate dutmctioa of 
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Standing alone among the other states of the Union in leasing out 
the aged» the imbecile and the young/' 

The commissioner further contrasts the former harder condi- 
tpns of prison life in Florida with the requirements of today. The 
death rate, however, among the Florida prisoners seems to hav^ 
been small: 

"The total number of deaths for the year 1907 was 29, and 
for 1908, 26, giving a grand total for two years of 55. Of this num- 
ber in the year of 1907, 22 died from natural causes; during the year 
1908, 20 died from natural causes. For 1907, there were 7 deaths 
from other than natural causes, such as gunshot wounds in attempt- 
ing to escape, falling banks, suicide and from accidents of other 
kinds. For the year 1908, from other than natural causes we had 
6 deaths. From these figures you learn that for the year 1907, while 
handling i ,736 prisoners, we had only 22 deaths from natural causes, 
being the extremely low per cent of i .26 as our death rate, and for the 
year 1908, while we handled 1,756 prisoners, we have only 20 deaths 
from natural causes, which gives us the unusually low death rate of 
1. 13 per cent" 

The commissioner reports that the prisoners under the lease 
now in force, bring to the state in excess of the cost of tran^ 
portation and maintenance the gross sum of ^207.07 per capita per 
annum, which approximates (240,000 per annum. The lessees are 
required to keep a corps of guards employed on duty equal to one 
for each five prisoners in the camp; one mounted man to each twenty- 
five prisoners and two trained bloodhounds. Many prisoners, work- 
ing in the open, as they are doing, have attempted to escape, and 
by the aid of the bloodhounds have been recaptured, "but in no 
instance have I heard of such a thing as any one being hurt by 
a bloodhound." 

" For holding the prisoners at night an armed guard occupies a 
room or cell in full view of the hall, but removed from approach by 
the prisoners. The hall is lighted to give him full view of the in- 
mates. In laige camps, a floorwalker, unarmed, is locked in with 
the prisoners. But one prisoner is altowed up at a time and then 
by permission of the ni^t guard." 

The lessee is obliged to pay a reward of |ioo to have any one 
apprehend and return a prisoner. Good time is allowed prisoners 
for good behavior. The commissioner attempts to keep in touch with 
the prison system by reports sent in to the headquarters camp by the 
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rThis monthly report b delivered to a supervisor who is au- 
thorized by the governor to inspect convict camps and jails, these 
supervisors being four in number. The supervisors' reports are 
reviewed by the commissioner. Three supervisors are appointed 
by the executive, and the commissioner intimates that they are 
appointed as a reward of political service, and complains that they 
are beyond his authority or control. 
The commissioner further complains, and the situation is also 
due to the interest which the state has in retaining these prisoners. 
that out of 1736 convicts handled during the year only four were 
paroled and 71 were granted conditional pardon. 
The commissioner writes me: 

" I enclose you copy of the law passed by our legislature, rela- 
tive to county prisoners, which I guess was the result of my dis- 
cussion on the subject. It is at least a start along proper lines. 
The legislature also passed a law authorizing the board of commis- 
sioners of state institutions to purchase land for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a state farm or penitentiary to care for the female popu- 
lation of the sute prison, as well as the aged, diseased, etc The 
stale having no direct supervision of county prison work, I am not 
able to advise you intelligently as to the results of any experiments 
that have been made in working county or misdemeanor prisoners 
on the oNinty roads." 

A letter from Hon. F. M. Hudson, president of the senate of 
Florida, says: 

"As rapidly as it is practicable to do so the farm will be en- 
larged until we are in position to establish a state farm, but to my 
mind, a prison farm must be the final solution. A walled prison in 
this climate appears to me to be out of the questicHi." 

As an example of a state where the convict lease system still 
remains, although it is called the contract system, take the state of 
Alabama. The president of the board of inspectors of the convict 
department assured me that the convict lease system in Alabama 
had been abolished. I found the same impression prevailing among 
other public men. It is true that not all of the convicts are employed 
under this system, as they are in Florida. There are three prison 
farms, and most of the white men and Negro women are worked in 
the cotton mills, under the public account system. One hundred 
convicts are worked (xi the turpentine farms, some in saw'fnills, 
and many in the coal mines; one hundred in the foundry and stove 
works at ^4orth Birmingham. 
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The contractors are required to build suitable prisons for the 
convicts under their control, but the control is more absolute than 
it was in Georgia under the convict lease system, even the wardens 
and guards being employed by the "contractors/' who may as well 
be called lessees. 

The convicts employed in the mines are divided into four 
classes according to their physical ability. The state receives for 
these convicts from the contractor a fixed sum per day, and in the 
mines they are given tasks. Where the coal is four feet thick and 
upwards, they are required to cut and load as follows: 

First class men, four tons of coal; second class men, three tons 
of coal; third class men, two tons of coal, and fourth class men, one 
ton of coal. They are required to load double this anx>unt respec- 
tively when not cutting coal. 

The county convicts are classed in the same way by the in- 
spectors. The medical inspector and the other inspectors are 
employed by the state, but the contractors or lessees furnish the 
food, clothing, building and medical attendance according to the 
regulations of the board of inspectors. The state authorities seem 
to exercise more supervision of the county convicts, however, in 
Alabama, than in most of the other states. The revenue from the 
different systems, from the 2500 state convicts, amounts to half a 
million dollars a year. 

While the regulations for the discipline of the con victs seem 
rea sonably huma ne, of course the fact that the convicts themselves 
are under the direct control of wardens and guards employed by the 
contractors, practically nullifies any degree of regulation by the state 
authorities. It is true that these wardens an d guards mus t^recd ve 
a license from the state authorities before they can be employed by 
the contractors, and they can also be discharged by the state au- 
thorities, but we have seen how even the subsidizing of the guards 
by the convict lessees in Georgia, though they were employed by the 
state, left the convicts at the mercy of the greed of the lessees. 

The true state of affairs is evidently not realized by the people 
of Alabama, who seem to be generally under the impression that the 
lease system has been abolished. The contract system presupposes 
entire control by the state authorities and their employment within 
state prison walls. It is my conviction that when the people of 
Alabama awake to the abuses inherent in this system, and a thor- 
ough-going investigation of the system itself is made, it will be abol- 
Y^ished, as it has been in Georgia. 
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II 

THE PUBUC ROAD SYSTEM 

The abuses incident lo the work of county convicts on the 
roads, arise mainly from the absence of state supervision. Some 
of the convict camps are good, others are bad. We find former 
Superintendeni Mann, of the North Canalina state prison, saying in 
his report for 1907-06: 

"tn our desire for internal improvements in North Carolina, 
and especially for good roads, we seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that crimes are committed not against the county, but against the 
state. The convicted criminal is the property of the state and 
not of any county. It is the duty of the slate not only to protect 
the law-abiding by depriving the criminal of his liberty and punish- 
ing him for his crime, but it is also the sacred duty of the state to 
protect the criminal from cruelty, abuse and inhumane treatment, 
and lo provide in a proper manner for his welfare and maintenance. 

"Under special acts of the legislature, about forty counties in 
North Carolina have organized what are known as chain gangs and 
use them in the construction and improvement of their public roads 
arkd highways. From the report of the board of public charities 
it will be found that there are more than 1,200 prisoners in these 
cbam ganp serving sentence for crime. The state has granted to 
the counties absolutely and unconditionally the full managemoit 
aiKl contio) of these prisoners, and has endeavored to surrender its 
responsibility for them, not even reserving a supervisory inspection* 
aiy authority. Without the least concert with one another, each 
county b in supreme control of its own gang, prescribes its own 
rules of discipline, of clothing, of feeding, of guarding, of quartering 
and working. Consequently, in addition to what u known as the 
state's prison, North Carolina has forty wholly independent state 
prisons, under forty separate and dbtinct managements, with forty ' 
different and distinct sets of rules and r^;u)ations, over which there 
is absolutdy no state supervision .and inspection. The hospital 
facflities, at least, of all these many prisons are inadeqtute and 
defective, for in none (rf the counties is there a place, except the jail 
or workhouse quarters, where the uck or the enfediled or the de- 1 
tnented can be cared for and cured. I have been informed, but I 
cannot substantiate the statement, that the average life of a road J 
con vict b less than five ye ars. All prisoners are at teast human/ 
beings, very many are intelligent, and some are possessed of refm«dr 
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sensibilities. A large portion of them are capable certainly of serving 
their sentences and afterwards becoming useful citizens. Nont are 
mere working machines which the state should condemn to un- 
remitting toil and unendurable hardships, only to be worn out and 
buried within a few months, or at most, in a few years. The law. 
evidently mtends the punishment to fit the crime, and that persons 
convicted of felony and given bng terms shall be sent to the state 
prison, while those convicted of less serious offenses, espedally mis- 

I demeanors, shall be given shorter terms and lighter work upon the 

I roads. And yet, under existing conditbns, it is strangely true that 
^ harsher and more vigorous punishment is inflicted upon the pet^ 

j offender than upon him who commits the nx>re serious crime. 

« ''The present chain^ang policy of our state — it is in no sense 

a system— cannot be successfully defended, and ought to be at once 
discontinued. The civilization of our age demands it. I believe 
it to be in every respect as defective and as full of possibilities for 
wrong-doing, cruelty and inhumanity as was the old convict lease 
system, now long since abolished. I do not mean to charge that 
acts of cruelty and brutality have been actually committed in any 
one county, nor that the prisoners of any county have suffered 
from overwork and neglect, but 1 do mean that the possibility for 
such things has existed and does exist, and, if the present policy 
is continued, I feel that it will be only a matter of time when it 
will bring upon our state deserved critidsm and an unenviable 
notoriety. The state cannot surrender nor even evade responsibility 
for those whom it has fettered for crime.'' 

Superintendent Mann, it will be noted, speaks of the convict 
lease system as having been abolished in North Carolina. Yet the 
latest report of the former superintendent, June, 1909, says: ''For 
several years we have had a contract for 1 50 men with Messrs. Wade 
and Morrison, who were engaged upon work for the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, but this expired yesterday (December 31), and has 
not been renewed. 1 have, however, made two new contracts, 
75 men each, and extending until May 1, 1909, one with the At- 
lantic Improvement Company, of Fayetteville, the other with the 
Navassa Guano Company of Selma. Since September, 1906, the 
contract price for prison labor has been 1 1.50 per day for each 
man." 

Such a contract differs from a "lease" only in the fact that the 
state retains the control and discipline and feeding of the prisoners 
in the hands of its employes. But Fayetteville and Selma are a 
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good distance from any state prison and of course the system is 
liable to abuse through collusion between the contractor and the ■ 
wardens and guards. 

I beg to quote a very interesting letter from Miss Daisy Denson 
of Ralei^. secretary of the board of public charities of North Caro- 
lina, as to the general conditions of prison life in North Carolina. 

"1 am deeply interested in this subject because I see the de- 
fects, but more so because it seems to me that farm life, road work, 
this out-of-door life is the right thing, if we will go to work and make 
a sys tem of irainin p ; and reformation out of it and not merely dollars; 
I submit thai if we are merely going to make dollars any way, it is 
still to be preferred to being shut within stone walls and bending 
over monotonous manufactures day after day. 

" I never go through a prison where the men are working within 
the buildings that I do not feel that they are worse off than our men. 
I I believe this to be true in spite of the lash (which I thank God is 
used less all the time), the chain and the gun, 

"The county camps are really in many instances very good and 
comfortable and are subjected to more inspection than the state 
prison camps, but 1 agree that the county camps should be under a 
responsible central board; in fact that has been the recommendation 
of the board of charities for several years past. They are open to 
abuse where there are so many, each under a separate set of oflicials; 
tbey an visited by the grand juries and by the county boards of 
visitors of the board oS charities and reports made to the board 
r^ulariy c^ conditions. As secretary of the board, I am constantly 
writing to one camp or another in regard to changes needed or 
criticisms. This has improved them, but there is room for neglect 
or abuse, and we should havea central body with executive powers 
in charge of the camps. I think that the state should manage her 
prisonen. 

"The state owns fine farms on the Roanoke River, Halifax 
county, and wwks Aere about 300 prisoners. You will see by the last 
report that there were among, these 38 women. These were cok>red 
women sent down to pick cotton, peas, etc The weaker prisoners go 
to the farms. There are in round numbere annually about 300 on 
railroad and turnpike work. These are the strongest men. They 
are housed, fed, clothed, disciplined, guarded and managed by the 
prison authorities and they do the wOTk for the railroads. The 
state gets in return fi.^oper day foreadi prisoner'sda/s work. All 
aUe-bodied prisonera without r^ard to crime or sentence are 
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worked on the railroad building, including life prisoners. This latter 
is against the express wording of the state Constitution, because pris- 
oners who have been convicted on charges of murder, arson, rape 
or attempt to commit rape, are forbidden to be farmed out Atten- 
tion has been called to this by the board of charities, but no action 
taken; out of 298 men so worked last year, 192 were sentenced upon 
one of these four charges. However, if they can be managed so as 
to protect the public from escape and not force heavier restraint upon 
other prisoners for less heinous crimes, then perhaps we are doing 
an enlightened thing to take them also outside the brick walls. 

''The hundred or so prisoners left in the direct care of the 
state are in the state prison; a few women in a separate building 
within the walls, a few consumptives in an isolated infirmary, and 
some few men making brick and doing the prison work. 

''The convicts who are sent to the penitentiary go there firet 
and then are sent out to the farms and railroad camps. They are 
changed about frequently. In severe weather they are sent back to 
prison, when sick, etc The result of this is steady labor all the time. 
That is reforming, providing it is not overdone. Percentage of 
mortality upon whole number in charge was 2^, which is very low. 
On December 31, every outstanding obligation of the prison was 
paid and there was a total balance of 1 1 54,675.93. The earnings over 
expenditures for the eight years of the administration of the prison 
by Mr. Mann (who retired on January 1, a new set of officials being 
appointed by the governor) were I324.844.89. So much for the 
physical and the financial result 

" I do not think that we have met the highest aim, the best aim, 
the educational and moral, the reformative. I am sorry to say it 
But we cannot say because we have failed there that it is this system. 
No, it is because public sentiment has not forced the latter. Money 
has blinded many good people. Add to the farm life, the outdoor 
life, and I believe we shall improve upon some on the other side of 
Mason and I>ixon's line. 

"The county camps are distinct from the prison camps. They 
exist in about forty counties and many of the other counties send 
prisoners to nearby counties. 

"They are i*un under as many different laws but in general are 
similar. Chie camp in Buncombe county, one of the largest, has 
different uniforms for convicts and misdemeanants, as should all. 
One county, possibly more, gives commutation time for good be- 
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haviour: so should all. There are about i300 or more men in these 
camps. No women work on the roads of course, but I am ashamed 
to say about a dozen are sent out as cooks. 

"Some convicts and misdemeanants are sent to the county 
roads, — prisoners under ten years term and in some counties only 
under five. The greatest good result is the emptying of the jails of 
a crowded population sitting in idleness through sentences of months 
and years. As it is, the jails are places of detention merely, few 
persons serving sentences in them. This is a great thing. We have 
tnany jails which seldom have any prisoners. 

"Some counties report that they do not whip or very seldom, 
while the others continue to flog. There are armed guards who shoot 
if the prisoners try to escape and at night the men are chained. That 
a, a short chain fastened to one ankle is fastened to a long chain 
running the length of the building or canvas tent. This is so ar- 
ranged that in case of (ire or accident the whole number can be 
liberated at once, but could not escape because they are fastened 
together. The lash we must do away with. Now if some one will 
tell us how to keep these men safely without chaining them, and to 
guard without occasionally shooting, both of which are so dreadful; 
if some one will tell us how to give them educational and moral 
training in the nomadic life of a camp, working one road one day and 
the DAt ten miles away, then we shall solve the problem. Because 
the South is going to have good roads, — that b certain; she is also 
going to make the prisoner pay for himself, — at least that is certain ; 
and it seems as if we should devise ways and means to improve a 
system which is growing and which b here to stay, I believe, fw 
many years." 

1 agree heartily from my own experience with most of the con- 
dunons of Miss Denson, that with a strong central state authority 
controlling all the prisoners, work on the roads in the climate of the 
southern states is an immense improvement over the system of 
confining prisonen within the walb. 

The people and the press of Vii^nia seem enthunastic over 
the results of the road system. I have the following report from the 
office of the state convict road force, at Richmond, Virginia. The 
letter says: 

"As to thb department, I beg to say we have bein using con- 
vict labor on our roads in Virginia extensivdy since 1906 and the 
good results of the system have been far in excess of anything its 
advocates hoped for. Under our present law we are using two classes 
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of criminab in the construction of our public highways; that is, 
fetons receiving from one to five years, and shorter term prisoners 
convicted of misdemeanors and sentenced to serve terms in the 
various [county] jaik of the state. We are working at present 
something like eight hundred (800) prisoners on our roads and are 
increasing the number as the state increases its appropriations for 
the work. Last year we worked an average of 450 prisoners per 
month; of the prisoners making up this average, 313 were short term 
felons and 415 were secured from the various jails of the state. 

" You will note from the enclosed copy of our law we are en- 
gaged in the constructk>n of permanent roads only; that b, we are 
building macadam, gravel and sandy day roads. In my opinkm 
thb method of working a certain class of criminal labor b satis- 
factory and beneficial. I consider it far nx>re healthful than con- 
finement, and a great good b accomplbhed in the constructkHi of 
public highways in our 5tate« Thb method of empk>yment also 
enables the separation of the first offender, or short term man, from 
the hardened and professional crook and removes him from the school 
of crime. I also believe that the prisoner working in the open air, 
with proper clothing, healthful work and proper discipline, b nx>re 
easily reformed than when confined within the prison walls. He 
may not be altogether happy, but he b certainly less miserable than 
one confined within the walb, and the chance for hb moral uplift b 
better. In my opink>n the opportunities for the nourishment of 
vicious habits and tendencies are much less in the camps than in the 
jails where the prisoner b kept in idleness and in close criminal 
companionship. It is also fair to presume that any man feels better 
when he knows that he is being useful and accomplishing something. 
1 do not recommend this method of employment for criminals who 
have long terms or who are dangerous to the community, as the 
chances for escape are far better than when confined within the 
prison walls, but under our law I am heartily in favor of the system. 

"bur annual report gives the cost of equipping and operating 
of our road camp in the state. We have worked thb labor at the 
small cost of about seventy cents per day to the state, which in- 
cludes every expense connected with the department*' 

The control of the convicts in Virginia for road-building pur- 
poses b vested in a state highway commbsion. The commissk>ner 
must be a civil engineer, well versed in road building. The county 
authorities apply to thb commission for state aid in the building ct 
roads. The agreement is made between the county authorities and 
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tile lug^iway a»ninission as to the plans and specifications, the 
material to be furnished by the coun^, and an estimate is made of 
tius cost The county must employ a dvil engineer designated by 
the commission, and the commissbn makes a requisition upon the 
superintendent of the penitentiary for the required number of con- 
victs. A valuable feature of the law is that the commission has the 
power to make reqmsition also for the county, or misdemeanor 
convicts, so that they are also worked under state supervlsbn. 

One objection to the public road system will at once occur 
to many minds, that the spectacle of convicts at work on the roads 
is degrading to the convicts and spectators, and is apt to familiarize 
people, especially the young, with the idea of crime and its punish- 
ment In a ddition i^ may by said conce minf r the Nepo population 
tha t the Nqgio convict is frequently regarded as a hero, a nd there 
Kttle idea of shame connected with the punishment for crim e. 
I watched for some weeks during this year the working of a convict 
force on the county load in front of my own residence in Georgia. 
I ra ther resented the idea that my children should be exposed to 



the si^t of these convicts daPy . AH but two or three of them we re 
N ^lroy ] On the other hand tne spectacle may to some extent serve 
as a deterrent to crime, though the Negro convicts, especially, were 
the most cheerful set imaginable, singing and laughing at their work, 
and in the intervals of leisure while they ate their lunch, laughing 
and talking with any Negro friends or acquaintances who happened to 
pass by. This, in spite of the stem figures of the guards with their t 
rifles always in readiness to prevent escape. ^ 

There is, as has been ]X)inted out, a great degree of enthusiasm 
manifested in the southern states for the good roads movement 
The working of convicts on the roads serves for the moment to meet 
the need, while the road system is an immense improvement over the 
former jail system and the present convict lease system. 1 look for a 
large devebpment in the road-building system in the South within 
the next few years. 

In Georgia the legislature of 1908 decreed that the prison com- 
mission should purchase out of the funds on hand from the old lease 
system, a suitable farm for the employment of a larger number of 
prisoners. The prison commission dallied over this business and 
finally selected a farm, which Governor Hoke Smith refused to accept, 
as one totally unfit for the requirements. As a result of this differ- 
ence of opinion, no farm was chosen, and under the present adminis- 
tration, the legislature directed that the fund should be diverted 
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from this purpose. Meanwhile, practically all the convicts are being 

sent to the roads, upon requisition by the various counties* When 

this state has completed the number of roads iinmediately required, 

I feel sure that the state farm system will be more generally adopted* 

The Georgia convict law of 1908 placed the misdemeanor convicts 

as well as the state convicts under the care and supervision of the 

state authorities. 

Ill 

THE STATE FARM SYSTEM 

Missksippi furnishes the best example of the state farm system. 
A letter from Senator John R. McDowell contains the following in- 
formation: 

''The Constitution of 1890 abolished the leasing of state con- 
victs and since that time all penitentiary convicts have been kept 
on farms. Under the leasing system there were two great evils. 
First, crud treatment of the prisoners, and next graft, or opportunity 
for graft. Our state has never tried the road system and it would 
seem to me to be impracticable for several reasons. • . • 

''Under the farm system, the state owns two larg^ plantations in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, on which the majority of the Negroes 
are employed. They have a small place at Oakley, Mississippi, 
which is used as a hospital, where sick or maimed convicts are sent. 
All the women felons are also sent there. They are occupied in 
nursing the sick and making ck>thes for the convicts all over the state. 
There are enough able-bodied convicts at the hospital to take care of 
things and to cultivate considerable land. Stock raising is carried 
on there to a great extent There is another farm in Rankin county, 
near Jackson, where all of the white convicts are sent. The land is 
not so rich and very Httle cotton is raised. Cattle, mules and horses 
are raised and a great deal of com, peas, hay, etc There are about 
150 white convicts in the penitentiaiy and about 1500 Negroes. 
There are sixteen white boys under twenty-one years old in the peni- 
tentiary. I do not know how many Negro boys of the same age, but 
1 imagine about 1 50 to 200. There are only two white women in 
the penitentiaiy. [This does not mean in a penitentiary building, 
but sentenced to hard labor.] 

''The farm system would seem to me, for our climate and con- 
I ditions, to be the best possible method to employ. First, it is cer- 
I tainly the most humane. The out-of-door occupation suits most of 
the convicts, as our climate is mild and seasons good. Most of them, 
especially the Negroes, mak e good f armers, whereasfe^^Sltbfini 
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could be used at anything e lse. They are all comfortably housed; 
have good bedsfplenty of cover, plenty of clothes and good substan- 
tial food. They are humanely treated and well cared for by com- 
petent physicians. Aside from the fact that the farming system has 
many other advantages, employment of the convicts in farming 
yields quite a revenue to the state over and above expenses. 

"The legislature of 1908 abolished the leasing of county con- 
victs. As a rule no county has more than a dozen or so, and formerly 
ibey were leased and worked on farms. Now each county works 
them, either on a county farm or on the roads of the county under 
the charge of a warden or other officer. Most convicts in the dty 
jafls are worked on the streets." 

I paid a visit some years ago to one of the slate farms of North 
Carolina. Ihis farm has since been given up. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the appearance and general bearing of the Negro con- 
victs who were at work. 1 saw them coming home from their work, 
Mnging as they came, saw them prepare for the evening meal, and 
for bed, and there was evidence of the most kindly relations existing 
between the officers in charge and the prisoners. Some of the favored 
ones were given a small drink of whiskey toward the close of the day, 
and this reward was received with great good humor on the part of 
those singled out. 

I cull the following items from the report of former Superin- 
tendent Mann, (rf the North Carolina state prison: 

"We have employed about 300 prisoners, as usual, in culti- 
vating the farm. Many of these, however, were not robust, either 
on account of age or other physical infirmities, and whfle capable of 
doing various kinds of farm labor, could not be profitably used in 
other worii. 

"New and comfortable dwellings have been built, at a cost of 
^,600, and are now occupied by the supervisors and their families. 
Tliese add much not only to the value, but to the attractiveness of 
the farm. Other buildings have been kept in repair, and all are in 
good condition." 

The state farm system meets the demand for outdoor employ- \ 
ment so necessary in the southern climate. It takc a the prisCTw rs "* 
^^'^f^V^Nxtt of compet itkw with skilled labor, and the small a33itkin to the 
^'\^b«^j;fC1>s of cotton an3~eom Which they are able to make, while fumish- 
^^^''^at$ a moderate revenue to the state, b not felt by way of competition 
ly^ by the farmers, but is really a benefit to them in the lessening of 
4^^ taxes that woukl otherwise be levied for the caie of the prisoiners. 
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The prisoners are able to watch the growth of the vegetables and the 
various products of the farm under their hand* and above all are out 
in the open air and the sunshine* 

Except in Mississippi, the prison farm seems to have devdoped 
as a place primarily for the weaker members of the convict commu* 
nity. In Louisiana, for example, the convicts are divided into four 
classes. In the first class are men over eighteen years of age» wei^ 
ing over 146 pounds, physically sound and accustomed to manual 
labor. These are put to work on the levees, where the work is rather 
heavy. The second and third class prisoners are placed on the 
prison farm, while the fourth class, consisting of invalids and cripples, 
are not required to work.' 

In South drolina the majority of the prisoners, 540 out of 903» 
are detained in the prison yard, and most of these are employed in the 
hosiery mill, located within the prison walls. One hundred and 
seventy-four prisoners are employed on two state farms, and the 
convicts so much prefer life on the farm, and it seems to be so bene- 
ficial in every respect, that there is a strong sentiment in South 
Carolina to close the hosiery mill at the terminatkm of the present 
contract, and to enlarge the prison farms for the accommodation 
of more prisoners. It is difficult to say too much in praise of the 
treatment of these convicts in South Carolina. I paid a personal 
visit to the penitentiary. There is a large truck farm within the 
prison walls, where supplies for the inmates are raised. Fkswers 
abound at every turn. A really beautiful and commodbus and 
modem hospital for tuberculosis patients has been erected. The 
testimony was noteworthy as to the danger of contracting tubercu- 
losis within the hosiery mill, and the cure of these patients effected 
by sending them to the farm, before the tuberculosis hospital had 
been erected. Since the erection of this hospital, the deaths from 
tuberculosis annually have been reduced from 23 to five or six. There 
is no lease system or remnant of it in South Carolina. Convicts 
not within the prison walls are employed on the farms, or work 
on the Agricultural College grounds at Qemson, while 53 of them are 
sent to the counties for road work. 

Texas furnishes just now an example of the familiar truth that 
inhumanity can prevail in any system. The convicts in Texas 
are worked under the lease, contract, public account, and public 
works systems. But a legislative investigating committee has 
recently discovered horrible abuses in all of these systems. A 
number of convicts were found to have been literally beaten to death 
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during the post year, and the prisoners seemed to dread the prison 
farm as much as the work within the penitentiary walls, if not more. 
I have no doubt that the people of Texas will end these abuses at the 
first opportunity, as the state has been tremendously aroused over 
the revelations that have been made. 

In general. I may say that wherever a sufl^dent investigation 
has been made and abuses discovered, the people of the South have 
been quick to respond in the effort to correct the abuses. 

What the South needs is the enlightening of public sentiment "1 
through the knowledge of the best methods of prison reform, and ^ 
the knowledge by each state of the abuses which exist under the 
systems that prevail within its own bounds. Another fact that 
^Hjuld be considered in relation to the penal systems of the South is 
that the convict problem is, in one sense, a feature of the Negro prob- 
lem, through the South Atlantic and Gulf states at least. In Georgia, 
for instance, though the white population exceeds the Negro popula- / 
tion, 91 per cent of the convicts are Negroes, *^ 

One subject, which is too large for discussion in the present \ 
paper, is whether or not the Negro race can be fitly governed under \ 
Anglo-Saxon law. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States makes the citizens of each state citizens of 
the United States and precludes any discrimination on account of 
race. Whether this ignoring of racial differences is the best thing 
for the Hegio in America is a questiMi which I am sure must finally 
occupy the thoughtful ccmsideratioa ot humane and patriotic men. 1 



AMERICAN REFORMATORIES FOR MALE ADULTS 

By JOSEPH F. SOOTT 
Superintendent d Reformatories for New York 

AMERICAN public opinion in the last century readily accepted 
the reformatory and preventive, rather than the purdy 
deterrent methods in the treatment of its delinquents and 
criminals. Such methods were first applied in dealing with juvenile 
ddinquents. In 1825 the first American reformatory for juveniles 
was opened in New York Gty, on Randall's Island; one was also 
opened in Boston, in 1826, and the following year another in Phila- 
delphia. These early reformatory institutions were granted public 
moneys toward their support, but were not directly managed by the 
state. The first juvenile reformatory to be estaUished under state 
control was the reformatory school at Westborough, Massachusetts, 
in 1847; this method has been generally followed in the different 
states of the union. The results obtained prepared the way for a 
further application of similar methods in dealing with adult criminals. 

The Crofton system in Ireland, induding graded prisons and 
conditional liberation, had many interested admirers in America. 
The results of the work of Captain Maconochie, begun in 1840 at 
Norfolk Island, as set forth in his reports and other publications, made ' 
a deep impression here. 

Captain Maconochie advocated: 

First, the training of men in society for society, in contra* 
distinction to the separate and silent systems generally in vogue. 

Second, instead of sentences for a fixed time bdng passed on 
criminals, he thought they should be required to earn marks cor- 
responding to their several sentences. 

Third, that men should be assodated in small groups, having 
interests in common. 

This was a step far in advance of any previous attempts at 
reformatoiy discipline, and it contained the underlying prindples 
upon which the modem American rdormatoiy is based. 

In 1865, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, inspector of prisons in Massi- 
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chusetts, presented for ihe first time officially in America the prin- 
ciples advocated by Maconochie and Crofton in a report to the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Many of the recommendations contained 
{n this report have been adopted in most of our states in the organi- 
zation oi reformatories. 

NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY. EUIIRA 
The New York Prison Association, whose secretary at that 
time was Doctor E. C Wines, became the nucleus for a public senti- 
ment in the sUte of New York which in 1869 successfully carried 
through the l^slature a bill authorizing the selection of commis- 
sioners to recommend a suitable location for a state penitentiary, 
or industrial reformatory. The act under which they were appointed 
provided that they should select a suitable site in the sixth judicial 
district of the state, and also required that they should prepare and 
submit to the legislature a plan for the organization and manage- 
ment of the proposed institution. Governor Hoffman appointed 
(the following commissioners for this purpose: Joseph Warren, 
Thcodor* W. Dwighl, Charles H. Winfield and Gaylord B. Hubbell. 
The commissioners selected a site in the city of Elmira, in 
Chemung county, "on the whole, the most eligible location for the 
reformatory," which became the first reformatory in America for 
adults. 

The salient points of the report upon the plan of organization 
recommended were as follows: 

It is apparent that the law under which we act does not con- 
template simply another state prison. In referring to a reformatory 
assume that the design of the legislature was that there should be 
a sdcction from the mass of convicted criminals, of such persons as 
art most likely to yidd to reformatory influences. There is a large 
class of persons who are fit subjects of such an institution. . . . 
There are many young criminals who are sent to state prison to 
associate with nuture and hardened convicts. . . . This state 
of things should no k>nger continue, but provision should be made 
for a class too advanced in years for a house of refuge and yet not so 
mature as to be absolutdy beyond the reach of ordinary rttFormative 
uifluences. . . . We recommend that no person be sentenced to 
the proposed r^ormatory whose age is less than sixteen or more 
than thirty years or m^ shall be known to have been previously 
convicted of any fdonious offense. . . . The main design of the 
institutioa sho^ be reformatory as distinguished from poial. By 
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period, while the time may be much shorter if the circumstances 
admit it. 

"This provision is confessedly in the nature of an experiment 
and should it work well it can easily be extended to other sentences. 
Should it be thought that too much power is given to the board of 
managers and warden to determine whether reformation has taken 
place, the answer is ttut their decision is not to be arbitrary, but based 
on some report of facts showing regular and satisfactory impnsvement. 

"Moreover, if our entire plan is carried out it is believed that 
the board of managers and the warden will be men of such solidity 
of judgment and excellence of character that they can be safely 
trusted with exalted responsibilities. 

"The state should on its part give every reasonable facility 
to the criminals in the reformatory to improve. It should definitely 
abandon the idea that the main consideration in a penal institution 
is to make it self-supporting, or a pecuniary success. . . . The 
discipline formed on these principles should be systematic and per^ 
sistently adhered to. There must be an independent board of 
managers and a warden under them who shall have supreme control 
of the prison and its industries. We are thus led to condemn the 
contract system of prison labor. . . . There is another element 
of a disturbing character which has an injurious effect upon the 
stability and dTidency of prison discipline. We refer to political 
influences, the effect of which is almost universally deplored by 
thoughtful men. . . . We rea»nmend a board of managers 
consisting of five persons, to be appointed by the governor, with the 
consent of the senate, to hold office for ten years, to be so classified 
that one member goes out of office every two years. It is believed 
that such a board will be to a large extent removed from political 
influences. Its members are to have no compensation for their 
services, but are to receive their traveling and other ofBdal expenses. 
. . , The prisoner must start in the career of rdormatton knowing 
that there is no hope for him save in submission and obedience to 
prison regulations. Still, our scheme contemplates that those who 
pve evidence of r^ormation shall at a certain stage in their peni- 
tentiary lives be permitted b> labor outside the prison walls in the 
open fidds. , . . We have considered the so<alled 'ticket-of- 
leave' system in England and are not prepared to recommend its 
adoptkxi. It a well understood that under this system the prisoner 
is at large and yet not legally discharged. He is under the surveil- 
lance of the police and, being guQty of misconduct, he may be ai^ 
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rested and compelled to serve out his original sentence. This system 
must have a powerful influence in deterring a discharged convict 
from committing new crime in a country where there is a regular 
police, where his territory is comparatively small and where escape 
from prison is consequently difficult But in our own country, where 
its territorial extent is so great that there is no organized police 
beyond the large cities, where vast states are only separated by 
mathematical lines, and the means of travel are so simple and un- 
restricted, the ticket-of-leave system is believed to be impracticable." 

The commissioners decided that the institution be called "The 
State Reformatory," and that it should be placed upon a farm of at 
least 250 acres. In concluding their report they further state: 

''We purposely refrain from further minuteness of detafl. 
All thb we believe may safely be left to the board of managers, which 
are. provided for, and the warden who may be selected by them. 
We would leave the subject of modes of punishment to them, without 
specific l^al prohibition. 

"An institution such as we have sketched will meet with no 
success unless under the control of men imbued with reform ideas, 
and upon them we need lay no restrictions other than deliberation 
and openness and publicity of action. 

"We look with confidence to the selection by the governor and 
senate of men fit to be trusted with the use of aJl the machinery of 
executive action. It is our belief that the practical working of this 
scheme will open a new era in prison discipline and that its results 
if faithfully carried out will lead in time to the reorganization of our 
state prisons, and will furnish suggestions to other states whereby 
the increase of the dangerous class in the state will be checked, and \ 
the great problem respecting the disposition of our criminals will be. 
substantially solved." 

This able report was a notable departure from the penal system 
in vogue in the state of New York. It clearly set forth the reforma- 
tory principles upon which the new institution was to be founded and 
was favorably received by the legislature, which made an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a site and the erection of buildings. 

In 1874 the building commissioners were succeeded by a buOd- 
ing superintendent who carried on the work until 1876. In that year 
the legislature made various appropriations for the organization and 
maintenance of the reformatory under the direction of Messrs. Louis 
D. Pilsbury, Sinclair Tousey, WOliam C Wey, Rufus King and Arid 
S. Thurston. On the 9th of May of that year (1876) the board met 
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and organized, decting Louis D. Pitsbury to the presidency of the 
board, and Mr. Z. R. Brockway as general superintendent. 

Mr. Brockway came to the reformatory with the experience 
of twenty-five years in the prison service, and immediately from 
the Detroit House <A Correction in Michigan, where he had inaugu- 
rated many reformatory methods. Mr. Brockway was one of a 
committee of three (the other two being Mr. Wines of New York 
tod Mr. Sanborn of Massachusetts) who drafted the declaration of 
pfinciples for a prison system, adopted and promulgated by the 
national prison congress held in Gncinnati in 1870. 

Mr. Sanborn, in a paper read at the Toronto conference tn 
19CX), speaking of the draft of the bill by the committee, said: "As 
it finally stood, while somewhat abundant or exuberant in its phrases, 
thb platform did contain, thirty years ago, nearly everything, in 
germ, which has been changing the rude and disjointed mass of prison 
laws and rules of that period into the present system." 

No person could be better fitted for the superin tendency of 
such an institution than Mr. Brockway, with his rare genius and 
extensive personal experience in prison work. He remained in 
office until 1900, a period of time sufficient for the organizaticm and 
practical completion of the reformatory in harmony with his ideas. 

In 1877 Mr. Brockway drafted the bill for the organic law 
goveming the institution. The origbal draft embodied an indeter- 
minate sentence without limitation, which was approved by the board 
of managers and incorporated in their report to the l^islature. But, 
previous to its introduction in the I^islature. fearing that the bill 
in this form might not pass, the draft was altered, limiting the sen- 
tence to " the maximum term provided by law for the crime for which 
the prisoner was amvicted and sentenced." 

An appeal was made to the magistrates, the clergy, and philan- 
thropic persons generally throughout the state to use their influence 
toward the passive of the bill, which was passed without opposition 
and became a law which stands to the present time, without material 
alteration. Undoubtedly, had the section containing the indeter- 
minate sentence clause as or^ally drafted been left in the bill, it 
would have become the law, as drafted, and would have given to us 
the purely indeterminate sentence which we have not been able to 
obtain up to the present time. 

The law as parsed has served as a model for practically all of 
the laws adopted in the different states and it seems to be of sufficient 
importance to be herein mcorporated in ftdl: 
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Act Creating the New York State Reformatory 

Section i. Any person who shall be convicted of in offense 
punishable by imprisonment in the New York State Reformatory, 
and who« upon such conviction* shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
therein, shall be imprisoned according to thb act and not otherwise. 

Section 2. Every sentence to the reformatory of a person 
hereafter convicted of a felony or other crime shall be a general 
sentence to imprisonment in the New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira» and the courts of this state imposing such sentence shall not 
fix or limit the duration thereof. The term of such imprisonment of 
any person so convicted and sentenced shall be terminated by the 
managers of the reformatory, as authorized by this act, but sudi 
imprisonment shall not exceed the maximum term provided by law 
for the crime for which the prisoner was convicted and sentenced. 

Section 3. Every clerk of any court by which a criminal 
shall be sentenced to the New York State Reformatory shall furnish 
to the officer having such criminal in charge a record containing a 
copy of the indictment, and of the plea, the names and residences of 
the justices presiding at the trial, also of the jurors, and of the wit* 
nesses sworn on the trial, a full copy of the testimony and the chaiige 
of the court, the verdict, the sentence pronounced, and the date 
thereof, which record duly certified by the clerk, under his hand and 
official seal, may be usea as evidence against such criminal in any 
proceeding taken by him for a release from imprisonment by habeas 
corpus or otherwise. A copy of the testimony taken (Mi the trial, 
and of the charge of the court shall be furnished to the clerk, for the 
purposes of this act, by the stenographer acting upon the trial, or if 
no stenographer be present, by the district attorney <rf the county. 
The stenographer or district attorney furnishing sucn copy, and tne 
county clerk, shall be entitled to such compensation, in every case 
in which they shall perform the duties required by this act, as shall 
be certified to be just by the presiding judge at the trial, and shall 
be paid by the county in which the tnal is had, as part of the court 
expenses. The* clerk shall also, upon any such conviction and sen- 
tence, forthwith transmit to the superintendent of the reformatory 
notice thereof. 

Section 4. Upon the receipt of such notice, the superinten- 
dent in person, or a subordinate officer of the reformatory by said 
superintendent for that purpose duly delegated, shall proceed to the 
place of trial and conviction, and the sheriff or keeper of the jail 
naving the custody of the convict, shall deliver him to such superin- 
tendent or delegated officer, with the record of his trial and convic^ 
tion as made up by the clerk, and such convict shall thereupon be 
conveyed to the reformatory, the expense of which conveyance shall 
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^ a charge against and paid out of the earnings or other funds c^ the 
r^ormatory. 

Section 5. The board of managers shall have power to trans- 
fer temporarily, with the written consent of the superintendent of 
Cms. to either of the state prisons, or in case any prisoner shall 
m* insane, to the convict asylum at Auburn, any prisoner who, 
subsequent to his committal, shall be shown to have been, at the 
time of his conviction, more than thirty years of age, or to have 
been previously convicted of crime, and may also transfer any appar- 
ently incorrigible prisoner, whose presence in the reformatory ap- 
pears to be seriously detrimental to the well-being of the institu- 
tion. And such managers may, by written requisition, require the 
return to the reformatory of any person who may have been so trans- 
ferred. The said board of managers shall also nave power to estab- 
lish rules and regulations under which prisoners withm the reforma- 
tory may be allowed to go upon parole outside the reformatory 
buildings and inclosure, but to remain while on parole in the legal 
custody and under the control of the board of managers and subject 
at any time to be taken back within the inclosure of said reformatoiy, 
and lull power to enforce such rules and regulations, and to retake 
and reimprison any convict so upon parole is hereby conferred upon 
said board, whose written order certified by its secretary shall be a 
sufficient warrant for all offtcers named in it to authorize such otficers 
to return to actual custody any conditionally released or paroled 
prisoner, and it is hereby made the duty of ail officers to execute said 
order the same as ordinary criminal process. The said board of 
managers shall also have piswer to make all rules and regulations 
necessary and proper for the employment, discipline, instruction, 
education, removal and temporary or conditbnal release and return 
as aforesaid of all the convicts in said reformatory. 

Section 6. Whenever there is unoccupied room in the re- 
formatory, the board of managers may make requisition upcHi the 
superintendent of prisons, who snail select such number as is required 
by such requbition from among the youthful, well-behaved and most 
promising convicts in the state prisons, and transfer them to the 
reformatory for education and treatment under the nlles and regula- 
tions thereof. And the board of managers are herdiy authorized to 
receive and detain during the term of thar sentence to the state 
pristm such priscmers so transferred, and the laws applicable to 
convicts in the state prisons, so far as they relate to the commutation 
of imprisonment for good conduct, shall be applicable to said con- 
victs when transferred imder this section. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of said board of managers to 

maintain such control over all prisoners committed to their custody 

as shall prevent them from committing crime, best secure th^ self- 

nipport and accomplish their reformation. When any prisoner 
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shall be recdved into the reformatory upon direct sentence thereto, 
they shall cause to be entered in a r^^ister the date of such ad- 
mission, the name» age» nativity, nationality, with such other facts 
as can be ascertained, of parentafi;e, of early social influences, as seem 
to indicate the constitutional and acquired defects and tendencies of 
the prisoner, and based upon these, an estimate of the then present 
conaition of the prisoner and the best probable plan of treatment. 
Upon such register shall be entered quarter-yearly, or oftener, min- 
utes of observed improvement or deterioration of cnaracter, and notes 
as to methods and treatment employed. Also all orders or altera- 
tions afFectins the standing or situation of such prisoner, the dp- 
cumstances of the final release, and any subsequent facts of the 
personal history which may be brought to their knowledge. 

Section 8. The board of managers shall, under a syst^ of 
marks or otherwise, fix upon a uniform plan under which tney shall 
determine what number of marks, or what credit shall be earned by 
each prisoner sentenced under the provisions of this act, as the con- 
dition of increased privileges, or of release from their control, which 
system shall be subiect to revision from time to time. Each prisoner 
so sentenced shall oe credited for good personal demeanor, diligence 
in labor and study and for results accomplished, atld be charged for 
derelictions, nq;ligences and offenses. An abstract of the record 
in the case of each prisoner remaining under control of the said board 
of managers shall be made up semi-annually, considered by the 
managers at a r^lar meeting, and filed with the secretary of state, 
which abstract snail show the date of admission, the age, the then 
present situation, whether in the reformatory, state prison, asylum 
or elsewhere, whether any and how much progress or improvement 
has been made, and the reason for release or continued custody, as 
the case may be. The managers shall establish rules and regulations 
by which the standing of eacn prisoner's account of marks or credits 
snail be made known to him as often as once a month, and oftener 
if he shall, at any time, request it, and may make provision by which 
any prisoner may see and converse with some one of said managers 
during every month. When it appears to the said managers that 
there is a strong or reasonable probability that any prisoner will 
live and remain at liberty without violating the law, and that his 
release is not incompatible with the welfare of society, then they shall 
issue to such prisoner an absolute release from imprisonment and 
shall certify the fact of such release and the grounas thereof to the 
governor, and the governor may thereu[)on, in^is discretion, restore 
such person to dtizenship. But no petition or other form of appli- 
cation for the release of any prisoner shall be entertained by the 
managers. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair 
the power of the governor to grant a pardon or commutation in any 
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sentenced to imprisonment in the said reformatory for a definite 
period of time, said sentence shall not for that reason be void, but 
the persons so sentenced shall be entitled to the benefit and subject 
to ine liabilities of this act, in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if the sentence had been in the terms reauired by section two 
of this act, and in such case said managers snail deliver to such 
offender a copy of this act, and written informs lion of his relation 
to said managers. 

Section lo. Said managers may appoint suitable persons in 
any part of the state charged with the duly of supervising prisoners 
who are released on parole, and who shall perform such other lawful 
duties as may be required of them by the managers; and such per- 
sons shall be subject to direction and removal by said managers, 
and shall be paid for the duties actually performea under the direc- 
tion of said managers a reasonable compensation for their services 
and expenses, and the same shall be a charge upon and paid from the 
earnings or other funds of the reformatory. 

From the passage of this law until the present time there 
has been but little deviation from the system originally devised. 
Few changes have been made in the law; none of them have affected 
its essentials. The system has not been without criticism, and a num- 
ber of investigations have been made into its policies and methods. 

The reformatory at Elmira being the pioneer institution of 
tlus kiitd, it b deemed best to follow in this article minutdy its 
iiuuguraticm and development for the histor}' of the reformatory 
movement. The reformatories which have been established in 
other states have largely patterned from this institution in their 
laws, oi^nizaticxi and methods and a bri^ description will be given 
of institutions from which information has been received. 

Without detailing the successive transitions in the develop- 
ment cf the r^ormatory, a description of the institution and its 
methods will be givoi as they exist at the present time. During the 
thirty-^our years of its existence there have been but thirty-two 
members of the board of managers. During a large portion of the 
time the board has consisted of five members and during the last 
three years, of seven members; so that the time served by most of 
them has been of sufficient duration to t^tain a good knowIe<^ of 
the aims and methods of the institution. One member. Doctor . 
William C Wey. served on the board for twen^-one years. During 
this period there have been three superintendents, Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, from 1876 to 1900; Doctor Frank W. Robertson, from 1900 to 
190}, and Mr. Joseph F. Scott, from 1903 until the present time. 
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Mr. Biockway, as has been previously stated, came to the re- 
formatory with an experience of twenty-five years in other penal 
institutions, and Mr. Scott had been connected with the reformatory 
institutions of the state of Massachusetts for twenty-three years 
previous to accepting the superintendency of the Elmira institution^ 

Nearly every year has seen the erection of some new building 
for the developing needs of the institution* and new methods have 
from time to time been adopted. The institution, inclusive of land 
and buildings, has cost 12,121,143.30. 

The buildings are constructed of stone and brick, and those 
erected during the last six years are fireproof. They consist of an 
administration building and superintendent's residence, the cdl- 
block structures, occupying the front and two sides of the rectangle, 
comprising the institutional enclosure; a domestic building, a bath 
house and laundry, eight trades schools, a school house, an armory 
and drill hall, a gymnasium, a hospital, a power house, together 
with numerous farm and horticultural buildings. There is a large 
auditorium, a chapel, and a lecture hall. The following table of 
dimensions of buildings with the accompanying plan will present 
the extent and arrangements of the grounds and buildings with de- 
tailed measurements of all cells, hospital wards, and other statistics. 
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DIMENSIONS AND AREAS OF THE PRINQPAL REFORMATORY BUILDINGS AND ENCLOSURES 

General Measurements: 

Entire grounds, 300 acres; fann, a8o acres; main building and yaid walls, 
720 X 1,056; area, 17 acres; total area covered by main building, iia,ooo si|. ft; 
area, 2lr acres. 

Dimensions of Main Building: 

Front portion, exclusive of extensions and wings, 5^ x 606; north extensioa, 
54 X 372; south extension, 54 x 432; north wing, 54 x 164; central portion. maiR 
buildinc, 54 x 78. 

Cell Blocks: 

North cell block, 21x135; ^^'^^ floors, 34 cells on a floor, total, 136 cells; cadi, 
7x9x8. 

South cell block, 21 x 135; four floors, 44 cells on a floor, total, 176 cells, $ x B. 

North extension cell block, 21 x 388; four floors, 126 cells on a floor; totat 504 
cells, 5x8. 

South extension cell block, 21 x 234; four floors. 72 cells on a floor; totaL a88 
cells, 5x8. 

North wing cell block, 2 1 x 77 ; four floors, 1 4 cells on a floor; total, 56 cells, 8x10. 

South wine cell block, 2 1 x 234; four floors, 26 cells on a floor; total, 104 cells, 5 xB. 

Central Portion of Main Building: 

Includes guard room, 54 x 78, 2d floor; auditorium, 78 x loa, 3d floor. 

Trades School Buildings: 

Trades School building, 60 x 2^4; ist floor, machinist class room, 57 x 135; 
brass smith, 30 x 57, machine wood worker and cabinet maker, C7 x 81 ; 2d floor, printer 
and book binder class room, 57 x 123; shoemaker, 57 x 61 ; telegraph, 21 x 43. 

Trades school building, 76x254; one floor, bricklayer class room, 76x100; 
stone cutter, 30 x 30; stone mason, 30 x 50; plasterer, 76 x 100. 

Trades school building, 100 x 100; one floor; iron and brass moulder class room. 

Trades school building, 61 x 254; ist floor, carpenter class room, 58 x 250; 
2d floor, house painter, sien painter, d^rator, 58 x 25a 

Trades school building, 50 x 2^; ist floor, plumber class room, 47 x 59; steam 
fitter, 47 X 48; tin smith? 47 x 48. Fire engine room, 16 x 26; hose tower, 13x13x71; 
2d fk)or, drawing class room, 47 x 21 5; ice house, 30 x 47 x 32; capacity, i,aoo tons. 

Trades school buildine, 50 x 1 14; ist floor, stock rooms; 2d floor, band hall* 
48 X 80; hardwood finisher class room, iB x 3 1 . 

School of letters class rooms; 26 school rooms, averaging in siae from ^ x 37 
1040x40. 

Miscellaneous: 

Domestic Building, 65 x 245; basement under entire building, with 9 ft. ceiling; 
ist floor, officers' kitchen, 25 x 63; ist grade inmates' kitchen, 25 x 51; general 
inmates' kitchen, 51 x 74; bakery, including fuel room and bread room, 52 x 46; 
two store rooms, 38 x oj; refrigerator, 20 x 40; refri^rating machinery, 20 x 24; | 
2d floor, 63 x i( 
including serving 
3 1 x 83. 4th floor, 

Gymnasium, 90 x 120; ist floor, main room, S3 x 84; open to roof; ninning 
track on gallery extending around sides of room, 4 ft. wide, 330 ft. long, 16 laps to the 
mile; dressing room, 16 x 21; steam room, 16 x 21; swimming-tank room, 16 x 31; 
swimming tank, 8 x 27; 2d floor, drill room, 32 x 83. 

Armory, 21 ^ x 30a 

Hospital, ODservation ward, 35 x 65; medical ward, 54 x 65; surgical ward, 
27 X 44; consumptive ward, 54 x 64; dispensary, 9 x 21. 

Power House, 90 x 150; boiler room, 82 x 86; dynamo room, 32 x 60; coal 
storage room, 30 x 86; capacity, 1,500 tons; smokestack, 1^ ft. diameter, 125 ft. hi^. 

Soap Factory, 28 x 40; ist floor, chipping, pressmg, packing and shipping 
room, 26 X 38; 2d floor, laboratory and factory, 26 x 38. 

Greenhouse, 38 x 122; bam, 51x81; upper farm bam, 25 x 60; reservoir, 900 
x 500 ft., 10 ft. in depth, capacity, 18,000,000 gallons; water pressure at institution, 
about 80 lbs. 

Resiienus, Superintendent's residence, 88 x 1 10; basement, 9 rooms, ist floor, 
9 rooms, 2d floor, 8 rooms. 

Cottages outside the general indosurt. Cottage A, 36 x 39, 12 rooms; Cottage B» 
37 X 38, 12 rooms; Cottage C, 22 x 31, 8 rooms. 
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The melhcxls employed in the reformation of criminals do not 
and cannot differ materially from those employed in the instruction 
of the young in the community at large. It is the aim of the methods 
employed in the reformatory to develop the inmate physically, 
quicken him mentally, improve him morally, teach him obedience 
and self-control and equip him industrially; consequently, there are 
provided for these purposes a gymnasium, a military organization, a 
school of letters, religious and ethical instruction, trades schools and a 
marking system. 

It is designed to have each inmate take a course in physical 
culture. There are two general classes of pupils assigned to the 
gymnasium for treatment; one of these is composed of all the new 
arrivals; this class usually comprises between 200 and 300; its sessions . 
occupy one and a half hours daily. The other class comprises about 
150 in the forenoon and 50 in the afternoon and is made up of in- 
mates assigned by the physician to the gymnasium for special treat- 
ment; its sessions are of two hours' duration daily. The pupils 
remain in the class until in the judgment of the physician they are 
suflkiently improved to assume the regular routine. 

Certain body measurements are taken of each pupil upon his 
admission to the class and these are repeated from time to time by 
the physician, and a record of the same is kept for the purpose of 
ascertaining the rate of physical improvement. In uking these 
measurements the anthropometric system is used. The Ralston 
system of gymnastics is found to be eminently satisfactory and is the 
method practiced in these classes. Each pupil while exercising is fur- 
nished with a special gymnasium suit and at the dose of his exer- 
cise he is required to take both a spray and plunge bath. 

The military organization has been one of the nx»t efficient 
disciplinary agoides imder reformatory methods; supplementing 
the physical culture classes it gives the inmate an erect and graceful 
bearing; it makes him respectful and obedient to commands, and, 
by piomotion from the ranks, through the different grades of officers, 
teaches him responsibility. It alk>ws the use of a large number as 
inmate officers in the discipline of the institutun, which allies them 
with the administration and makes the institution largely sdf- 
gDveming. The military department is under the supervtsicHi of a 
citizen ofTiccr termed the military instructor. He is commaitding 
officer or colonel of the military organization known as the reforma- 
toiy R^menL 

Newly received pris(uieTs, before they are allowed to participate 
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in the daily regimental exercises, are given preliminary training in 
the way of suitable gymnastic exercises for the purpose of improving 
their physical condition and personal bearing and in the art of 
handling military arms; and are taught other movements with the 
aim of qualifying them for taking their places in due time in the 
reformatory r^ment. This group of beginners in military work is 
termed the "Awkward Squad." The reformatory regiment includes 
all men not in the awkward squad or excused by the physician on 
account of physical infirmities. 

The regiment is divided into four battalions of four compamies 
each. A citizen major is in command of each battalion and a few 
of the companies are in command of citizen captains. All officers 
below the rank of captain are inmates. The uniform of the regiment 
for summer is khaki and for winter, woolen ck>th, consisting of Mack 
coat and gray trousers, excepting the inmate officers, who are uni^ 
formed in blue. During the military exercises, all citizen officers 
of the regiment and all inmate officers higher than the rank of 
sergeant, carry swords. The remainder of the inmate officers and 
the rank and file of the regiment are equipped with wooden modds 
of rifles for use in executing the manual of arms. 

The military organization includes a brass band recruited from 
the inmates, and a squad of artillery. For an hour and a half, four 
days each week, the military organization is engaged in regimental 
and battalion drills, preceded by the setting up exercises. Two 
days in the week, Wednesdays and Saturdays, the military exercises 
are held in the afternoon and close with a dress parade. A flag 
staff stands in the parade ground, from which float the national colors, 
raised and lowered each day in military form. 

The school of letters contains 26 class rooms. In addition to 
these rooms, the auditorium, with a seating capacity of 1600, and 
a lecture hall, with a seating capacity of 500 are also used for school 
work. The schools are under the supervision of a school director 
who is assisted by lecturers engaged in educational work outside the 
institution, the chaplains of the institution, and a group of inmate 
teachers. The iiimate teachers are assembled each week in a normal 
class to receive instruction in teaching their respective classes. Out- 
lines are prepared by the school director and printed each day for 
the school work. 

The subjects taught in the school of letters are arithmetic, 
language, nature studies, history, ethics, sociology and literature. 
The classes in history, nature studies and ethics, socblogy and 
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Ktorature are instructed personally by the school director, the chap- 
lains and tfie visiting lecturers. The classes in arithmetic and lan- 
guage are divided into eleven different grades each of which has its 
inmate teacher ^i^, subject to the school director, has entire chai^ 
off and personally conducts the dass sessions. 

The schools are in session five days each week, including Sun- 
day, and school classes are apportioned as follows: Monday, arith- 
metic American history; Tu^ay, arithmetic and sociology; Thurs- 
day, language and American hbtory ; Friday, language and literature; 
Simday, ethics and nature studies. The course of study in arithmetic 
and language is arranged practically as follows: There are twdve 
groups, or grades; the work in each grade consists of a four months' 
course of study, with examinations occurring monthly. At the con- 
clusion of the course, the regular monthly examination includes a 
review of the four months' work just completed, and is the final one 
for the course, determining the pupil's fitness to advance from one 
grade to another. 

In the classes in American history, nature studies, ethics, 
sociology and literature, the instruction is imparted by means of 
lectures ddivered, as stated above, by the school director, the chap- 
lains and visiting instructors. Each class is convened in one group. 
As aids to memory, printed outlines are issued to the pupils; these 
cont2un the salient points upon which the lectures are based. Exam- 
inations are held periodically as in the other courses. 

Special classes are formed for foreigners unable to speak the 
English language. Inmates able to speak the different languages are 
assigned as teachers of these dasses and outlines printed in the 
English language and the language of the pupil are used. Text- 
books for this class are specially prepared by the school director and 
are printed and illustrated in the institutional printing shop. 

Supplementing the school work there is connected with the 
institution a well selected library of about 5,000 volumes, in addition 
to which 50 weekly and monthly publications, including three promi- 
nent metropolitan and two local papers, several religious papers 
and the standard weekly and monthly magazines are taken. In 
additk>n to this there are many journals devoted especially to the 
trades in which instructbn is given at the reformatory. The grade 
and character of the books allowed the prisoner depend in large 
measure upon his status in the school of letters. 

In 1884, the Summary, an institutional newspaper designed 
for the instruction and entertainment of the prisoners, was estab- 
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lished, and it is still continued. It is an eight-page weekly issued on 
Saturday evenings to inmates, citizen officers, and a necessarily 
limited outside circulation. It is edited and printed by the inmates. 
The paper includes general news, editorial comments, local insti- 
tutional items, together with a record showing total number of 
inmates at time of writing, number received, discharged, paroled, 
or returned for violation of parole during the current week; like- 
wise a record of changes in grade, number in school of letters and 
in the trades school, and other information of local interest. All 
matter of a criminal or otherwise objectionable character b czrdvSiy 
excluded. 

The trades schools are under the supervision of a trades school 
director. Each trades class is in charge of a citizen instructor who 
is assisted by more or less extensive groups of inmate instructors 
chosen from the most advanced pupils, preferably graduates of the 
class. Twenty-nine trades are taught: barber, bookbinder, brass 
smith, bricklayer, cabinetmaker, carpenter, clothing cutter, dectri- 
dan, frescoer, hardwood finisher, horse shoer, house pamter, iron 
forger, machine woodworker, machinist, military band music, plas- 
terer, plumber, printer, shoemaker, sign painter, steam fitter, sten- 
ographer and typewriter, stone cutter, stone mason, tailor, tin smith 
and upholsterer. 

In the reformatory system of trades teaching, the minimum 
time in which a trade may be learned is designated as a certain 
number of hours. This total number of hours is divided into exam- 
ination periods. When the pupil works at his trade for the specified 
number of hours alk>wed to the trade in which he is employed, he is 
examined by the citizen instructor in regard to the quality of his 
work and if he passes he is entitled to be advanced to the next higher 
period or outiine. When he has successfully passed all the out- 
lines of the trade at which he is employed he graduates from the 
class and thereafter until his release from the institution may be 
employed in making repairs, constructing new work or, if necessary, 
assigned as an assbtant instructor in the class from which he has 
graduated. The members of the different trades classes also receive 
special instruction in mechanical drawing one day each week. Blue 
prints of the different outiines are prepared for the use of each inmate 
in the different classes, when they are necessary. Many of the build- 
ings have been constructed by the inmates who have learned their 
trades in these classes. 

In addition to the mechanical trades, there is connected with 
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the institution a lai^e farm, including gardens and propagating 
houses. The inmates are given instruction in agriculture and horti- 
culture and practically all the work done in this department is per- 
formed by the prisoners. 

The religious work of the institution is conducted by chaplains 
of the Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths. Religious 
services are conducted each Sunday; the catechetical classes are 
held at other times. The chaplains are given the opportunity for 
pastoral work among the inmates, ad libitum. 

The marking system is a moneury marking system, including 
wage earnings for the purpose of making the inmate industrious and 
frugal. A certain amount is allowed each inmate for his day's 
work, varying with the grade, standing and rank in the military or- 
ganization. Each inmate is chained for board, all articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment purchased at the store house, and for medical at- 
tendance. He is fined for misconduct, and failure to pass hb examina- 
tions in the school of letters and the trades school. His grade and 
release upon parole are determined by his marking. When paroled 
he b allowed whatever money balance may be due him. He is 
given a release under the following rules: 



RULES FOR INMATES. ADOPTED BV THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 

I. ThcfE are three grades: fint, lecond and third, the first being the hi^wft. 
An inmate upon hit commitnwnt to the reformitoTy is admitted to the second grade. 

J. Each inmate win be allawed compensitioa M foDowt: 

First grade inmate* will be aUmwd I .}$ per day. 

Sccoikl grade will be alkiwed | .4; per day. 

No cooipensatioa will be alkwed for Sunda)^ or hdidayi unless upon special 
work. Inmates in third grade pay no board and receive no wages. Inmates in tick 
fallcfy and hospital pay no board and receive no wages. The following miHtaiy con- 
pCBsaiioa will be allowed in addition to the icgular wage*; 

First, second, and third lieutenants and sergeant-majors receive | .j$ per week. 
Fim, xcood, third, fourth, and fifth seigeanis receive | .4$ per «nek. 

y. Inmates who pay for board are cba^d at the following rates: 

Fint grade mei^ | .40 per day. 

Credit first grade men, | ^a per day. 

Second grade men, f .]i per day. 

Each inmate will be charged a cenain fixed rale for each article of f'^h'-f 
pBtduied, except thai the first outfit will be furnished free of coat. Each iamata wfll 
bt charged for medical attendance at the rate of I .ijpervWL 

4. It an inmate fails to pass in bis examinations in the trades school or acbool o( 
Irttert, dedoakxis win be made from his earning* aa foDow*: 

No deductiou wiD be made for standing* of 7} per cent or ovnr, o« examlnatlM. 

A dtdudion of li.oo win be made for a standing e( betwMR 7J per cent and 
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A deduction of $2.00 will be made for a standing of between 50 per cent and 
35 per cent. 

A deduction of S3.00 will be made for a standing under a$ per cent. 

If an inmate fails to obey the rules and receives reports for sock failures, de-. 
ductions will be made from his earnings, for second<lass reports, | .3$; for iirst-dJttt 
reports, |i .00 and upward. The offenses are classified as follovrt: 

First Class Offenses 

Absence without excuse Laying 

Assault or fight Lioentiousnesi 

Crookedness Malicious disturbaaoe 

Disobedience of orders Malicious mischief 

Damaging state property Malingering 

Insolence to officers Profanity or vulgafity 

Larceny Threatentng 

Second Class Offenses 

Altering clothing Not rising at recttatioa 

Assumption of authority Not properly equipped 

Arms not folded at proper time Not at door for coutt 

Carelessness Out of place 

Qothing not in proper order Poor work 

Communicating by signs Quanelii^ 

Dilatory Spitting 

Disorderly conduct Sleeping dressed 

Exchan^ng library book with Shirking 

other mmates Talkir^ 

Inattention Untidiness 

Laughing and fooling Unmilitary bearing or conduct 

Light burning at improper time Utensils not in proper place 

5. An inmate receiving deductions for misconduct amounting to 1 1.00 or none,' 
in any one month, will be deemed to be imperfect in conduct. 

6. An inmate, to be promoted from the second to the first grade must have to 
his credit six perfect months in demeanor and must have passed in his examinations 
in school of letters and trades school. If he fails to pass in trades school or school of 
letters examinations he must have seven perfect months in demeanor in order to be 
eligible for such promotion. 

7. An inmate may be reduced in grade if he makes imperfect months in suc- 
cession, or for serious misconduct in any one month; and he may be restored in grade 
by making the next month perfect after reduction; but, failing in this, he will be re- 
quired to make three perfect months before restoration is made; or a prisoner who is 
reduced to third grade must make thirty days of perfect record before restoration to 
the second grade. 

8. An inmate promoted from the second to the first grade, having S5.00 to his 
credit in earnings, will be permitted to eat in the credit dining room and to hold con- 
versation when at meals. 

^ An inmate in the first grade may be paroled after making six perfect months 
in demeanor if he passes his examinations in the school of letters and the trades school* 
but if he fails to pass his examinations in either school of letters or trades school it will 
be riecessary for him to make seven perfect months in demeanor before he may bt 
paroled. Parole may be granted by a vote of the board of managers, if they have 
confidence that the inmate, if paroled, will conduct himself properiy thereafter. 
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10. Wlwn in inmile hi> been lulhorizcd for parole by Ihe board of mmagtn, 
he may be released on or aflei the i<nh day o( the month in which he U aulhariicd for 
parole, providing he has obtained suitable cmployinem, ialisfaciory lo Ihe mperiit- 
leadeftl. Each inmate after he ii authorized for parole will be allowed to write ihrce 
letter* a day, lor employment, until a satisfactory position is obtained. 

When a prisoner is released upon parole he will proceed at onw lo his place of 
employmeni, and imcned lately upon his arrival at such place of employment wilt 
report to the luperinteedent in writing: and once each month, ihercatler, on date 
shown in bis parole paper; first having his report endorsed by the supervising officer 
to whose care he has been paroled. 

When a prisoner has been on parole for a period of six months and his reports 
ha\« been satisfactory to the superintendent, and when it appears to Ihe state board 
of managers that there is * strong or reasonable probability that such prisoner will 
remain at liberty without violating the law. and that his release is not incompatible 
with the welfare of society, they may issue id such prisoner a discharge from such 
impfisonment. 

11. If an inmate who has been authorJKd for parole fails to obtain employ- 
ment satisfactory to the superintendent, within a period of two months from the dale 
upon which he might have been released if such employment had been obtained, be 
may be released without employment, upon condition that he shall proceed to the 
place designated by the superintendent, where he will be required to seek employment, 
re port ing each day to the supervising officer named in his parole paper, until suchcm- 
ploymenl has been obtained, when he will be governed by the same rules as an inmaie 
paroled direct lo employment. 

1 3. A prisoner upon parole who shall violate the condition of his parole or who 
has again been convi«tcd of crime may be relumed to the institution upon the warrant 
of the iccietary of the board of nuoagen. lo serve out the lerm of his ofiginal senlencc, 
anleu he be again paroled; and the lime between the issuing of Ihe wirrsnt for hit 
return, or a vote of the board of managen declaring bim to be delioquent, uwl the lime 
of bb return lo the reformatory, will not be caosidercd u a part of the original sentence. 

The following are copies of the parole blank and the absolute 
rdease. 

Betai l^orfa ^tate l^tfocmatorp - - €Xmita» ^ |9. 




Chapter 378, of the Lkwa ot 1900, ntitled, AK ACT to im 
amend the •ereral acta reUting to the N. Y. 8t*ta RefonnatoiT at Elisbm. 

Seetloo 20. Parole of PriaoDeta:— The Board of Mana(cn ol audi rrfonnatary 

may aDow aay ptiaoaer eonfined thtreia to go opca panda outdda of .the i^ 

fonDatorr buildJina attd eneloaun, ptmuaat to the nilea of the Board «f Ua^ 

Bgcn. A penoQ io paroled ibaU remwa la the Icfal cnatody sad ODdv eestral 
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. Ton tbaH proceed at once to the place of employment provided tor yoo, vis: 



Kad there remaio, if piftctjcable, for at least ax mooUis from tbia date 

— -. - - 1» 

2. In caae you find it desirable to change your employment or icaideDce, ;aa 
thall finrt get tbe conseat of the mftotigera through the superintendent. 

8. Ob ths - -~ — to — ~ of every month uid uotil absolutely released 

by the managers, you inust forward by mail to tfa« Bupcriot«ndcnt, a report of 

youiself eertiSed by — — 

the agent ot the managers; which report shall etale whether you have been 
oonstantly under pay during the month, and if not, why not, and how much 
money you have expended and aaved, together with a general and full Htatement 
of yourvdf and flurroimdinga- 

i. la all respects conduct yourself honestly; avtud low and evil associationa, 
and abstain from intoxicati&g drinka. 

S. As soon as possible after reaching your destination report to Mr - 

— .. .._, — _ _ _ _ — show him this parole, and write 

to the BUperintcndent. writing afterwards on the to of evaj 

month, as before stated; and when the parole period is duly served and certifin), 

you most procure the recommendation of Mr, ..^.~. — 

tof year absolute release — - 



llts management ol the reformatory has a lively and friendly inttrest in yon. 
You need not fear to communicate with the supointendent in case you loae your 
■Iwatioa or become unable to labor by reason of aickiun or miafortuno. 

During this period of parole, you may rdy upon the aid and goubmI of tlw 
raanafcn and superintendent sad mi^ find the ref ormatwy a dearabla retnftt ia 

Br Tu Mamaobi^ 

HENRY MELVILLE, PutroBirr, 

New Y(^ aty. 
FRANK B. HOORNBEEK, Vies Puhdbmt, 

EDenviDe, N. Y. 
W. N. EASTABROOK, Sec'tt amd Tuss., 

Hmira, N. Y. 

JOHN F. HERBERT, 

Kin|sUn,N.Y. 
MAURICE H. WALL, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
MARVIN OLOOTT. 

CoR^aftN.T. 
CHARUS J. LIEBMANN, 

New Yofk a*r. 



■■ SUPERINTENDENT. 
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New York State Ref oimatory 

ABSOLUTE RELEASE 



To. 



At the meeting of the mftoefen 

your ABSOLUTE RELEASE was ordered to take effect at ones. 

Good behavior while here lecured your parole. Since then yon have diowa 
your ability to jMroperly conduct yourself and there is no reason to prevent your 
success as a respected and useful dtisen. 
By the Managers, 

HENRY MELVILLE, Pbbs., New York Gtf. 

FRANK B. HOORNBEEK, Vicb-Pbbs., EDenviDe, N. Y. 

W. N. EASTABROOK, Sbc'tt and Tubas., Ehnira, N. Y. 

JOHN F. HERBERT, iOngston, N. Y. 

MAURICE M. WALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MARVIN OLCOTT, Coming, N. Y. 

CHARLES J. LIEBMANN, New York Qty. 



SuperioUadeat af Rcfoi 



The absolute release is usually issued after six months, if the 
paroled man's conduct is satisfactory to the superintendent and the 
supervising officer. Since the establishment of the reformatory 
13,357 inmates have been paroled. From the records, and tli^ 
best information that can be obtained, at least 75 per cent have not 
come before the courts again. 

When a prisoner is paroled he proceeds to his place of employ- 
ment with instructions to report to his supervising officer. In the 
city of New York, the supervising of paroled prisoners is done by the 
New York Prison Association; in the city of Buffalo, by the Charity 
Organization Society, and in all cities by the chiefs of police, and in 
the smaller towns, by the justices of the peace. 

The methods employed at the New York State Reformatory 
through this long period of years have attracted widespread interest, 
which has resulted in the establishment of similar institutions in 
fourteen states; and the reformatory methods in these institutions 
have been largely instrumental in the introduction of the probation 
system under which many persons are placed under a supervision that 
is successful iii restoring them to society without commitment to an 
institution. While many states have not yet established distinct 
reformatories for the treatment of adult criminals, many reformatory 
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methods have been introduced into the dilTerent state prisons, and 
the reformatory principles are now generally accepted by the Ameri- 
oui people. 

EASTERN NEW YORK REFORMATORY. NAPANOCH 
In addition to the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, 
which has been described in this article, the Eastern New York 
Reformatory, in Napanoch, Ulster County, was established in 1900. 
Before it was organized as a reformatory institution it was transferred 
lo the prison department and used as a state prison until October, 
1906. 

In an annual message of Governor Higgins he recommended 
that it be recognized as a reformatory institution and placed under 
a new board of managers, to take charge of the institutions at El- 
mira and Napanoch, which was favorably acted upon by the legis- 
lature. A board of managers was appointed and both institutions 
were placed under the charge of one superintendent 

The Eastern New York Reformatory is in process of con- 
struction and the majority of the buildings have been erected. 
All commitments to this institution are by transfer from the New 
York Slate Reformatory at Elmira. When completed, the Eastern 
New York Reformatory will furnish accommodation for 1,000 in- 
mates, and will afford an opportunity for a more thorough dassHka- 
tion of the inmates of the two institutions. 

MASSACHUSETTS REFORMATORY. CONCORD 

The Massachusetts Reformatory was established in 1884, in 
the buildings which had previously been erected for the new state 
prison, in the town (rf Concord. 

This institutkm is under the immediate supervinon of the 
prison commissioners, who now appoint the superintendent; <Hig^ 
nally, the superintendent was appointed by the governor of the state. 

The buildings are substantial, and it is a well equipped plant 
The prisoners are employed in manufacturing under the "state 
account" and "state use" plans. There are also well organized 
trades schools and an excellent school of lettera. There is a lai)ge, 
well developed farm in connection with the institution. 

The literary societies conducted and participated in by the 

prisoners form a special feature of this reformatory. The institution 

admits both misdemeanants and fekins. The indeterminate sentence 

law is in use, but differs from thb law in many states, the maximuin 
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being five years for all guilty of felonies, and two yeais for nrnde- 
meanants. More than 17,000 men have been conunitted to tfiis in- 
stitution. 

OONNECncUT 

For many years there has been agiution in this state for m 
reformatory for male adults. Some years ago an appropriation was 
made and a site purchased, which was afterward abaindoned 

The I^slature of 1909 passed a bill for the esUblishment of m 
reformatory carrying an appropriation of f 500,00a A board of 
managers has been appointed and a site purdiased. 

NEW JERSEY REFORMATORY, RAHWAY 

The New Jersey Reformatory is located at Rahway. The law 
providing for the esUblishment of this reformatory was passed in 
1895. The site selected was a farm belonging to the state sinking 
fund, and comprised about 85 acres. The original plans contemfdated 
buildings that when completed should include four wings containing 
cell blocks capable of accommodating 1,024 prisoners. A central 
building and two wings have been completed, also a domestic build- 
ing, ait industrial building, a power house, hospital, and numerous 
smaller buildings. 

The criminal courts of the state are empowered, in thdr dis- 
cretion, to commit persons who are between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty years to the reformatory instead of the state prison. The 
inmates are detailed to different classes and do all the work required 
upon the farm, and for betterments and repairs. They enjoy daily 
educational advantages and are regularly drilled in military tactics. . 

Up to October 15, 1909, the total number committed was 
1,876, of whom 758 have been released on permanent parole and 
386 are at large, pending their final discharge. The total number 
of inmates on this date was 484, and as many as 573 have been in 
detention at one time. 

PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY. HUNTINGDON 

The reformatory for the state of Pennsylvania is located at 
Huntingdon, a town of some seven thousand' inhabitants in the 
central part of the state. The reformatory was opened February 15, 
1889. ^he state owns about 360 acres of land, ten acres of which 
are enclosed within a brick surrounding wall 21 feet high which 
contains the reformatory buildings. The remainder of the land 
b largely used for farming and truck purposes. The cost of the 
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ground and buildings lo date is $t, 128,000 and the number of com- 
mittncnts made thereto lo September 29, 1909, was 6,893; the popu- 
lation on that date was 754. 

The reformatory consists of the administration building, four 
cell houses containing 804 cells, the various departmental buildings 
and the industrial and trade buildings. A large farm bam, piggery, 
slaughter house and other necessary buildings are located on the 
farm. The management of the reformatory is vested in a board of 
five managers appointed by the governor of the slate for a term of 
ten years each, the term of one member expiring each two years. 
No salary is connected with the office but the necessary traveling 
expenses are paid by the state. 

Commitments are made by the courts of each of the sixty-seven 
counties. Sentences are indeterminate in character. The length of 
time inmates are held is fixed by the board of managers, dependent 
upon the crime for which they have been committed and the record 
they make in their conduct, labor and school studies. No release 
is granted in a shorter period than one year. 

The purpose of the reformatory is to prevent young male 
first offenders between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years from 
becoming criminals and to subject them while in custody to such 
remedial preventive treatment and training and instruction as may 
nuke them honest, reputable citizens; and to furnish such a systein 
of discipline, as well as instruction in the rudiments of an English 
education and in such handicrafts, as may be useful to them after 
their discharge therefrom. 

The schools of the reformatory are in session ten months of the 
year in charge of a superintendent of schools. Sixteen schools are 
in session live evenings of the week under the charge of professional 
teachers permanently employed as officers of the reformatory. The 
schools are graded and an average of 80 per cent is required to pass 
the monthly examinations. 

Some thirty different trades and occupations are taught in the 
trades schools, where, under the charge of competent instructon, 
inmates are afforded trade instruction and take part in the erection 
of and repairs to the buildings <rf the reformatory and the manufac- 
ture of articles for use therein, such instruction being designed to 
enable them to secure the necessary employment on their rdease. 
The building stone b secured on the farm and the brick is manufac- 
tured in the refomutory yard by the inmates. hk>thing whatever 
it manufactured for sak in outnde markets. 
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Eight hours comprise a day's labor under a state law. The 
use of any power-driven machinery is prohibited in the manufacture 
of any article made for sale, and the percentage of inmates who mi^t 
be employed in such work is likewise restricted. 

The parole system of release has proved very effective indeed 
and extends for a period of about seven months after the release of the 
inmate, he being required to report to the general superintendent 
once each month, his report being verified by his employer. The 
total of actual toss from the violatk>n of parole during nine years 
ending December 31, 1908, in which all trace as to the whereabouts 
of the individual has been lost, is but four and one-half per cent of the 
number paroled during that period. 

There are four grades of inmates: first, second, third and fourth, 
the first being the highest and the fourth the lowest New comers 
are admitted into the second grade and never reach the lower grades 
except by reduction for misconduct. Six months of a perfect record 
in the second grade results in promotion to the first grade,, ^irfiich 
gives certain additional privileges, and the same length of tune at 
least must be spent in this grade with a perfect record before being 
entitled to release on parole. Continued failure to maintain a giDod 
record or to perform labor according to instructions, or failure in 
passing monthly school examinations, is foltowed by reduction to the 
third, or, if necessary, to the fourth grade. 

The board of managers appoints the general superintendent. 
physician and chaplain once each year. The other officers are 
appointed by the general superintendent, subject to the approval of 
the board of managers and hold office during good behavior. As 
an aid to discipline the military feature has been introduced. Regu- 
lar drills are held and once each year a competitive drill, between the 
several companies, in charge of the officers of the state national 
guard. A well equipped gymnasium in which all inmates working 
in the shops are required to spend one hour each day, has proved a 
very valuable adjunct to the work. 

OHIO STATE REFORMATORY, MANSFIELD 

The Ohio State Reformatory is located at Mansfield. While 
a substantial beginning was made previous to 1901, the laws in 
that year were revised in many important particulars which ren- 
dered the administration of the institution on advanced reformatory 
lines less difficult. The legislature authorized the expenditure of 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the earnings of the inmates for the pur» 
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Statute fixing the minimum and maximum terms for the different 
offenses^ 

Good industries are maintained and a successful system of 
trades schools establbhed, teaching moulding, blacksmitlui^ car- 
pentry, cabinet making, tin smithing, painting, shoemaking» tailoi^ 
ing, the machinbt trade, stone and brick masonry and electrid^. 
There is a well organized school of letters, embracing the oomniOQ 
branches and a school for the benefit of those in advanced grades. 

The institutional library contains 4,000 volumes. 

There are three grades through which prisoners pass, under 
the indeterminate sentence* One uniform, of blue doth, is used 
exclusively, the distinguishing marks being in the buttons on 
the coats. There are eleven acres inclosed within the main walls, 
with an extra enclosure of three acres adjoining, used as a drill 
ground, where the prisoners are given daily military instruction and 
drill, according to the United States army regulations. 

The population numbers 1,200. Seven ty*-six per cent of the 
2,500 men paroled since the institution was converted from a prison 
to a reformatory, in 1897, after a supervision of one or more years on 
parole, have proven satisfactory; while at least 50 per cent of all 
the men paroled have made useful and law-abiding citizens. 

THE lOWA STATE REFORMATORY. ANAMOSA 

Iowa has only recently converted the state prison at Anamosa 
into a reformatory institution, and very little has been done as 
yet toward an organization under the new statutes. A schod of 
letters has been inaugurated under the supervision of a competent 
superintendent, and while no trades schools have as yet been es- 
tablished, they are contemplated in the near future. The law es- 
tablished the indeterminate sentence, and provides for the commit- 
ment of adult criminals between the ages of sixteen and thirty, who 
have not been previously convicted of a felony and served a term 
in a penal institution. A parole system has been adopted. 

The institution is a massive, fireproof, stone building with ideal 
sanitary conditions. It has large, airy and well lighted shops. It 
has 800 cells, good industrial and educational equipments and a farm 
containing 257 acres of land. The cost of the buildings to date is 
¥1,750,000. It has an excellent location and equipment for carrying 
out the reformatory organization, and promises to become one of 
our best reformatory institutions. 
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COLORADO STATE REFORMATORY, BUENA VISTA . 

The Colorado State Reformatory wss established in 1890 and is 
located in Buena Vista. It is situated in a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded by Rocky Mountain peaks. T'le farm comprises 480 acres. 
The buildings are surrounded by a stockade inclosing five acres. 
The warden's residence and administration building are located 
some distance outside the stockade and the main buildings. 

The institution is well organized, with good industries and a 
large farm which has furnished employment for many prisoners. 
Its mountainous surroundings make escape practically impossible 
and men can be employed in agricultural work with a good deal of 
freedom. 

Much attention is given to lectures from volunteers from without 
the institution, and an oncers' and employes' school is maintained 
which meets qt ri^lar intervals, the warden acting as chairman, in 
which matters concerning the welfare of the institution are freely 
dttcussed. 

MINNESOTA STATE REFORMATORY, ST. CLOUD 
This institution was established by the legblature of 1887 and 
was at first designed for a second state prison, but was organized in 
1889 as a correctional institution intermediate between the state 
training school and the state prison, the purpose being to provide a 
place for first offenders between the ages of sixteen and thirty where 
they might, under as favorable drcumstanccs as possible, rccdve such 
instruction and form such habits as would thereafter enable them to 
maintain themselves as law-abiding citizens. 

AD commitments are on an indeterminate plan and every 
innute may be paroled at any time by the managing board, but 
inmates may not be discharged from the jurisdictbn of the state 
unt3 the expiration of the minimum term prescribed by law for Aeir 
offenses. 'They may not be held under the jurisdiction of the institu- 
tioii for a greater length of time than themaximum fixed by law as 
punishment for their offenses. 

The first seventy-five inmates of the institution were received 
in the autumn of 1889 on transfer from the Minnesota state piistMi 
at Stillwater. Inmates of the state reformatory may be transferred 
to the state prison or to the state training school, and inmates from 
those institutions may be transferred to tfie reformatory. 

From 1887 until August 1, 1901, the institution was under the 
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management of a bt-partban board of six citizens of the state» 
were appointed by the governor. Smce the date last mentioned 
the institution has been under the management of the state board dt 
control, consisting of three citizens of the state, one of whom is ap- 
pointed by the governor every second year for a term of six yean, 
the chairman being the member whose term b soonest to esqme 
All purchases of supplies are made by the state board of control* unde 
a systmi of competitive bids, and all disbursements of money on 
account of the reformatory must first be authorized by the managing 
board. 

The chief executive officer is known as the general superinten- 
dent, and he has full authority to engage and discharge all officers 
and employes. No public official is permitted, under the law, to 
solicit an appointment for any person in the reformatory service, and 
this l^al requirement is strictly observed. The conduct of the insti- 
tution is entirely free from every partisan or political consideration. 

D. E. Meyers was the general superintendent from 1887 until 
1894. Wm. E. Lee held the position from 1894 to April i» 1896. 
W. H. Houlton succeeded Mr.* Lee and remained in office until April 
1, 1900, when Mr. Frank L. Randall, the present incumbent, was 
appointed. 

The total number of inmates received, prior to the first day of 
January, 1901, was 1209 and on that date the population of the insti* 
tution was 146 young men. The total number of inmates recdved 
prior to January i, 19 10, was 2504, and the populatbn on that date 
was 356. The law does not exclude the commitment of women to 
the reformatory but no provision has ever been made for their accom- 
modation. Occasionally a woman is received, and she is invariably 
placed in the home of one of the subordinate officials, from whence 
she is usually paroled, after a comparatively short detention, unless 
she should prove intractable, in which case she is usually transferred 
to the state prison. 

The following trades are carried on and taught, namdy: 
quarrying, stone dressing, blacksmithing, tool tempering, carpentry, 
steam engineering, electrical engineering, plumbing, pipe fitting, 
bricklaying, stone masonry, cooking, laundering, shoemaleing, but- 
ter making, harness making, barbering, tailoring, butchering, print- 
ing, gardening, farming, tile making, baking, waiting, bookkeeping, 
and ftericulture. 

A granite wall, 23 feet in height, is being constructed to enck>se 
50 acres of the ground, within which will be bcated all shops and 
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the main garden. About looo acres of land are connected with the 
itstitution, and approximately one-third is used for each of the follow- 
ing purposes, namely: tillage, meadow and pasture. All work done 
b of a productive character. The inslitution constructs its own 
buildings from granite, and they are of a beautiful and sanitary char- 
acter, secure and fireproof. 

Three evenings in each week school is held during two hours. 
the instruction being by the guards and keepers. Fortnightly 
throughout the year moral instruction is given in the chapel to the 
entire inmate body. At frequent but irregular intervals lectures, 
musicals, theatricals and other entertainments are provided. Oo 
holidays the inmates gather in the yard for games and sports. No 
resident chaplain is provided, but on each Sunday of the year religious 
services are held in the chapel; on the first Sunday of each month by 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, and on other Sundays by other religious 
teachers who attend for that purpose from the city of St. Qoud. 
A resident physician b employed to whom all inmates may apply for 
treatment or medication each morning. 

In the latter pari of the year 1969 the services of specialists in 
nervous diseases and insanity were secured, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the inmates and informing the management as to their mental 
condition. Thb work was carried on to only a limited extent prior 
to the beginning of the year 1910, but suflicient was reported by the 
st>ecialbts to indicate the importance of the new measure, as it was 
found that among the inmates were many imbeciles, idiots, feeble- 
minded, demented and d^enerate persons. It is expected that this 
line of work will be pursued until every inmate has heat carefully 
examined and reported upon, and it b the intention that all d^en- 
crate incorrigibles, and all persons manifesdy incompetent, shall be 
eliminated from the institution. 
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to better and inspiring them to strive for the best* will always remain 
a divine art even the approximate mastery of which b reserved for 
the men and women who, in addition to character* knowledge and 
wisdom* have infinite resourcefulness and consummate tact. Added 
to these qualifications there is often a dash of that indefinable gift 
spoken of as genius. This art* however* is never at its best till it 
has won tribute of sifted knowledge from tvtry science having aug^ 
to offer for human betterment. 

The methods employed in reformatory institutions are all bor- 
rowed from those which have been approved in the great forma* 
tive institutions evolved by society for the purpose of prepanng the 
individual for civilized life. In our most progressive rdTormatoiy 
institutions will be found no religious* educational* or moral training 
methods not sanctioned and found effective in the home* the church* 
or the school (including industrial training schools). These agehdes 
are supplemented by carefully selected circulating libraries* main- 
tained in the respective reformatories* and by courses of lectures. 
Inmates are permitted to subscribe for magazines* and a weekly 
paper is published by the institution* designed to afford a review of 
the important and wholesome news of the outside worid. 

Formal religious and moral instruction in most American re- 
formatories is supplemented by a school of ethics or school of con- 
duct* in which inmates discuss freely a wide range of subjects in- 
volving ethical questions. These questions are* as a rule* practical* 
and frequently have a direct bearing upon the conduct dl officers 
and of inmates of the institution. The superintendent of a large 
reformatory reports that the success attending the experiment of 
employing a large number of prisoners on an extensive institution 
farm and other outside industries without armed restraint* is due to 
the moral sentiment created by the school of ethics. 

As a condition to successful work in moral regeneration* the 
physical welfare of the young men in reformatories is r^arded as of 
first importance* and the methods for promoting the health of these 
young men are such as are suggested by the highest authorities* as 
to employment, rest, medical treatment* diet, exercise, and complete 
sanitation. Military drill and a well equipped gymnasium are fea- 
tures of most American reformatories. 

It is held fundamental that the reformatory inmate* before 
being restored ^o society* should have acquired the necessary skill 
and the habit of industry to render him self-supporting. The young 
criminal may be awakened to a new intellectual day by the educa- 
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is characterized by tboroiig^« firm, benevofent disdpliiie. It never 
renders the personal appearance of the prisooer fitakish or gpocesqoe. 
It imposes no penalties tending to destroy deoeot self**respect or to 
deaden the sensibilities of the young criminaL Nor will such disci* 
pline attack the physical int^ty of the man it seeks to Rffonn, by 
imposing as a character-improving penalty oorpcval punishment, 
starvation* torture, <^ the dungeon. These harsh destructive metlft- 
ods of discipline have but small place m American nffornuitorie^ 
and are rapidly giving way« and in their stead one finds temporaiy 
isolatkm f<^ reflectkxi, folkywed by proper mstructioQ, an appeal to 
the best and highest motive to which the offender will reqxmd; ia 
the meantime a strong monl pressure that restrains, support^ 
sustains, and stimulates the man until by a process of subs ti tution, 
sdf-respect, self-control, higher motives, and established habits do 
thdr perfect work. 

A wholesome moral institutional atmosfdiere is essential in 
order that reformatory methods of discipline nuy bring the desired 
results in general improvement and in improvement of individual 
character. The moral atmosphere should not be tainted by any- 
thing questk>nable in business methods, official amxNntroents, or 
in the character <^ conduct of any person emfdoyed in the refbmuH 
tory service. It should be so genial and warm with honest human 
sympathy as to be a balm for the hurt mind <^ the bruised heart, and 
a gentle stimulant to the dormant sensibilities of those iriio may be 
at all respcmsive. Then, too, it should be so dectric with manly 
vigor as to quicken into life the latent manliness that is supposed to 
sleep in the soul of even the most indifferent criminaL 

The methods employed in American reformatories in a laige 
way have much in common, resting as they do upon conunonly 
accepted principles, but since methods may be so readily modified 
by the difference of conditions, and stOl more by the influence of the 
personality and resourcefulness of the superintendent and those asso- 
ciated with him, there b infinite opportunity for experimentation 
and variety. 

Certain great truths are generally accepted by reformatory 
administrators: 

(i) That improved environment, and conscience-enlightened 
will, may be successfully invoked to save the criminal from heredi- 
tary tendency or predisposition. 

(a) That the most hope-inspiring fact concerning humanity b 
the eternal improvableness of the individual man, as John Fiske 
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puts if; espedany if Uken in hand for traming when young. It is 
to be hoped that those who are so good that they camud and those 
who are so bad that they wiU not avail themsdves of thb comforting 
doctrine are so few as to be negjUgiUe. 

(3) That the individual in the reformatory institution should 
not be lost in the mass. The individual soul is the entity to which 
reformatory effort should tend. The universe flowers in personal 
eatceflence, and just as surdy crime flows from individual wrong-* 
doing. It is extremdy difficult to classify those sent to a reformatory 
for tr e atm ent or instruction. Every mind hath its own weakness 
and every heart knoweth its own grief. To be individually known» 
as a nde, h to stimulate deserved recognition and acquaintance. 

(4) That the training of the individual will into wholesome 
subjection to the social wiU is a very important functkm of the re* 
formatory. Most young criminals are ssKlly lacking in thb respect. 
When the formative agencies of society f aul to train the individual 
to cheerful obedience to proper authority* an ^otist is begotten* an 
anarchist is fostered* and a criminal developed The poet is right 
when he says: 

"Tlmt roott bear up doninioa — Kaowledfe. WiU— 

Theie twita are strong, but stranger 3«t the thinl. 

Obedience. Tis the great tap rocyt that knit round the rock of duty is not stirred. 

Though heaven-kxised tempests spend their utmost skill." 

The power to conceive of and to discharge social obligations is the 
highest test of individual worth. 

Reformatory methods and processes do not constitute the round 
of transcendental nonsense that unwise advocates and partially in- 
formed opponents of the system have represented it to be. On the 
contrary, students of reformatory methods in the main have avoided 
the windy waste of speculation where no intellectual horizon sets a 
limit and no rational landmarks fix direction, — and from which the 
occasional investigator brings as yet vague and hazy deliverances* 
concerning " defectives/' " innate criminals/' *' degenerates/' " hered- 
itary taint/' amd "prenatal disposition/' — and have confined them- 
selves to the physical and psychical peculiarities of the individual. 

In America, neither the national nor the state governments 
have perfected a system by which discharged prisoners can be traced 
during their lifetime, and their whereabouts and conduct deter- 
mined at any time. Public opink>n is divided as to the wisdom of 
such procedure. It is therdore impossible to secure statistical data 
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approaching scientific piedsioii upon whidi to base a statenieat d 
the results obtained fiom reformatory methods* Most wdtoifHi- 
i2ed refomutories exercise siipervisioo and friendly surveillMifls for 
suted periods, rang^ from one year to a knga time. During fltk 
period, the paroled men are in the legal custody off the kistitiitiQS 
and under the care of experienced field oflSceis, ^r4io visit them at 
frequent intervals and make full reports to the management off the 
institution in each case. In case of reoommisrion of crime or viohh 
tion of the rules of parole, the field officer returns such violaton to 
the institution, where they are given a hearis^ fay tlie boaid of 
managers or trustees, sitting as a.oourt, which passes upon tlie <|iie^ 
tion of revocation of parole, the writer has before Um letters fma 
the superintendents of many refomutcmes setting forth tiieir judg- 
ment expressed in mathematical terms, ja to the ploportioii off puoled 
inmates who refrain from recommission of crime, and ooodoct diem* 
selves as good dtizens. The daU at hand show that the highest I 
estimate is 85 per cent, and the lowest is 60 per cent, and tint 
the average is 75 per cent The writer's experience and observa- 
tion lead him to believe that after making due allowance for Apse 
who may lapse after final discharge, and find thdr pmper plaoe 
in some priscm in a distant part of the country, at leut tibree 
out of four young men discharged from reformatory institutious 
refrain from crime and become helpful members of society. 

The reformatory training increases very appreciably tiie eco- 
nomic efficiency of the young men who go forth on parole, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the average wage paid to men while on 
parole. This is particularly true of institutions in which industrial 
training and activities result in commercial output 

The success attained by reformatories through the adoption of 
humane and educative methods has resulted throughout the country 
in a modification of disciplinary methods in the old line or ordinary 
prisons. In fact, the administrations of some of the prisons classed 
as state penitentiaries have gone so far in this direction that they 
surpass in reformatory value some of the more conservative so-called 
reformatories. The effect of the success of the reformatory methods 
has been even more influential in modifying public opink>n and the 
attitude of the average man amd woman toward prison administra- 
tion. A quickened conscience and aroused public sentiment growing 
out of this agitation find expression in probation laws, juvenile 
courts, and other methods of reclamation of children and delinquent 
youth. So far as a prison serves the purpose of segregation and 
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detention of the lawless, the reformatory is as efTeclive as the ordi- 
nary penitentiary, and because of the general application of the in- 
determinate sentence to reformatory administration, it is more effec- 
tive both in the retention of those not deserving early release and 
the early release of those found worthy of restoration. 

in closing, the writer desires to state that a retrospect of the 
years of experience in dealing with the young men committed to his 
care does not destroy nor weaken his faith in reformatory methods 
of dealing with the youthful criminal. The failures, however, are 
sufTicient to measurably justify the contention of the pessimist and 
to sober the zeal of the optimist. The latter has, however, upon the 
whole, the larger truth and is best able to distinguish between the 
substance and the shadow— be that shadow never so dark. 

He is inclined to believe that it is better — more wholesome — ^for 
those who are charged with the practical administration of a reform- 
atory to lean to the optimistic; otherwise they might be disposed to 
minimize their efforts by absolving themselves from responsibility 
by attributing their failures to the total depravity of the offenders, 
rather than to find the explanation largely in their own limitations 
as to means and methods, their want of resourcefulness, and their 
lack of experience, knowledge, and wisdom. Cynicism is a fatal 
handicap to one who would win success as an apostle of hope in a 
reformatory. 
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THE REFORMATORY TREATMENT OF WOMEN 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

By ISABEL C BARROWS (Mn. S. J. Baemows) 

BEFORE considering reformatories and reformatory treatment 
for women in the United States we may first ask how many 
women in this country are committed to prisons of any kind 
and what is the nature of their crimes. We shall then be better able 
to judge whether the system adopted by a few states is the one best 
fitted to reform its female prisoners. For only by reforming them,— 
that is, training them to become good citizens in the hi^iest sense of 
the word, — can they be prevented from rdapsing into crime. Tbb 
too affords the surest protection to society. 

THE NUMBER OF WdMEN WHO NEED THIS TREATMENT 

The census taken in 1904 shows that in continental United 
States there were, on the 30th of June, in the 1 337 prisons, jails, work- 
houses and reformatories, 81,772 inmates, of ^ndiom 45<9, or 5.5 per 
cent, were female prisoners. That there were not more in a total 
population of about eighty-two millions is explained thus: 

"Imprisonment as a penalty for minor offenses is being sup- 
planted more and more by reformative processes. Thousands who 
would formerly have been sent to prisons are now placed on probation, 
or are dealt with by other means than imprisonment. Even where 
a formal probation system has not been established the tendency is 
away from imprisonment as the one penalty for offenses of all kmds." 

Another reason is that there is a great difference in the stan- 
dards of the courts in imposing penalties. Again, some states which 
have meagre facilities for caring for criminals imprison as few as 
possible. This is notably true in the treatment of female offenders. 
The census of 1900 gave the percentage of female prisoners as 8.5 
as against the 5.5 four years later. That would seem to indicate a 
decided falling off in crime among women throughout the country, 
though the statement must be taken in connection with other facts. 

The census considers some of these facts: 
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"More than one-half of the female prisoners in continental 
United States, or 56.6 per cent, committed offenses against society. 
Of these 35.7 per cent had been sentenced for offending against 
chastity, white 74.3 per cent had been found guilty of offenses against 
public policy, drunkenness, vagrancy, and disorderly conduct. Only 
18.8 per cent were found guilty of crimes against the person and 23,7 
per cent against property." 

These figures may however be misleading if applied to the whole 
country. The area of the United States is divided into five parts for 
the purpose of the census, and when looked at in this way it is found 
that the female prisoners enumerated are not equally distributed over 
the entire country, but that more than one-half are credited to the 
North Atlantic group of states and in this division 77.3 per cent had 
been imprisoned for crimes against society, 5.8 per cent for crimes 
against the person and 16.5 per cent for crimes against property. 
The South Atlantic group shows 25.3 per cent crimes against society; 
the North Central 45.7 per cent, the South Central i j.i per cent, and 
the Western 56.8 per cent. To quote again from the census: 

"These percentages have little bearing on the comparative 
prevalence of crimes against society among women of the different 
sections, but indicate the differences in the degree to which the 
population is centralized in urban communities and chiefly the varia- 
tions in the standards of punishing female offenders by imprisonment. 
Violations by women of the laws concerning chastity are not confined 
to any particular section, yet it is chiefly in the North Atlantic 
states and to some extent in the North Central states, that females 
are found in prison for such violations. 

"Drunkenness, disorderly conduct and vagrancy were the 
offenses for which 1754 of the 4503 female offenders were incar- 
cerated. More than one-half of all the females in the United States 
who had been sentenced for drunkenness were reported from Massa- 
chusetts, and about one-half of those sentenced for disorderly conduct 
and vagrancy, from New York. A great state like Illinois, on the 
other hand, showed but nine female prisoners incarcerated for va- 
grancy and none for either of the two other offenses. The number of 
females in prison for crimes against society is to be regarded, there- 
fore, not as a measure of the frequency of the commission of such 
offenses by women, but rather as an indication of the policy in re- 
tpecl to the enforcement of the law in the case of women. 

"Of the 845 women in prison for crimes against the person, 
^7 per cent had been sentenced for homJckle: 15.9 per cent for 
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«sssiilt« and 15.6 per cent for robbery. Here figpies aie levenedL or 
145 ^vomen in the South Atlantic group were guShy oT homadde 
against 60 in the North Atlantic 

"Among the 1069 female prisoners sentenced fior oiroei agdut 
property 4.5 per cent were guilty of amo, 9.5 percent off buq^hiy 
and 81.3 per cent of larceny. 

''Except in Massachusetts, New York. IBinois^ Gofendoi, and, 
to a limited extent in a few other states* the indeterminate sculoioe 
is nc^ applied to women. In all 33.8 per cent of the women had been 
committed for terms of one year or more; ^.3 per cent, however, lor 
less than five years." ^ 

Of the population of the prisons of the Umted States in 1904, 
numbering about 8i,77i, the women then furnished 5.$ per cent 
With the exception of a few Aorthem states women who are p mom n 
are subjected to the treatment of the ordinary criminaL Thqr are 
dothed, fed» guarded, and compelled to work accoidmg to the wqf 
each state cares fc^ its prisoners. They are, however, as a nde^ under 
the oversight of some woman, either a matron specially a p poi n ted 
for the purpose, or the wife of the warden or jailar. In tiie cities a 
police matron has charge of them from the time of arrest tfll th^ aie 
committed to the care of the institutkm to which they are sentenced. 
Separate quarters are provided for them in all institutions^ though 
too often there is a possibility of communication with the men wbo 
are in the same building. This is markedly true of county jaiii, 
where women are sent not only for detentbn till trial, but to serve 
short sentences. The work furnished for them is of a lighter kmd 
than that given to men, — sewing, the easier sort of laundry work, 
and the repairing of clothing. In many prisons they are allowed to 
do fancy work at odd hours which they may sell for their own ad- 
vantage. In very few is there any special industry provided for 
them. The state prison of New York, at Auburn, b a notable ex- 
ception in this direction. 

YOUNG WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

But besides the nearly 83,000 adult crimmals enumerated in the 
United States in 1904, the census of that year shows that there were 
in 93 institutions for the young, 33,034 juvenile delinquents between 
the ages of seven and twenty-one. Of these, 4,857 were girls. Forty 
states and territories have juvenQe institutk>ns; ten have none. 
About half of them are for boys only, twenty-two for girls akme and 
about as many for both boys and girls. We concern ourselves here 
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only with girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, of whom 
814 were committed during the year 1904. They were of many 
nationalities and several religions. The admirable report of the 
reformatory school for girls al Hudson, New York, which has trained 
and parol^ many, and has at present about joo in the institution, 
thus describes them: 

" We have coming to us young gids from the city and from the 
country; gids without homes who have lived upon the streets; 
girk from homes of drunken parents; girls from homes of degrada- 
tion and squalor and vice; girls from homes that have lost the mother, 
or from poor homes where the mother has to go out to work; girls 
from homes where the parents are careless, indifferent, neglectful; 
girls from homes of the foreign born who do not know how to meet 
the problems of American life; girls from homes where there has been 
lack of judgment, or where heredity and environment have defeated 
good endeavor, — all bringing unknown material, of whose histories, 
formative influences, mental and moral and physical conditions, tem- 
peraments, natures, capacities, the officers of the school must some- 
how get knowledge and understanding. 

"We have some giris ignorant of letters, of manners, of morals. 
of the decencies of life, of truth, of honor; some not ignorant, but de- 
fiant and without hope because they have done wrong; some with 
false knowledge of their physical natures, developed beyond their 
years by a harmful environment; some with no habits of self-control, 
accustomed to gaining their ends by exhibitions of violent passion; 
some deficient mentally; and some forced by circumstances intosit- 
uations in which they were in danger of becoming depraved. 

"The problem is to know and understand each gifl, to fmd out 
what must be given to her and what must be taken from her, to 
destroy the false notions and ideas, the wrong habits and tendencies, 
by teaching simply, clearly, strongly, continually, by life, by words, 
by books, by work, by play, by every look and act, the principles 
which control right living; by inculcating such habits of work and 
giving such training that she will in some measure be prepared to be 
self-supporting and maintain the standard of hving which she will 
gain in the school." 

This description of girb sent to reform schools would answer 
for the majority of those sent to reformatory prisons. The objects 
and the methods of training of these two institutions are so similar 
that it is well to devote space to a' brief study of reformatories 
for girls. Several have been in existence many years and io 
13a 
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certain states are doing the work that rdbrmatory prisons do in 
others. 

Twenty of these juvenile reformatories for gills are supported 
in their respective states by state funds entirely. A few are private 
institutions receiving state aid. One of the oldest amd best in the 
country is the Industrial School for Girls in Lancaster, Massachusetts. 
1 1 is on the cottage plan , as are most of the others. All of the six New 
England states have such schools. New York has the one to whkh 
reference has been made, in Hudson. Pennsylvania has a large school 
doing the highest type of work under an accomplished woman* Mis. 
Martha P. Falconer. 

The State School for Girls of Indiana is one of the most recent 
in its actual site, since for a long period it had no independent ex* 
istence, but clung as an appendage to the woman's prison for thirt)f* 
seven years. The Indiana girls' school was cut away, root and 
branch, from the prison and planted out in the country, seven and a 
half miles from Indianapolis, in 1906, and has now entered upon sudi 
renewed activity that it is already showing what a boon it is for giib 
who have gpne astray to be given another chance for life in the open 
country, away from temptation and unsmirched by contact with prison . 
walls. For no matter how clean those walls, nor how well the prison 
is conducted, the public at large will always associate the prison air with 
the girls who have been so unfortunate as to have ever breathed it 

Instead of being in a single building, as in the city, the cottage 
system has been adopted, though a false economy on the part of the 
state has insisted on making some of the cottages too large. The 
idea of having small houses with little groups of young people in 
them was that each cottage should be a real home, with an intelligent* | 
sympathetic woman at the head to act as mother for the often worse 
than motherless girls. Certainly many of the young girls and women 
who come into industrial schools and reformatories have never 
known real home life or true mother love. It was believed that if 
small groups could be placed in cottages enough motherly women 
could be found to give to them the sort of affection which would nx»t 
surely help to redeem them. The efficacy of this method has been 
proved over and over again in many places, but a state is in danger of 
losing some of the good that might come from the system if the cot- 
tage is enlarged into an "institution." Eight so-called cottages are 
already in use, but the last one houses nearly fifty inmates, and no 
woman can truly mother fifty girls of about the same age and win 
their love and confidence, as she might half that number. 
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In each oottagie are tivo womm who train the girls in domestic 
aSnrs and lode after thar hesdth, their manners and morals, as wdl 
as after Aeir food and clothing. The girls go to a cen tral school with 
cxodlent teachers, where music is one of the chief branches incul- 
cated, thoiig^ otherwise the course is the same as in the public schools 
outside. In additicxi to domestic work they learn sloyd, basketry, 
milHneiy, torchon lace-making, chair caning, embroidery, crocheting, 
drawn work, knitting of hosiery and carpet weaving. In the v^ge* 
taMe garden of forty acres they do all the work suitable for their 
strengdi, under a woman gardener. A physician looks after thdr 
general health, an oculist and a dentist after their eyes and teeth. As 
aoonas they are fitted to go out they are sent to families, reporting to 
the institution every month. 

At the time of preparing this report there were 335 girls in the 
cottages and 235 out on parole. The latter earn from two to three 
dollars a wedL About 85 per cent do well after going out The 
'training usuaBy demands at least a year in the school: three months 
in the laundry, three in the kitchen, three in the dining room and 
diree in the sewing room. 

When one sees the younger children playing about the grounds 
and the young women coming and going with apparent liberty, it 
hardly seems like a juvenile prison, though in the strict sense of the 
word it answers that purpose. Miss Charlotte Dye, the superin- 
tendent of this excellent school, is a woman eminently adapted to the 
office she holds. She had her first experience with these delinquents 
while they were under the prison roof, where she had been accustomed 
to seeing them behind locked doors. In her second report she says: 

'* 1 must confess that it was with some misgiving that I entered 
into this work where doors and windows are with few exceptions 
unguarded, fearing the girls would take advantage of their liberty 
and cause much trouble by escaping. Now I am glad indeed to be 
able to report that although at first many did leave us, the honor 
system is gaining in strength each month and within the past year 
we have had few escapes. Hence, if 1 were now to choose between 
bars and no bars 1 should say in terms most emphatic, 'No bars, 
except on one cottage and the hospital' " 

Many of the girls are colored, as they are also in the prison. 
The cokired girls occupy one of the largest cottages. In the prison 
they have a table to themselves in the dining room. 

It promises well for the homes into which they will eventually 
go that the superintendent can say, " In no department can we find 
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happier girk than in our kitchens. The pride of a giri who exUbits 
a beautiful baf of bread of her own baking is only equaled by that 
of one who can show a neat piece of needlework. Plain* neat hem- 
ming by hand is fast taking the place of machine work. Even die 
youngest take pride in their sewing/' 

The conversbn of Miss Dye to putting these g^ls on honor » 
justified not only in Indiana, but in all places where young people 
are trusted. One can hardly believe how early the sense of honor b 
developed in children, and how it may be appealed to in dealing unA 
apparently the worst ones. No one has had stronger evidence of 
this than Judge Ben Lindsey of Colorado, who has sent five hundred 
boys to reform schools and other places of detentbn entirely ak)cie, 
trusting to their honor, and only five failed him and all of those were 
caught During the same period prisoners under the care of police 
officers were less successfully transported from the court room, for 
the police lost forty. This spirit of honor is cultivated in aU the 
reformatories for women and girls, and though the young respond more 
quickly than the older women, as they do in all things rdormative 
and educative, yet the trust reposed in the women is rarely forfeited 
and every time they conquer their desire to break their word they 
acquire a strength which surely helps them for life in freedom later. 

There is no space to describe all the industrial or reformatoiy 
schools for girls and young women from which prison features are 
as far as possible excluded. One of the best is in Illinois, a wonderful 
institution under a wonderful woman, Mrs. Ophelia L. Amig^, under 
whose maternal and practical guidance hundreds of girls are under- 
going the wisest training in domestic affairs in the garden, in the 
greenhouse and in the book schools. They live in cottage homes, each 
cottage with two good women presiding over it. Like Michigan* 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, Illinois furnishes 
such an excellent sample of the sort of discipline needed for re- 
fractory and criminal girls that one is at first not surprised that these 
states have as yet established no reformatory for adult women. 
That at least would be the excuse they might offer, if, in providing 
these industrial schools for girls and young women up to the age of 
twenty-one, they took charge of all those who yield to crime and vice. 
But unhappily many a woman falls a victim to drink, or commits a 
crime after she is beyond the age of the industrial school, and sooner 
or later she will find her way into the workhouse, the jail or the prison, 
unless the state makes better provision for her. The best economy, 
looking at it only from that side, is to place them where they can have 
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help to overcome their evil habits and propensities to crime, and 
thus far nothing has been found so well adapted for this as separate 
reformatories under the charge of women. The difference between 
the women in reformatory prisons and in these industrial schools is 
chiefly a difference in age, not in offense, 

Michigan, for instance, which has no reformatory prison for 
women, has an excellent industrial school at Adrian, under the charge 
of an experienced superintendent, Mrs. Lucy M. Sickels, whose last 
report, the fifteenth biennial, shows that she follows the methods of 
the other schools, and many letters from girls out on probation give 
evidence of the success of her work. Yet the statistics read exactly 
like the statistics of a reformatory prison. Though the ages of the 
girls range from seven to seventeen at entrance, yet of 234 received 
in one year 73 had been arrested in houses of ill-fame, 10 had been 
mothers, 90 were in the habit of drinking to intoxication and three 
were addicted to the use of morphine, cigarettes, and tobacco. Girls 
of seventeen who have acquired such habits need the same discipline 
as older women. About 25 of them were guilty of larceny, forgery, 
and other crimes. That the treatment such young women receive in 
these industrial schools does really change their characters and their 
lives is well known. Scores of them are now living in homes of 
their own, with good husbands and beautiful children whom they 
arc bringing up with love and wisdom. In spite of many discouraging 
cases and many failures there are enough genuine successes in every 
state carrying on a good industrial school to amply justify the devo- 
tion of the women who are doing the work, and the expense that the 
state bears in ^supporting these institutions. It is a satisfaction, 
therefore, to know that though comparatively few states have 
established reformatory prisons for adult women, yet many are 
doing excellent work for girls up to the age of twenty-one. 

Another state which makes provision for delinquent girls up 
to the age of twenty-one, but as yet has no reformatory prison, is 
Iowa, with ber school at Mitchellville under the care of a man, Mr. 
Frank Fitzgerald. It is on the so-called cottage system, but with 
3r J girls in four cottages there can be little of the really family life, 
excellent as it may be looked upon as an institution. The general 
methods of education and discipline through work are adopted here, 
with perhaps an unusually strong pressure on the development of 
self-respect. A writer in Tbt Sou^ern Worknum, referring to the 
school says: 

"The cardinal principle on which the Iowa Industrial School 
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for Cirb is conducted is to implant and devdop tlie wnng pride ii 
each wafd. The dfort » made to put the giri on sudi a h|g^ plane 
that she wfll simply rtfuse to stoc^ to a loif life. Shebtam^to 

respect hersdf/' 

The girls, of course, are tau^t some uidustry by wMdi Aey 
may be made self-supporting when they go out on probatkMi. AM 
are compelled to have a perfect conduct repord before parole. Whie 
on parole they must report twioTa month for three months; after 
that every month until excused Th^ must lead an honest Hie;, 
be industrious, abstain from bad company and the use of mtoxicatiof 
liquor, and lead a self-respecting life. While in the school eadi in- 
mate receives instruction in music every day, and thb has been 
found of great value on rdease. The school has an oichestra of 
sixty pieces and mdre than one girl has been helped to success thnxmh 
this love of music in its different forms. 

Evidently Mr. Fitzgerald agrees with the late Hon. Philip C 
Garrett, wdl known throughout the United States as a leader in 
reform, who once gave his opmion as to the reason why so few wcNnen 
are in prison as follows: 

''Perhaps oftener than all else the force of haMt workiof 
through education and tradition, and that regard for the c^inion of 
others whicfi constitutes a wholesome and civiHaed proprieQr, is tlie 
bulwark that keeps a man from dangerous error. He nrny sin; ht 
does not commit crime. This applies to most men, and with double 
force to women, and is probably the reason for the small p roportion 
of the sex in prison cells. They have too much r^ard for the good 
opinion of others. In fact, a study of the reason for the small number 
of women compared with the number of men in prison should aid us 
in reaching conclusicnis as to the prevention of crime. It is not to be 
thought that because a person belongs to the female sex she is therdiy 
intrinsically less liable to depravity. Yet it is an undeniable fact 
that she commits less crime punishable by imprisonment. This 
fact must therefore be due to some peculiarities of the female diir- 
acter and environment, — partly, perhaps, to greater timidity, to less 
independence of action, less self-reliance, and receiving more lenient 
treatment at the hands of men from motives of gallantry, but largdy 
to a love of admiration, and consequent dread of the ill opinion of 
others." 

The state of Colorado cares for its wayward girls and young I 
women in an excellent industrial school at Morrison managed by a / 
woman who was formerly an officer under Dr. Davis at the reformatory / 
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at Bedfon). She is carrying out in admirable fashion the principles 
which goided her in the New Yorii institution, so that this school is 
known as the Little Bedfoid. 

Thus it is seen that a chant of these reformatories runs across 
the oountiy« and leaping the Rocky Mountains the same Sfmit is 
foimd bearing simflar fruit on the Pacific coast, thou|^ the older 
women in these far-away states are still waiting the day to dawn 
that shaD see reformatorfes established for thenu 

The new state of Coahoma has not yet made provision for 
ddinqoent women and girls in any reformatory, but it has at least 
pot tis forty-one women prison^s by themselves while waiting 
for suitable buildings. 

REFORMATORY METHODS 

In studying the different methods adopted by these reforma- 
tories one is struck by the fact that on the whole they aue alike. 
Certain schoob lay more stress on one thing, and others may choose 
aometlmig quite different as the most essential element in the forma- 
tion and reformation of character. Thus, in Massachusetts more 
emphass b laid on regular work at special industries than on any 
form of definite book education. In another perhaps music may be 
used as one of the strongest sources of help, as at Hudson, New York» 
where classes in vocal music are held four times a week and girls are 
assigned to them regardless of "grades/' solely on account of their 
muskal qualifications. This might seem at first sight a mistake, 
since nowhere else are the different grades allowed to mingle. But 
as deportment must be absolutely satisfactory if the girls are to 
retain the honor of singing in the choir, good conduct has been greatly 
stimulated; for they delight in the music, and even though before 
coming to the institution their sole knowledge of song may have been 
of the cheap music hall variety, yet they hear nothing of that kind 
in the industrial school, where * only the best music b used, — 
anthems and part songs by such composers as Sullivan, Abt, Nevin, 
and others of real worth. All of the industrial schools and reforma- 
tories employ music as a means of education, but not all select the 
very highest type. In some there are excellent orchestras, as in the 
industrial school of the state of Washington, where the girb play 
with wonderful skill and taste. 

Gynmastics and certain games, like basket ball and tennb, 
are employed with great success. They not only prove an excd* 
lent means of improving the health, but devebp fairness, courage 
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uader defeat and a spirit of comradeship. It gives Aem, as DrJ 
Bruce says, "health, grace and fun.'* 

Wherever these institutions are placed oo laffe fanm wheve 
each cottage has its own garden, flower beds, and lawns» tiie oppor- 
tunity for generous rivalry in creating things beautiful is afibfded 
the girls, and the chance for outdoor employment as a means off pio- 
moting their health and good temper is eageriy embraced by the 
various superintendents. 

' There may be some difference in minor points, bat in eadi one 
we find the graded system, parole upon earning a certain dtgftt off 
credit, industries that will be usrful in the outer worid* Qgliter eoH 
ployment as a means of recreation, physical drill in the gymnashim. 
with baths and scrupulous neatness of person amd domicile, attentioii 
to music, drawing and the simpler forms of designing, good academic 
schook in most, outdoor work, and recreation of all ktnd& The 
moral and religious side b never n^ected, though it is die spint and 
not the form of doctrine that counts. Doctrines may be tam^t at 
certain hours by outside teachers, but nowhere does the state do mon 
than try to devdop a religious and reverential atmos|rfiere» and in* 
culcate the belief that the noblest ideal of pure rdigion b to keep 
one's self unspotted from the world. Honest/, industry, purity, and 
all the other virtues must be cultivated by tl^ giri who Uves up to 
thatideaL 

The highest types of women are at the head of tfiese institn- 
tions. There b a game which little children play called "FoHow 
my leader/' The girls who are gathered into these character-saving 
institutions might well try to follow their leaders, for like Gokbmith's 
country parson they not only point, but lead the way. i * 

WOMEN UNDER SHORT SENTENCES 

We have seen that where a state has a gpod industrial school 
she seems to take it for granted that that b enough. But that the 
wonderfully well managed school for giris and young women in 
Geneva, lllinob, with approximately 500 inmates, and 350 out on 
parole, b far from meeting the needs of that great state, the records 
of one institutbn alone would show. The House of Corr^tkm in 
Chicago admitted 1 1 54 women last year. Farther than that bald 
sutement the annual report has little to say about them, save that 
*/ecreation ground had been opened to them. One would think it 
high time for that improvement smce thb b the 36th annual report. 
The most terrible fact about the situation b that some of these women 
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have been iirested, convicted* and committed scores, and some of 
them liundreds, of time;— (me aio times! Gould anything show more 
strikingly the foDy of die short-term sentence and the need of 
genuine rdormatory influences than the statistics fiom tfiis place: 
13 women committed 50 times; four, 61 times; ten, 1 10 times; one, 
lao timies; one, 1^ times; two, 160 times; and one, aio times? 

If anythii^ further were needed, a kx>k at some of the statistics 
for die state of New Yoriiwoukl be sufficient The number of women 
admitted to the various prisons and jails during the year wtt a 
grand total of 26,^09, and the great majority were for short sentences* 
H^fSiy this does not mean that as many individual women were 
arrested, tried, and sentenced. Owing to the vickMis system of giving 
short sentences, runnii^ from three days to six montfis, these Spires 
must include many persons sent several times. Still there were 
more than 1800 women in custody on any one day during the year. 
Yet but 544 were receiving proper reformatory treatment in institu* 
tions established for that purpose. It may be aigued that since 
more than half of the women sentenced to short terms are mkldle- 
aged or dderly, a reformatory system is of no avafl for them. But 
some better method of caring for them should be devised than b at 
present foltowed. The state commissbners .of prisons bdieve this. 
They say: 

"The present method of caring for these prisoners is unwise. 
It is not beneficial to themselves and is a waste of money. The end- 
less chain of arrest, conviction, discharge, and re-arrest occupies a 
Urge amount of the time of public officials which should be devoted 
to other work, and is a large expense 'to the city without any corre- 
sponding benefit either to the city or the women. 

* It is intended by the establishment of a state farm for women, 
to break this endless chain and segrq;ate these women for a con- 
siderable time on a farm in the country, giving them healthful 
outdoor empk>yment, with the hope that some of them may be re- 
formed. Even if this hope is disappointed, this new method is wise 
as a matter of economy." 

For this colony the New York l^slature of 1908 provided a 
commissk>n to select a site, appropriating %ioojooo for the purchase, 
and for starting an institution for women misdemeanants over thirty 
years of age, who might be classed as incorrigible. Mothen with 
chiklren under two years of age may take them, too, if necessary. 
Women who have been convicted of misdemeanors or crimes five 
times within two years are to be sent there. Three years is the 
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mmxiinttin ©f dctaition and th^ may be paiokd sooner if adviHU^ 
AD these wwnai are to be emi*>ycd in outKiMoor iwk off a hert> 
cultural or agricultural character, or in dafay nwk. Tbii oolog 
is to be known as the State Farm and it b to be offioeral bjr w^nm 
only: A superintendent, a resident physician, and aiWMnatt«yii» 
tendent of agriculture. It is b^evcd tSiat farm ooovatioai wl 
impiDve the general physical, mental, and moral conditiQa off the mi^ 
dents. It is a practical illustration of confidence in the cunitbe 
virtue of life in the open air. Pro vision will be made for five Juapdnl 
women who will be gathered from all parts of the stale. A site if 
three hundred acres has been sdected. 

THE NEW YORK STATE PRISON FOR WOMEN 

Before studying the reformatories, or refbrmaloiy prisoaiii 
•6! the United Sutes, a word more shoidd be said about women in the 
ordinary prison. It b evident that there is no sudi sinulariQr be* 
tween the care of women in the sUte prison, the wMkhoiise. die jal, 
the house of correction and the reformatory. In theearfy days^ vriMsn 
Massachusetts was talking about establishing an institution to take 
chaigeof all female prisoners, the various sh^ffs and jailers tfuou)^ 
out the sUte made a loud protest They could not spare theff fenuile 
offenders! They wanted them for jail drudges, lliey were, if not 
the hewers of wood, certainly the carriers ci water. They baked and 
brewed and scrubbed and washed and ironed and did a aooft if 
things that the men might just as well have been trained to do for 
themselves.* So today in many a place there b absolutdy no con- 
sideration of the need of reforming those who are committed for 
misdemeanors and crimes. Of the 4,503 women who were in prison 
in the United States at the taking of the last census, less than 900 
were undergoing reformatory treatment. Yet 33.8 per cent of 
these women were sentenced for more than a year. A year is not 
long enough to be very effective in reforming the habits of a 
sin-and-vice-stained woman, but it b vastly better than nothing. 
If thb large per cent could have spent the year in Auburn, under 
Mrs. Wdshe, in what b nominally merely a state prison and not a 
reformatory, — thoi^h in reality excellent reformatory principles 

^ Times have changed. The Massachusetts Prison Commissioners say hk thdr f^ 
port for igo8. referring to one of the jails where they used to employ their womes pri^ 
oners as drudges: "The master fiiids no inconvenience or trouble in manMiaf Ida 
prison without the assistance of women prisoners* and the experience at Fitchbiirf it 
a sufficient answer to the claim that women are indispenlable for the work of the h 
dry and the sewinf-room.*' 
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lie curled out in dutt institutioii»— the per cent of diose returning 
HQiild have been smaUer tlian one nuy fed imre it is under the 
pi«cnt indiirerent methods. The discif^ine there comes so nearly 
into fine witfi disct|rinie in reformatories, that it may be described 
heffc» as showing yAiMt is possible in a prison that is not under the 
tides of a reformatory proper. 

The old prison at Auburn is wdl known by people who have 
studied penological questions,— because it was here that the familiar 
^Anbom system" of treating prisoners originated, — collective labor, 
with separate confinement out of labor hours. The prison has a 
teifepopulation,i246at the dose of the fiscal year, of whom 96 were 
women. About one-half are colored and a little over one-fourth 
foreign bom. Nearly three-fourths of them are sent from New 
York G^ and the immediate vicinity of that great hive of human- 
ity, and th^ have no knowledge of country life or industries. 
Th^ are under the charge of Mrs. Annie M. Wdshe, a woman 
of experience, tact and broad and intdlig^t sympadiy. The pris- 
oners have schoob, a library of more thsui a thousand volumes, be- 
ndes tfifce hundred bound magazines, a well-fitted reading room, and 
idigkNis services on Sunday, when the Roman Catholics, the Jews, 
and the Protestants have men from thdr own faith to minister to 
thdr spiritual growth. Excellent food is supplied, the rooms are 
exquisitdy neat, and the whole atmosphere of the place is bright, 
humane, and uplifting. In addition to doing the necessary deaning, 
cooking, and laundry work for the prison these women are employed 
in weaving on hand looms. Last year they wove 15,365 pairs of 
blankets and 7,994 yards of toweling. They also made 616 mat- 
tresses and more than a thousand pillows. They are quite capable 
of following these employments on leaving the prison. But even 
more interesting is the fact that in the heart of a large city, for Auburn 
is a place of more than thirty thousand people, the state has enoi^h 
ground within the walls to alk>w them to work at gardening under a 
skilled Woman gardener. The amount of produce from this garden 
is surprising, — more than deven hundred bushels of v^etables and 
fruit, a thousand bunches of asparagus, four thousand heads of 
cabbage and many other things. This adds greatly to the variety 
of diet and lessens the expense of providing food, but of far greater 
importance b the fact that outdoor work has proved so good for 
these women who have never known anything of it before; for 
out of the 96 prisoners 61 were housekeepers or house servants, 
and not one in the list of sixteen other occupations had had 
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any acquaintance with gardening. Mrs. Wdshe says of this fonn of 
occupation: 

"It has been the means of restoring many of the women to 
health and strength, while at the same time fitting them for work 
which they may follow when free. We have demonstrated that thb 
farm work, which has been established eight years, is much more 
humanizing than any other trade in our prison." 

The average expenditure per convict per year in this prison 
for women is I229.90. During the year twelve women were paroled. 
They are sent when possible to country homes instead of to any dty. 
This shows what is possible in a state prison which is conducted under 
the ordinary regulations for the care and discipline of offenders. 
The women are graded, marked for conduct, and helped and inspired 
to better living. Good as the method is, it is not ideal It does not 
secure as good results as are obtained where women are kept whoUy 
separate from men. The state prison for women for New York is 
under the same roof as the prison for men, and Mrs. Wdshe herself 
is not the absolute head, but ranks only as '"matron" under the 
warden. 

The state of New York, however, does not depend upon this 
prison to take care of all the women who are convicted of crime or 
misdemeanors. For giris in their teens she has the excellent in- 
stitution at Hudson, and for those a little older she has two reformar 
tories, one at Albion and one at Bedford. These do not care for all 
the convicted women of the state, by any means. In the various 
workhouses, jails, penitentiaries, and municipal institutions there 
are 1,656 women, and the number arrested and admitted to penal 
institutions in the entire state reached last year the tremendous total 
of 26439. Y^^ ^^ ^^^ ^o reformatories there are but a few more 
than 500, showing that the empire state has by no means reached 
the ideal which a governor of Massachusetts held up so many 
years ago as desirable for a commonwealth,— that it should try to 
reform all the women it convicts. 

REFORMATORIES FOR ADULT WOMEN 

We come now to consider the reformatories for the older women 
and for first offenders between the ages of seventeen and thirty. 
Of these there are but four in the United States, one in Indiana, one 
in Massachusetts and two in New York. Connecticut, New Jersey,*^ 

^ Since this paper was written New Jersey has voted to establish a reformatory 
for women. 
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PcnnsylviiiiE and some* other sUtes aure (fiscussing the advisability 
of cstabUsUqg them. The women of Pennsylvania who are working 
for this reform hope to see the first active steps taken by the next 
IcipriatiiiE; . 

THE REFORMATORY PRISON OF MASSACHUSETTS 

To take up in thdr order the reformatories which havebeen 
estabfished in the United States for the training and discipline of 
ooovict women <me must consider Massachusetts and Indiana as 
almost abreast of each other. They were both working for thb 
fcform during the same period, though it b probable that the agita- 
tkm started earlier in the more eastern state. As long ago as 1874 
Hon. Emory Washburn called attention to the voluntary assodatkni 
of Massachusetts women who for four years had been engaged in an 
unitfWhh and noble-hearted way in awakening the public to found a 
fcformatory prison for women. He showed that Massachusetts at 
Aat time had 650 wpmen distributed in the jafls and houses of 
oorrection whose*' capacity to harden amd degrade and familiarize 
the women with crime b seen in every one who becomes an inmate 
of <me of these abodes of guilt and sin." What he wrote of these 
places thirty-six yean ago is just as true today, in all but a 
woefully small number of jails, for the "indurating processes of these 
prisons of the Commonweallh " are everywhere degrading men and 
women both.* The plan was to gather all of the women prisoners 
together in one or two institutions, to be built in such a way that the 
women could be classified. Already, in 1871, steps had been taken 
to separate the female from the male prisoners, but though thb was 
done to a certain extent the women were still under the same roofs 
with the male convicts, and the matrons in charge of them were 
subordinate to the sheriffs. 

A bill was passed in 1 874 appropriating ^300,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site in the country, and arrangements were made for a 
reformatory prison for women to care for 500 inmates. The 
buildings were completed in 1877 and the first prisoner was received 
November 7, 1877. Since that time land has been added and 
other structures have been erected. The original site had but 30 
acres. There b now a fine farm of 400 acres which yields abun- 
dantly all sorts of things for use in the institution and for sale 
outskle. The prison as it was constructed gave the first essential in a 
reformatory, an opportunity for classification. Piovbion was made 

^ There are still 363 women in the jaib of MattachoeeCti. 
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for four grades, each class having a separate part of the buikBqg Id 
itsdf* They met only at the service in the chapd, and Aom^ tfigr 
could see each other there was no chance to spok. 

But classification alone was not enoiq^ When Mrs. Ellen C 
Johnson became the superintendent she found diat there must be a 
wider field for employment, and as she knew and appredaled the 
value of outdoor work, shewas instrumental in having thb farm added 
to the grounds and she hersdf stocked it and superintended all the 
operatk>ns outskie as wdl as inskle the walls. TIk>u|^ the fnie huiB* 
dry work was useful as well as remunerative, and tiie riurtHmakiag 
and other industries helped to fit the women for work when thcj 
should be free, there was no empfoyment about the prison which wit 
done with the joy that the work of the ^rden and the orduud 
afforded. Work became a reward. 

Mrs. Johnson was superintendent from 1884 untfl her death in 
1899. She left a noble record as a prison superintendent. Her 
successor was Mrs. Francis A. Morton, who has given twenQr-mne 
years' faithful service in this prison, havmg sen^ as matiDQ, as 
deputy, and for eleven years as head of the institutkxk 

The prison b situated on a beautiful upland stretch of land hi 
the town of Sherbom, about twenty miles from Boston. The build- 
ings, with a front of 350 feet, are quiet and dignified, of plain bride, 
made beautiful with dinging vines and by the sweep of the wdl- 
kept lawns and fine trees that surround them. They endose several 
courts which are used for laundry purposes, for exercise yards, and 
one. Mulberry Park, for an assembly place in summer. At one time 
the experiment was tried of raising silk, as a prison industry, and for 
this purpose a grove of young mulberries was set out. They flour- 
ished well and are now handsome, queenly trees. But the worms which 
should feed from their leaves are almost a myth. Eggs were im- 
ported from Japan, and for some seasons did fairiy well, but the 
Massachusetts climate is not adapted for silk-raising. Unless kept 
on ice the worms insisted on coming to light before the trees had 
leafed out There was the farther difficulty of finding women skilled 
in winding the cocoons. So that industry faded out, leaving only 
some beautiful skeins of silk in the museum and a silken flag dyed and 
woven by an American firm from silk raised by these women. The 
trees themselves however make a beautiful temple where chapd 
service is held, instead of in the building, when the weather is suit- 
able. The farm and orchards lie round about, and it b an interesting 
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s^t in tlie autumn when the apples are niddy to see the women 
gathering them under the wide-spreading trees. 

The farm, the buiklings, and the gardens are kept in fine order; 
An Englishman was <Mice going about the place and admiring the 
beauty and good taste manifested in its care, when he remarked to 
the superintendent, "But this is too much luxury for us** "Sir/' 
she relied, "our only luxury is cleanliness/' and he acknowledged 
diat perhaps it was,, for it was the most noticeable thing in the in- 
stitution, from the shining coppers in the kitchen to the welt-scoured 
tables in the dining rooms and the spotless corridors and shining 
windows* 

The criminal women of Massachusetts have not turned out to 
be so bad as the aurchitect and trustees presupposed and there has 
had fo be a re-arrangement <tf the interior, providing more rooms for 
the better dasses and fewer for the refractoiy. 

The rooms,— for they aue not called cells,— average about 
6x9x9 feet, though scmie aue larger. There are also several very 
h^ recreation rooms made glad wiA sunshine and bright with birds 
and growing plants, whiore t^ women assemble for a short timedafly 
under the ipatrons' eyes. At this hour books are read to them or 
stories are told. They may use their needles and Ibten, but they 
may not interrupt nor carry on conversation among themselves. 
They vary in age from sixteen to sixty, and are committed under the 
so-called indeterminate sentence. The judge does not fix the term 
except for some felony for which imprisonment for over five years b 
demanded. If it is a felony that calls for less than five years the 
prisoner cannot be held in the reformatory longer than for that period. 
If guilty of a misdemeanor the prisoner cannot be held more than 
two years. 

The women enter in the second grade. A woman may earn 
five credits a day and must have eight hundred and forty before she 
can be promoted. If her conduct is perfect for four months she 
receives one hundred credits in addition to what she has earned daily. 
Thb shortens the time for getting into the first grade. When a 
woman b considered ready for release, which may be at the end of 
eight months for a misdemeanant and ten for a felon, she b recom- 
mended to the board of commissioners who have the power to rdease 
her. After rdease she has to report to the commisskmers once every 
month, misdemeanants for two years and fekms for five. After that 
they are free, but it b believed they are better able to resbt tempta- 
tion if they fed that they have some one looking after them, so even 
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the kmg term of five yean ttiK>tamsideftd too much. ^ Ifmiwo BMrnii 
true during that time she has usually acquired hdiits id indisliy 
and honesty that wiU abide with her. No statlstici are gpveo by the 
superintendent as to the number of women she bdifves rescued fam 
vice and crime through the discipline of the rdbrmatoiy. but At 
believes there is reason to think that the work b succctsfii in a 
majority of cases. 

Formerly many babies were bom in the leformatDiy. That 
is .now considered a mistake, as it gives a bad record to an inaoccot 
cMld. Women under sentence who expect to- beoome mothers am 
now sent to the excdlent sUte hospital at Tewksbuiy^ and after 
confinement they are returned to the reformatory for Hie remainder 

of their sentence. 

The women of the prison are of ten or more natfa n a liti ei and 
have been imprisoned for many crimes against person and property* 
but the greatest number for disonlerly conduct^ drunkenness, larceny, 
and lewdness. Concerning them Mr. Frederick Howard Wines has 
written: ** Here they are. The prison door has cfosed upon the dis-* 
mal record of their temptations and their trials. 9udl it be to them 
the door of the tomb, the porul of living death, or a door of hope^ 
throi^h whidi they may catch a glimpse of a new and hi|^ llfo, 
after the purifioitkm of sorrow shall have done its appointed work? 
Few of them are above the social rank of mill hands or domestic 
servants. One need not know their individual histories to know what 
has brought them here. N^lect, brutality on the part of others; 
in themselves, disobedience, self-will, laziness, the love of dress, the 
want of education, poverty, animal appetites and passions cultivated 
and not held in check; contempt for the teachings of rdigion; 
restlessness, discontent, a roving disposition, curiosity to see life, 
social ambition and the desire for a career; evil associations, the 
lack of a home or of a good home, in general the want of training in 
the power of self-control.'* 

The discipline consists in training the inmates to work and to 
exercise self-control. Those who cannot read and write must leam 
to do so, but book classes are not considered so important for them 
adult women as a training in habits of industry. It is, however, an 
incentive to them to learn to read as there is a good library of more 
than 1500 volumes from which they are at liberty to draw books, 
which they read with great delight in their spare time, many acquir- 
ing a taste for reading which they had never dreamed of bdfore, and 
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wfakh, OQ itleise, they can gratify, as almost every town and village 
u Massachusetts has its free puMic library. 

In addition to the day s^ool for the more illiterate women there 
are evening dassjes three times a week for instruction in arithmetic* 
foography, grammar. United States history, and spelling. Gym- 
nastics are also taught three times a week. Of other ways of train- 
log these women, the superintendent says: 

"Two half-hours in the week are devoted to talks on the home, 
motherhood, the care and training €i chfldren, nursing, health, diet, 
temperance. The women are informed of all the important news 
of the day. Chapd services are held every evening, as wdl as on the 
Sabbath. The ndigious services are made plain and simple, that 
the truths may be eadly grasped. The sununer open-air evening 
service is a del^tful feature. It brings quiet to mind and body after 
die da/s work is done. G>nsiderable attention b given to music, 
and two evenings each week after service are devoted to the practice 
of soqg. About two hundred books are taken from the library eveiy 
week and read with eagerness, many women reading two books a 
wedL In the garden meeting, when opportunity is given, matrons 
aid in instruction and entertainment by reading stories. Women 
are encouraged to memorize poems, to be used at holiday entertun- 
ments. On all holidays time is given for recreation, when there is a 
relaxation from all duty. 

'"A variety of industries is carried on. Housework is taught 
in all its branches. In the sewing-machine room, where for many 
years the making of shirts has been a prominent feature of the in- 
stitution, a good trade can be learned, and when liberty is r^ained 
am honest and comfortable livelihood can be earned. Plain sewing, 
repairing, and knitting stockings for house wear are also done. Some 
hand-looms have been introduced and will be used for weaving flannd 
and striped shirting and toweling. 

" The laundry is conducted on the plan of teaching the women 
to become self-supporting in this line of work. Our hospital always 
affords an opportunity for one or two women to become proficient 
in nursing under the direction of a trained nurse. The dairy has an 
important place anK>ng the industries and some of the women em- 
ployed in this department become experts in butter-making. 

'"Some of the outdoor work on the farm is performed through 
the spring, summer, and autumn months. Thb work inspires the 
women who are sent out into garden or field with a love for coun- 
try life and they are, therefore, better fitted to take places of 
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employment that may be found for diem away from their fbniier j 



The cost per capiu in this prison is I247 per annum. The 
women raise v^tables for themselves, culdvatii^ fifteen acres. 

Tliough this reformatory prison for women was ongauJfy 
planned for 500, and actually built for 300, the resident popdation 
Deconber 31, 1909, was only 257, averaging twenQr-e^t ycus 
in ag^; with 174 out on probation* two>-thirds of whom dowdL 
Of course there are more women arrested and tried and coiiH 
mitted to other institutions in the state than this would IndBcata. 
Still the number of women in jaik and workhouses is small oom- 
pared with the number of men. Commenting on this the chairman: 
of the board of prison commissioners, Mr. Frederick G. I^ttigiovie^ 
says: 

" It may be interesting to note that although in the popidatioii 
of Massachusetts there are over 70,000 more females than males 
there has not been under imprisonment at any time in the last 
dozen years more than one-sixth as many wcmien as men. At 
the dose of last year only about la per cent of the prisoners were 



women/' 



In one of the best accounts of this reformatory prison diat hasN 
ever been written, Mr. F. H. Wines, in speaking of the discipline, 
says: ''I applied to the discipline at Sherbom every known test. 
I saw no conversation in the shops, certainly less than in a wdl- 
governed school. 1 watched the women in line, those in the first 
and second divisions clasping their hands together behind, those id 
the third folding their arms in front, and those in the fourth swinging 
one arm free and carrying a book or paper in the other. I stood in the 
halls at night and listened for a sound, but could hear none. I noted the 
generally respectful manner of the prisoners to their officers. I sat 
upon the platform in the chapel, and again in the rear, without de- 
tecting a symptom of disorder. A result like this is not achieved in 
a day; it is due to constant pressure and vigilance long kept up.** ^ 

This, which was written during the superintendency of Mrs. 
Johnson, is just as true today, except that there are no longer four 
grades. But the discipline is as good, the punishments as few, as 
rational, and as humane as at any time in the existence of the insti- 
tutk>n, while in many respects there is the progress which would be 
exi>ected with a woman at the head who has kept abreast of the de- 
mands of modem penology. Concerning this work she says: 

" It has been proved many times that severe punbhment widi- 
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out any brfglitiiest or education wfll not prevent women f lom doing 
WRM^ It is my aim to bring into tiie liVies of these women evoy- 
dung diat I can wtkh tends towards reformaticMi, and to make tiian 
fed diat they have found a friend who is interested in their future 
n fMa ie,^ 

THE WOMAN'S PRISON OF INDIANA 

It is an illustration of the greater ease of moulding public senti> 
nicnt in the West than in the East, that though the women of ilassa- 
.dmsetts and the women of Indiana began an agitation in behalf of 
sqMtfate prisons for women in the year 1869 and succeeded in diat 
year in securing the interest of their respective legislatures, yet the 
men of Massadiusetts moved so much more sluggishly in response 
to these appeals that the rndiana women had the satisfaction of 
seeing their institution optntd in 1873, widk the equally ardent and 
Intdligent women of Massachusetts had been rq>ulsed again and 
again, though scrnie of the best men of the state fought by their ride» 
and thttr reformatory prison was opened only in November, 1879. 
It may be said that tiie deby gave them time to do things in a wiser 
way. The site in Massachusetts was chosen in the oountiy, whare it 
•should be, and th^ kept it exdusivdy for mature women. The 
Indiana board put its building in the dty and united under the same 
care naughty girls and delinquent women, a mistake of serious im- 
portance, but happily now admirably overcome. 

We see, then, that the state of Indiana was working for the 
improvement of her convict women during the same years that 
Massachusetts was struggling for the same reform. The scandals 
growing out of the confinement of men and women in the state prisons 
was one of the chief causes that led to the provision of separate in- 
stitutions in both cases. In 1869, it was resolved to found an in- 
stitution to be known as the Indiana Reformatory Institution for 
Women and Girls. This was opened in 1873. In 1889, the name 
was changed to the Reform School for Giris and Woman's Prison, 
and ten years later the great mistake of having the two classes ci 
women together was partially rectified and the departments for girls 
and for women were made distinct, one being called the Industrial 
School for Girls, the other the Woman's Prison. Since then a yet 
greater reform has been inaugurated and the girls have been taken 
into the country and placed upon a large tract of ground and the 
women are kept quite apart from the juvenile offenders. 

The boards of managers of both institutions are women, differ^ 
ing in this from the Massachusetts institutions for female offenders, 
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which have both inen and women upon their botrdt. InboChstites 
the superintendents are women* In Indiana* as wdl as in Massa- 
chusetts, the physician is not a resident, thoqgli tiie chap la in is. 
The stlperintendent of coune resides in the institution and has duup 
of the buildings and property as wdl as of the inmates. She gwams 
in accordance wiA the rules laid down by the board of manafeit 
and she is instructed, under the law, ''to emptoy sudi methods of 
discipline as will, as far as possible, reform the characters, preserve 
the healA, promote r^lar improvement in the studies and indnt* 
trial employments of the inmates of the institution, and secuve tiiem 
fixed habits <tf industry, morality, and rdigioa.** 

The superintendent has power also to p^ce any girl at Mppntt- 
ticeship outside of the institution if her dedsion is approved l^ the 
board of managers. Although the state meets the expenses of tliese 
institutions asa^nrhole, yet parents who have children committed for 
disobedience, or insubordination, are expected to pay the cost of 
subsistence, unless by reason of poverty tiiey are unaMe to do so. 

The buflding and grounds in Indianapolis formerly occupied by 
the girls and womoi tdgiether are now used for women alone, but a 
further change in the laws has added a new class to the institution, 
those who were formeriy sent on short sentences to county and muni^ 
dpal jails. Referring to these different dianges in the management 
of criminal women and girls, the board of trustees of the prison says: 

"The separation of the two institutions has proved as benefidal 
to the woman's prison as to the giris' school, more time and atten- 
tion being given to the women, and it has resulted in more oon* 
sdentious work and excellent behavior on thdr part This disdpline 
has been exceptiooally good, they themselves taking a pride in the 
fact that all were striving to be first-class women. In the last six 
months there has been almost no punishment necessary, and what 
was given was of a slight order." 

The original Woman's Prison, then, now has two departments, 
the so-called "penal," which indudes the women sent for longer 
terms, and the newer ''correctional." The correctional department 
was opened February 3, 1908, and made ready to recdve women from 
all the counties in the state. There are accommodations for 100 
and it b fitted to give excdlent training and employment. The 
admirable superintendent. Miss Emily E. Rhoades, finds, however, 
that the evil of the short sentence pursues them there. Althou^^ 
the women are no k>nger sent to county jails for ten days or thir^ 
days as they used to be, they are not sent for a long enough time to 
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ovtroproe the evD habits which brought Aem under arrest. She 
says: "The greatest drawback to ^ accomplishment of better 
work in diis department is the short sentence. If they received an 
indetenninate sentence, the same as the women who are sent to the 
penal department, it would enable them to get benefits fiom the 
occupations which they cannot obtain otherwise." 

The women in this department are of a few grade, and having 
led idle, usdess and debauched lives, they can neither recover their 
healdi nor acquire habits of industry and skill to earn am honest 
living in the brief year for which they are sent on a definite sentence. 
They are employed in the kitchen, the laundry, the dining and sewing 
looms and in tl^ garden, but there is no fixed industry in which they 
can acquire skill. It is vastly better tham the old way ci treating 
them, though not all the judges of the state have began to take ad- 
vantage of the excdlent opportunity afforded for dealing widi tMs 
dassoiP women; but gradually more women are being sent to be 
cared for there and when they can be held kmg enough for real im- 
piovement the jails will eventually lose all their female offenders. 
On the 31st of Deconber, 1909, there were 94 inmates, from twenty 
to fcMty years of age. The jails still house nearly 70, but it is said 
that one county after another b taking more interest in sending 
these women from the counties to the state institution. The 
judges have yet to be educated to enforce the present law. In- 
diana will probably soon enact a law sending all convicted women to 
the state institution. 

The prison stands in ample grounds, with many beautiful shade 
trees, and though in the heart of a great city, with a population of 
iSo/xx), yet there is also room for a garden where some excellent 
fruits and v^etables are raised. The care of the lawns also gives 
work to the women. The house itself is kept in immaculate order. 
One sees here the growth of refinement as a minister in reforming 
character. In early days a sheet of enameled cloth was thought 
quite good enough for prison women to eat from, and undoubtedly 
it was cleaner than what many had used in their own homes. Tin 
and agate ware were the dishes used for the table. Now linen coven 
are spread over the clean tables, simple but attractive china makes the 
room attractive, and a vase of flowers is not considered too good 
for prison life. The result is that the women take pains to keep 
their table cloths unstained and as they are laundered in the institu- 
tion there is nothing but the initial expense to be considered, for 
laundering is the chief industry taught. A woman who has learned 
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b iiDcd widi doing something for dear ones Mt hornet and best off 
an, habits of uidustiy are laid that will outlast the days spent within 
tlie prison wads. 

In the penal department die women are between the ages off 
seventeen and sixty-three. Nine of them are serving life sentences 
and one has been there twenty-seven years. From thb department 
women are panned and each one is visited several times during the 
year byoiRcefs appointed for the purpose. They also report to the 
institution eveiy month. Twenty-two are out on parole and all are 
doing wdL l^eir reports are countersigned by their employers. 
The homes for these paroled women are carefully chosen, usuaHy in 
the country for reasons of health as wdl as because it b bdieved 
that th^ are less subject to temptation to return to their dd ways 
of life; Aoue^» as the records show, die greater number of women who 
are arresthd are from the domestic dan. There are many who be- 
Ueve that if factory life could be made more healthful and less nerve- 
racking, there would be oomparativdy few coming into the ranks 
of women prisoners from that part of die industrial fidd. If that 
were true it would be better to find good factory places for women 
under parole. As things are, however, factory life b ill paid and the 
conditions are not good. During the term of imprisonment the 
health of the women b c:irefully looked after by the attending phyn- 
dan and the resident nurse. The women are compdled to bathe at 
least once a week and a pitcher of hot water placed in each room every 
day gives them a chance to keep clean. The diet b spedally arranged 
and plenty of good food b served at three meab, coffee once and tea 
once. The physician's records show that the health improves under 
confinement in prison, so good are the sanitary conditions. The 
cost per capita b 1295.81 . The women cultivate nearly sixteen acres 
of land, which gives an excdlent dietary. 

It b not only the physidan, aided by the nurse, who thus looks 
so carefully after the health of the women sent to thb prison. All 
of the other officers possess in a great degree the spirit of loyalty to 
tftfe altc^ether admirable head of the prison. Miss Rhoades, and the 
spirit of co-operation b fdt at every turn. One of the most marked 
differences between institutions for men and those for women b the 
feding of comradeship and esprit de corps that the officen in a 
woman's institution manifest if the superintendent b the right woman. 
The reformatories of the United States which are under the charge 
of women betray marvdkMisly litde of the traditional jealousy 
supposed to exbt when women are associated in public work. It 
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would be hard to find nobler examples off women ftMgettiog Aeoi-/ 
sdves and working for the highest interests off those confided 
them» than in these rdbrmatDries. Th^ are a credit to tiie CDuntiy 
and the example of such women b more potent for good upon the 
girls and women in the institutions than any one tbbaig devised for 
their discipline and rdbrmation. Mrs. Morton, Miss Rhoades, Dr; 
Katharine B. Davis, Dr. Hprtense Bruce, Miss Cnrtin, Mrk Anqf^'^ 
Miss E>ye, Mrs. Falconer, Mrs. Sid(ds are brilltant examples off the 
type of women needed for reformatory work, and tlie Unttad States is 
happy in havingfound them. If only the forty or mem states wUdi 
have as yet faOed to devise the best methods off caring for women 
who are criminals wouki profit by these examples, tfaejr woukl do. 
wdL 

NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN 

As it was the women of Indiana and Massachusetts who were 
the first to labor so diligently for the establishment of reformatories 
in those states for ddinquent women, so it was tlie women 6ff Hew 
York who interested themselves in the proper care and discipHne 
dt the criminals of their own sex, and at last the Iq^blatuve yidded 
to thdr si^ and am institutbn was opened at Bedford, Westchester 
Countyr New York, and Katharine Bement Davis, PluD., was ap- 
pointed superintendent The first inmate was received in May» 1901. 1/ 
Dr. Davis is still at the head of this remarkable institution and die "^ 
has associated with her a staff of women who are in dose sympathy 
with the purposes of the reformatory. No men are employed save 
as engineers and their helpers, a farmer, a carpenter, and guards, 
in all numbering eleven. Their work is almost entirely outside the 
grounds. 

The buildings number nineteen or twenty: a reception house, 
seven cottages, a disciplinary building, a school house, a hospital, 
a laundry, a structure for cold storage, a power house, stables, and 
three small houses for employes. The reception house accommo- 
dates about 125 and the second and third grade women are entered 
there in two divisions. For, as in all modem reformatories, the 
inmates are classified into three grades, the first grade bdng the 
highest and having special privil^es. The cottages, which are sub- 
stantial but plain brick houses, are the homes of the first grade girls. 
They are homes in every sense, each being complete in itsdf with 
its own officers. They are spotlessly clean and are made attractive 
with gpod pictures and a few plants, while sunshine floods them and 
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Ae lime air from tiie sonoiuiding hflb comes fredy in at the numer- 



Tbe nunery provides for twenty mothers and as many bal»es» 
with a laigef dicerfid room where by day die little ones are Icept 
doriog their waking hours in the charge of two of the mothers sdected 
for t& duty. Tbe mothers of the older children— children may be 
kept in tlie institution only till they are two years old— do their 
share of tlie work of the house* going into die book school and the* 
industries sdiool for a few hours daily. Everything necessary for the 
care of the babies b under the same roof, — a light and airy laundry, 
with plenty of hot water, drying and ironing rooms, a dining-room, 
Ulchen and tiny dean bedrooms with good beds and cribs. The 
healdi of the ddldren b almost phenomenal, considering the condi- 
lioo of many of the girb on their admission, and reflects great credit 
on Dr. Margaret Syles Halleck, the skilful resident physician. 

Tbe bdlding for schoob and industries b also admirably adapted 
for its uses. Qasses in sewing, weaving, basket making, cooking 
and dressmaldng are busy all the time. There b also a dass in 
hatmaking; not the ephemeral constructions of flowers amd feathers 
and ribbons, the love of which has helped to bring some of these 
girb to sorrow, but hats cleverly fashbned from the palmetto palm. 
Dried bunches of leaves are brought from the south, bleached a 
little, though still leaving the soft natural tone, softened enough 
to work, stripped by an ingenious little device which shreds the 
leaf into working shape, braided and sewed by hand, making attrac- 
tive, light, durable and rational hats. They are worn by the in- 
mates at their outdoor work in the sun and are furnished to some 
other state institutions, but under the New York law they cannot 
besold. 

The book schools are carried on with excdlent system amd 
thoroughness, and united with this work are various ways of making 
it tdl in everyday life. All the pasteboard boxes, file cases, report 
coven, etc, used by the institution are made by hand as a part of 
the school work. The dimensions are given, drawings of the article 
to be made are put upon the board, and the calculations of the figures 
gives a useful lesson in fractions, while the making (rf the artide 
teaches deftness and skill of fingers. Actual accounts of table 
supplies, farm products, and groceries, give further material for cal- 
culations, and as each giri b altowed to earn a little money and to 
recdve small sums from home, the accounts that she b obliged to 
keep of her recdpts and expenditures give her the most practical 
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form of ariihmetic In fact, the characteristic of the education in 
this institution from the laundry up to the chorus singing, is that at 
every stage it relates itself to life, both inside and outside the prison. 
It is the realization of the suggestions of Philip Garrett that prisoners 
should learn something which will "insure reformation instead of 
degradation." 

Though the site of Bedford was chosen for sanitary reasons 
rather than for a chance to employ the giris in farm work, yet they 
have much outdoor employment in caring for lawns, berries, and the 
vegetable garden. More than that, they have madt the lawns. 
The irregular sandhills had to be graded down and the lawns laid 
out before they could be tended. With wheelbarrow and spade the 
girls joyfully smoothed down the hills and terraced the slopes, the 
state paying only for the grass seed. Concrete walks were needed 
and concrete flights of stairs leading from one terrace to another. 
The superintendent, who believes in the possibility of women doing 
whatever has to be done, secured a little outside instruction and some 
carpenter work for the forms for the steps and the girls have done 
the rest (vrith some help in the grading), including the drawing of 
stone and cinders and the getting out of sand and concrete, and from 
cottage to cottage one walks on broad, smooth, well-laid cement 
paths, and climbs about the grounds on handsome flights of solid 
steps ten feet wide, which are an immense credit to all concerned. 
The girls do all the inside painting and decorating, and this year 
in thdr well trained ambition have done much outside painting of 
the ironwork of the buildings. Qad in gymnastic garb they have 
even hung outside the reception building and painted the third stoty 
bars. Wholesome courage and steady nerves cannot fail to bede- 
vekiped by such work. They take sensible pride in it and connder 
it an honor to be chosen to do hard things. Most of this outdoor 
work b done by the girb of the bwest grade. They seem to have 
more brute force or animal spirits than the better class of inmates, . 
so Miss Davis takes special pains to harness their animal spirits to } j 
useful work, and in thus doing she has proved herself an admirable/ 
charioteer. Having enlisted their strength in things useful she is ' ' 
using it in beautifying the grounds as well as for beautifying and de> 
vek)ping the character of these wayward prij. Many of them ire 
hysterical and noisy at night, disturbing the more quiet ones. But 
this employment has a wonderfully soporific effect on them. After 
they have wheded a barrow, or shovelled bam, or filled trenches, or 
cut ice, or made hay, or driven a team, for a few houii daily, they (o 
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to deep as sooo as thdr heads touch their white pillows and wake 
only iidieii the sun calls them to a new day. 

The ten cdb with their foot-thick walls, the space between 

them deadened with sand, built especially for noisy and rrfractory 

gills, are not needed for those who have worked by day in the sun- 

I sMne under the open sky. Thb disciplinary building might wdl 

i be copied by other institutkxis. It stands apart by itsdf so that 

! those who Ifte to dbturb others cannot do so, and the guards find 

tiiat tiieie b much more quiet at nig^t when die would-be offenders 

have no audience. The cdls are perfecdy lighted auid aired fhxn 

above and have bodi openwork and solid doors. The girls are never 

sent to these cdls for a definite time and each one may limit the 

time there by her own behavior. It is a truly indeterminate sen- 



Along with plenty of work and excellent disciplinary sdKX)ling 
goes a suitable amount of reoreatkMi. Gymnastic classes are coro> 
pubory and afford pleasure as wdl as health, but in addition there 
are amusements of many kinds, musical and dramatic The girb even 
gave an outdoor performance of A Midsummer Nig^f s Dream 
successfully. They also have concerts by their own g^ee dub, and 
widi graphc^hone records. Many illustrated travd lectures are 
given to tluan. Picnics in summer and birthday celebrations in 
winter help to make the life as nearly normal as possible and keep 
these ddinquent girls and women from dwelling on the douded past 
and the still doubtful future, for unhappily it is too true that with 
the best of preparation for a return to a life of freedom the outlook 
for any woman who has been an inmate of even a reformatory b 
dark. She may try her first flight under parole, with a chance to 
return to thb safe refuge if her first attempt is a failure, but there b 
always a blur on the horizon of the future, thicker and darker and 
harder to pierce than ever lies before the man who leaves prison 
walls. But such a blur b sunshine itself compared to the dark way 
in which women must walk who come out of the jail or the ordi- 
nary prison. 

Perhaps the one building at Bedford which may be considered 
unique and which b now k>ng enough establbhed to have proved the 
wisdom of building it, is the Morris Honor G>ttage. Dr. Davb had 
the thought of such a cottage in mind at the opening (rf the prison, 
but was wise enough to conceal her Utopian idea until the right time 
for unfolding it The writer cS this sketch was fortunate enough to 
be present when the building was opened. She visited it again after 
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several years' trial had proved what a spur to good oooduct it has 
been. Dr. Davis's own words concerning its inceptioD are as 

follows: 

"Our girls as a dass are anti-sodaL It b very hard for them 

to see their own conduct in its relation to the lives of those atoimd 

them. They are individualistic in the extrenie. They have never 

thought of the necessity of government and law, and can see no reason 

for obedience to anything but thdr own impulses. 

" Beginning with the early fall a series Of talks and d i scussions 
was hdd with the groups in the various cottages and with all die 
giris in chapd. Beginning with the origin and devdopment of law 
we work up to the form of democracy under which we Hve, a dis- 
cussion of the prindples of deniocracy, and the ideals of the character 
and conduct essential to dtizenship in an 'effident democraqr/ 
Spedal effort was made to impress the giris with the important factor 
women are in such a democracy, though they may not vote or take 
part in the actual government. We ended the course with a dis- 
cussion of our plans for the Honor G>ttage, what sdf-govemment 
would mean, and what would be the kind of giris dected." 

The girls are elected to the Honor Cottage by the first grade 
residents in the other cottages. Only those who have lived three 
months in a first grade cottage, are digible for dection. No gM 
can vote for officers for the Honor Cottage till she has lived a 
month there. 

The girls themsdves elected their officers and drew up thdr 
own by-laws, the superintendent having veto power. These by- 
laws among other things provide that the members of the Hoikm* 
Cottage shall go to their rooms at 9 p. m., shall not talk loudly ix>r \ 
call from one room to another, shall not visit in each other's rooms \ 
without permission of the matron, shall be prompt at meals, pleasant 
at the table, etc These rules are enforced by penalties. 

The head of the house, Mrs. E. E. Humphrey, is an admirable 
house mother, and while the girls are really self-governing, her in* 
fluence is sympathetic and helpful. Three girls have been voted out 
of the house and two were put upon probation for a month by their 
comrades, and on the whole the decisions of the inmates have ac» \ 
corded with the desires of the superintendent. The giris in the 1 
Honor Cottage have as much freedom as a boarding-school giri ina 
well conducted and chaperoned school, and thus far they have not 
abused it. They have not only thdr own pretty dining room with 
its windowful of beautiful ferns, their convenient kitchen, attractive 
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^ dtting room* and individual litde sleeping rooms, but a sewing loom 
jwhere they may make their own clothes, for they are not oompdled 
;io wear an institution uniform. 

The rd^ious life of the reformatory is not neglected. Jewish, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic services are bdd r^ulariy. 

The reformatory grows with more speed than provbion can be 
made for the new comers. There were on the first of January, 1910, 
nearly 305 women in the institution, average age, twenty-six years 
and nine months; 90 on parole, 82 per cent of whom were dmig 
wdl; and 18 babia in the nursery, llie cost per inmate is I216.8I4. 
Those who go out on probation are looked after by an officer whose 
exdusive duty it is to find homes, escort the girls to them, and look 
after them when placed. A part only of the wages they earn b 
given to the paroled women. The rest awaits them in the office of 
die reformatory when th^ receive their full release. 
-J ' No girls are paroled to the dty. The advantage of having the 
' reformatory in a beautiful country place b that the inmates grow 
lo love the natural surroundings of the home where they have learned 
lo get away from their bitter past, and are f au* nx>re ready to go upon 
feims than they would have been when fresh from the excitement 
and fasdiution of pavement life. They have but «x acres in thdr 
garden, but it b enough to teach them how to make things grow. 
In country homes, wisely selected and with a system of rq;ular re- 
ports, the wayward or criminal girl has the best chance for recovery, 
mental, moraU and physical. The only drawback seems to be that 
the maximum sentence of three years drops the paroled woman where 
perhaps she b not strong enough to be left wholly to herself. A truly 
indeterminate sentence would prevent this. Those who were strong 
would be gradually released from control and those who needed it 
would be held in the wise leading strings of the board of managers 
until they could safely walk without guidance. No method so surdy 
devek>ps self-respect and self-confidence as thb partial freedom while 
still under the custody of the law, a freedom acquired solely through 
the girl's own endeavor. 

It has been said that most of the women sent to reformatories 
are there for intemperance. That b not true at Bedford. Last year 
of 1 15 commitments 23 were for misdemeanors and 37 for fdonies; 
$0 in all. Only four were committed as habitual drunkards. Out 
of the first 1000 commitments, aai were committed for misdemean- 
on, 264 for fek>nies and 515 for all other offenses. Out of the 
1000 only 36 were committed for being habitual drunkards and dght 
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for public intoxication. Most of the women in New York Gty ar« 
rested for these two latter offenses are sent to the Island. 

Dr. Davis has recently made a dose study of looo of the in- 
mates of her institution, received sinct May ii, 1901. From the 
carefully prepared tables showing nationalities, ages, the courts that 
have sent the women to prison and many other facts, the fioDoiwinf 
figures are selected to show the average age of the inmates, and a 
few other matters of general interest 

Of the 1000 women received, 539 have been paroled, and five 
re-paroled. Eighty-seven have been returned for violation of parole. 
There have been 10 deaths and 50 births, and among the women 
placed out 34 have been taken into homes with their babies and two 
babies have been legally adopted The women are sent to Bedfoid 
from the eastern part of the state, but 739 came from Greater New 
York. The youngest received are fifteen years of age and among the 
1000 there were 40 of that age. The most dangonous period seems to 
be about seventeen, for 1 16 were of that age. Of girls of eighteen 
there were 93 and the numbers lessen up to the age of thirty, when 
there were but six. The average age of the 1000 was twenty yean 
and nine months. 

The occupations which these girls had foitowed are 5a in 
number, but those connected with the home,— domestics, waitresses, 
laundresses, cooks, etc, -^reached the largest toul, 561. There were 
135 factory operatives and 30 saleswomen. 

Twenty-one nationalities are represented by this list; 709 
were bom in the United States and 182 were colored. Religiously 
divided, 422 were Roman Catholics, 105 Jews and 473 Protestants. 
Of the total, 309 had been married, 691 were single and but 7 had 
been divorced. The list of institutions from which they had oome 
is long, 314 having been in reform schools or institutions of some 
kind before being sentenced to Bedford. 

Though 89 could neither read nor write on entering the 
reformatory, 436 had a fair knowledge of the common English 
branches, many having been in the high school, 24 having graduated 
from there and 63 from the grammar school. Two had studied at 
the Normal Gollq;e. 

It is erroneous to suppose that these young women are mosdy 

sent to Bedford for intemperance, as has been stated. The list 

comprises 20 kinds of felonies, 14 of misdemeanors and many other 

^ offenses. Of the 1000 women, 264 were convicted of felonies, 221 

; of misdemeanors and 515 of other offenses. Grand larceny claimed 
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149b I^tit hic«iy i9S» whik only 36 wtie enfoDcd as oem^^ 
aidi ind 169 as piotthutek 

If the woroco sent to tlie reformatory do not all learn to mend 
tfidr ways it n not tfie fault of the devoted women iRiio are carrying 
if Qo. The matmns in the cottages are as a rule interested in their 
work. The teachers are endiusiastic The resident physician kx>ks 
wkdy after the healdi in every particular, depending on diet and 
ffcsli air and the value of work quite as much as on medicine and 
Ae knife» shoiraig equal skill in eveiy dqiartment With her 
OHipenition Dn Davis worked out a carefid dietary some years 
agO» lAiich furnishes the most healthful demimts of food at a reason- 
able price, and that can be prepared with agreeable appearance and 
taste This is embodied in a book which contains about one hundred 
and fifty redpes, suitable for families dt thirty. The use of sudi a 
oook book wouU be invaluable in other institutkxis. 
n Of the head of die reformatory. Dr. Katharine Bement Da^, 
tlie board of managers wdl says: *'To her wkle and Aoroug^ study of 
sodo to pcal matters in every form, to her energetic attention to 
tlie budness matters of die institutkni, to her Gbristian character 
and earnest devotkm to the welfare of the girls, the managers are 
more than ever indd>ted for the gratifying work of the institution, 
and we think we are entitled to say for the hi^^ position it holds 
in the estimation and respect of thc^ throughout the land who are 
giving increased attention to reformatory and philanthropic work, 
as among the important problems which engage the attention of the 
thoughtful people of the day/' 

Since those words were written Dr. Davis has been sent to 
Italy for a wdl-eamed rest Arriving in Sidly just before the terrible 
earthquake and sharing in the losses of property entailed, she de- 
voted her period of rest to assisting the Red Cross work for the suffer* 
ers in Syracuse, and her managers might now add to the words just 
now quoted, that thanks to her sociok>gical studies she was able to 
do such good work in Italy that in recognition of it the president of 
the United States in the name of the Red Cross— of which he b also 
president— has just presented to her a beautiful silver medal. But 
brighter than the medal is the future of which she may be sure, — 
that promised to those who "turn many to right-livmg'* who "shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever/' 
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THE WESTERN HOUSE OF REFUGE. ALBION 

Although the state of New York has not provided fadlities for 
refonning many of its criminals, yet it has another excdlent institn* 
tion for adult women besides the one at Bedford. It is called die 
Western House of Refuge. As women from the eastern end off die 
state are sent to Bedford, those from the opposite end go to Albioa. 
The women are of about the same class, though many have never led 
quite so wild and dissipated a life as the criminals from the great 

cities. 

This institution was opened December i8, f8^. It consists 

of a group of seventeen buildings, including seven cottages*— for it 
also is on the cottage plan,— situated in a beautiful park witfi an 
outlying farm which furnishes the best sort of occupation for the 
giris and the best food for their tables. The whole area covers about 
one hundred acres, with twenty in the park. Unpretending bridt 
structures, built for comfort and convenience, house the two or three 
hundred girls, under the care of a fine superintendent. Miss Afice E. 
Curtin, and a staff of "women officers. The cottages carry out die 
family idea, the families not exceeding 25, with three resident offioers. 
The inmates* 214 in number, are from fifteen to thirty years in age» I { 
averaging nineteen. They are trained in all the branches of domea- ' I 
tic life, besides embroidery and basket and rug-maldng. They are 
so well fitted in cooking, laundry work and sewing that they eanly 
find work when they are ready for parole. On the 3 1 st of December, 
1909, 34 were out on parole, 29 doing well. The institution is under 
the same organic law as the reformatory at Bedford. Like that 
institution the one at Albion believes in outdoor work for girls. Miss 
Curtin says: 

"Two facts were plainly demonstrated by this gardening: one, 
that the institution can be entirely supplied with small fruits and 
vegetables for the entire year, the labor all performed by the giris, 
with the exception of the ploughii^; and the second and more im- 
portant fact, that the effect on the discipline and advancement of the 
girls is exceedingly beneficial. Many of those who did the weeding 
this summer had never been in a garden and all took an interest in 
the work, from the sprouting of the seed to the harvesting of the 
vegetables. The giris also enjoyed the freedom from restraint, as 
instead of being confined to their own lawn and garden they went 
in and out quite freely, always accompanied, of course, but appau*- 
ently without much surveillance.*' 
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Book work, however, b also r^;arded as excellent in the 
le (rf an institutbn where the average age of the inmates b but 
nineteen and a fraction. Here, as in other reformatories, the ages 
of eighteen and nineteen seem the most hazardous for a girl, and at 
that period the greatest number succumb to temptation and to 
crime. Yet, young as they are, more than a third of the whole have 
been married and many are mothers, and many babies are bom in 
the institution whose fathers will never daim them. Not a fifth are 
there for crimes against property. They are mostly young women 
who have never been trained to self-control and a regard for a moral 
life. Here, as everywhere in these reformatories, the number of 
American bom girls needing such training shows that greater efforts 
must be made in American homes for the prevention of vice and 
crime if we would not have so much work of reformation to do. 

The per capita cost at Albion is |2 1 5.80 per annum. As in the 
other institutions the food is improved by the garden products. |^ 

The garden proper in which the girls work consists of about four ^ 

acres. They also work on the farm of fifty acres, dropping potatoes, 
hoeing, bunching hay, weeding, delivering v^etables every day, and 
hdping in the harvesting. About twenty girls work regulariy 
every day, coming into the house at meal time only. 

The girls at Albion are fortunate in having a good physidan 
to look after their physical needs, a parole ofTicer to find homes for 
them and to care for their interests while in those homes, transferring 
them if need be from one to the other till the right niche is found 
for each giri. Naturally there are some failures here, as elsewhere 
among those paroled outside. It is not always their fault. Every- 

' where the community must share in the blame of a proper lack of 
adjustment, just as the community is largdy to blame for the girts 
falling into disorderiy ways in the first place. There must be co- 
operation between homes and teachers, homes and religious instmc- 
tors, while girls are still under their own roof tree, if vice is to be kept 
down; and if in spite of that girls are sentenced to imprisonment, 
there must be cooperation between reformatory institutions and a 
sympathetic public, or the wards of the state will be sordy pressed 
in thdr struggle to again find their place in the outside worid. 
As the managers of the institution at Hudson very well say: 

, "The 'danger* period in most cases is not during the first few 

^ months that a girl spends outside of the school, but later when the 

novdty of the outside life has lessened, when the influence cS the 

. ' school and officers has become weakened by absence and by the 
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entrance of new influences into the gift's life. It is tbm tbtkt A 
needs a friend to hold her to the ideads die has made at Ae adiooL • 
^th no hdp from her famfly, she struggles to hold to the standaid 
of the school hersdf. If she wearies and fails to be irfiat her Meads / 
had hoped she mig^t be, shall she be blamed, or shall Aft ftettm 
credit for the strug^^e she has made? It takes tim^ edocatioii^ tact^ 
patience, and good judgment on the part of the parole agest and of .^ 
the woman to whom the giri is paroled to hdp the girl get adjostad 
to the new life so that she may be as happy and as vaddL as dfe il 
capable of being." 

An analysis of the statbtics of girls put out on parole diows 
that they are responsive to the methods employed and that Ae 
proportion of those who do wdl is satisfactory, jmd in many cases 
where failure must be recorded it b because Of conditions for ^Mdi 
the giri was not responsible. 

If more space in dus paper has been devoted to New York ia- 
stitutions than to others it is because, if the Empire State has not tfie 
best reformatories, it ou^^t to have. Such a reformatory as the one af 
Bedford, lying dose to New York, where it feds not only the tide off 
crime of a big dty, but also the inspiration of the noUe men and 
women who are planning all sorts of things for the betterment off 
humanity, oug^t to lead in efforts to improve methods of disc^dine 
ior women who have committed crime or who have gone astray in 
forbidden paths. The state of New York can easily afford to adopt 
the best and wisest methods and by degrees she is doing so. As the 
law exists, the reformatories for women can do no better work than 
they are now accomplishing. Whatever thdr shortcomings they 
are achieving excdlent results. It has been suggested that stiU 
better results might be secured were the law amended. Under the 
existing law women are sentenced to the reformatory at Bedford for 
any offense whatsoever and are recdved under an indeterminate 
sentence with a three years' maximum. In other words, the rdbrma- 
tory is responsible for them for three years. That law works in thb 
way: If a giri can be fitted to leave in a short time, that is, if she is 
fairly wdl educated, industrially effident and not in need (rf a great 
deal of making over, she may go out on leave at the end of twdve or 

,, fifteen months. Under the present law she may be supervised whSit 

outskle the institution up to the expiration of the three years for 

|; which she was committed. On the other hand, the next one who 

comes in may be a woman who has led a very bad life, who needs 
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liaiiiiiig and disdpliiie of every kind and who may piove so difRadt 
in Ae institution that two years may pass before the patient and 
faithf id discipline makes much impression on her character. PossiUy 
it may take even longer and the period of imprisonment may extend 
to widiin three months cS the three years* maximum before the super- 
intendent will dare to recommend her for release. If she goes out 
then she is only required to report for three months, yet she needs 
Cur more supervision outskle than the first one» and is much more 
likdy to fan into evfl ways than many who have been r^ased after 
a shorter term of confinement This b ilk>gical» and someway should 
be piovkled by which supervision codd be continued as long as it is 
necessary. There are institutfens which require paroled girls to 
npoit to the board of managers till that board releases them from 
audi requirement, each case being acted on as it comes up. If it 
is a hardship for the honest and weU^intenjtioned person to have to 
keep up reporting long after it b unnecessary, it b even worse, both 
for the person on parole and for the community, to let a woman go 
ivfao needs the restraining influence that the institution can exert 
thiough its parole officer and a system of reports. 

The rq;ulations of the reformatory for men at Ehmra are 
diiferent, as the dass of prisoners b different Only fdons are re- 
ceived at Elmira, with a minimum of one year and a maximum 
peiudty which b the maximum prescribed by the penal code for a 
specific offense. Bedford receives women guilty of felonies, mis- 
demeanors and violations of police ordinances. If the Elmira law 
were applied there it would mean that a woman guilty of a misde- 
meanor could be held only for a year and one committed by the 
magbtrate's court but for six months, yet the latter b frequently the 
one who needs the k>ngest care and discipline before it b safe to trust 
heir outside again. It was thb knowledge that led to making three 
years the period of possible detention in the reformatory for women. 
It seemed a wise provision at the time, but in practical adminbtra- 
tion it b found that there b room for still greater improvement in the 
law. After all, a truly indeterminate sentence, properiy safeguarded, 
would seem to be the only real remedy. 

To sum up what we have seen in thb glance at the reformatory 
systems adopted in the United States for women, we have found that 
for the country at large the women constitute but 5.5 per cent of the 
persons convicted of crime; that the larger numbtf of these women 
are convicted for offenses against society, public decency and order, 
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and that in treating these crimes and misdemeanon tiieie is a great 
difference in the various parts of the country. Certain states make 
no spedal effort to reform other giris or women. Many oAeis have 
r^rmatories for girls, guarding and discijrfining them to the age off 
twenty-cme; others oidy till the age of eighteen. Bnt tiiree, Mbsor 
chusetts. New York auid Indiana, have reformatories, or reformaloiy 
prisons, dbtinctivdy for criminal women, and in even those diree 
states there are hundreds of women who have been under sentence 
who have never received this wise disciplinary treatment wfaidi Ae 
states have provided for a portbn of their fdnale oflenderk Qui* 
necticut. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and periiaps some odier states, 
are studying the subject with the expectation off establishing such 
reformatories whm thdr respective peofdes are educated So die 
extent of supporting them. 

The results in the three states that take these offenders and 
train them to become self-respecting and sdf-supporting women, 
cannot be tabulated, for mere figures would not tdl the stoiy. The 
statistics of those placed on par^e who have never been re-arrested^ 
and the numbdr holding tiieir word by reporting rogidariy, ' ar^ 
however, ample encouragement for those who have had the care off 
thesewomen. 

What we learn from these facts b not so mudi the need off 
collecting an such offenders and giving them proper discipline for 
reformation, but the vastiy greater need of so educating little gah 
in the homes and in the schools, so caring for them in the shops and 
factories, so guarding them in their amusements and on the streets, 
so protecting them by making those who ^hare in their vices equally 
guilty with them, that vice and crime may be prevented. If every 
girl in the land could have from childhood the education of heart and 
hand and head, the thought bestowed on her diet, her sleeping hours, 
her friendships, her pleasures, and her moral and religious training, 
that every giri receives who goes to Bedford, for instance, there would 
be no need for reformatories for women. The formation of good 
character would have forestalled any need of 
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VIII 
UNITED STATES PRISONS AND PRISONERS 

By ROBERT V. lADOW 
Svpcfiatciidait of United StatM FriiQBt 

THE penal institutions owned by the United States are wider 
the jurisdiction of three separate departments of the govern- 
ment, and are used for diree separate dasses of prisoners. 

They are aa follows: [ 

Under the jurisdiction of tiie Department of Justice: United 
States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas; United States Peniten- 
tiary, Adanta, Georgia; United States Penitentiary, M^eil Idand, 
WasMnglon (State); National Training School for Boys, Waslunglon, 
D.C; United States Jail, Waslungton, D. C . 

Under the jurisdiction of the War Dqnrtment: United States 
MHitaiy Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; United States Militaiy 
Prison, Alcatraz Island, San Francisco Bay, Cafifornia; United States 
Military Prison, Bilibid, Philippine Islands. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department: Naval Prison, 
Portsnx>uth, New Hampshire; U. S. S. Southery, Portsmoudi, New 
Hampshire; Naval Prison, Boston, Massachusetts; Naval Prison, 
Mare Island, Gdifomia; U. S. S. Nipsic, Puget Sound, Washington. [ 

DEVELOPMENT OF PENAL LAWS 

Before describing these various institutions, a brief reference b 
made to the development of the penal laws of the United States 
government, and to the conditions which led to the establishment of 
the United States penitentiaries. 

The penitentiaries under the control of the Department of 
Justice, at whose head is the Attorney General of the Uhited States, 
are used for the confinement of persons convicted of any crime whose 
sentence is to imprisonment with hard labor, or to imprisonment of 
one year or more, with or without hard labor, by any court of the 
United States, in any state, territory or district 

The military prisons, under the control of the Secretaiy of 
War, and the na^ prisons, under the control of the Secretaiy of tiie 
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Navy, are used, respectively, for all offenders convicted before any 
court-martial of the army or of the navy, and sentenced acoordiog 
to law to imprisonment therein. 

The first Congress of the United States met in 1789. In the 
following year "An Act for the Punishment of Certain Crimes against 
the United States" was enacted. This act defined capital crimes 
against the government, and declared that persons found guSty of 
such crimes should be punished with death by hanging. Odier 
crimes were punished with a fine or imprisonment, or both; and still 
other crimes with whipping " not exceeding thirty-nine stripes," or 
"to stand in the pillory for one hour." 

Prior to this act, in "An Act to establish the Judicial Courts 
of the United States," Congress provided the means for the trial of 
offenders against its laws. Not having any penal institutions at the 
time in which to confine its prisoners, it adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, that it be recommended to the L^islatures of tbt 
several states to pass laws, making it expressly the duty of the 
keepers of their gaols to receive ana safe keep Uierein all prisoners 
committed under the authority of the United States, untQ they 
shall be discharged by due course of the laws therecrf, under the like 
penalties as in the case of prisoners committed under the authority 
of such states, respectivdy. 

In 1825 Congress passed "An Act more effectively to provide 
for the Punishment of Certain Crimes against the United States, 
and for other purposes." This act omitted from the criminal code 
of the government the punishments of whipping and standing in the 
pillory, and adopted for the first time a system of punishments of 
confinement to hard labor. This act provided that: 

"In every case where any criminal convicted of any offense 
against the United States shall be sentenced to imprisonment and 
confinement to hard labor, it shall be lawful for the court by which 
the sentence is passed to order the same to be executed in any state 
prison or penitentiary within the district where such court is holden; 
the use of which prison or penitentiary may be allowed or granted 
by the legislature of such state for such purpose." 

It is worthy of note that the change in the character of the 
punishments prescribed in these acts marks the change between 1790 
and 1825 in the prevailing sentiments of the people as expressed by 
the legislatures of the several states in regard to their penal laws. 
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Pursuant to the reconunendatioii of Congitss, the l^gislatiires 
of the States irfikh at the time OHnposed the UniM, 1^^ 
permitted the use of their penal institutions for federal pruoners; 
oAer states from time to time as they were admitted into tfie Union/ 
passed similar laws, and in this manner the government adopted 
the practice of making use of state institutions in which to confine 
United States prisoners. The practice of using the jaiU of tiie states 
tor the detentbn of persons charged widi crimes against the United 
States, and the use of such jails, workhouses, and other similar insti- 
tatKNtt in the states for the confinement of United States prisoners 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment of not more tiian a year, has 
continued ever since< The use of the penitentiaries in the states for 
the confinement of United States prisoners sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment exceeding a year at hard labor, wiD continue only 
until accommodations for this dass are proykled for at the United 
States penitentiaries at Leavenworth, Kansas, and at Adanta, 
Georgia, wtidk institutions are in the course of constructkNi. 

Prior to the act which authorized the erection of these naticmal 
prisons, it was found from time to time that the penitentiaries in a 
number of the states were not suitable or available for federal pris- 
oners; in such cases it becomes the duty of the Attorney Genend 
under the law to designate institutions in adjacent states and terri- 
tories as the places of their confinement In many cases prisoners 
convicted in one state had to be transported long distances for con- 
finement in some available penitentiary in another state. At one 
time prisoners convicted in Alabama and Tennessee were consigned 
to an Iowa penitentiary; prisoners convicted in Mississippi were 
taken to Michigan ; and the penitentiaries in New York state were 
occupied by prisoners convicted in North Carolina and Texas. 

With the growth in the populatbn of the country, and a 
corresponding growth in the number of federal prisoners, necessarily 
greater demands had to be made upon the states having suitable 
penitentiaries. In the course of time a few institutions were desig- 
nated as the place of confinement of prisoners convicted in many 
states. Some of these states, finding their penitentiaries were be- 
coming overcrowded, felt justified in passing laws limiting the use 
of such penitentiaries to United States prisoners convicted in their 
own sutes. In one case a state passed a law which prohibited the 
receptkm into its penitentiaries of United States prisoners convicted 
that sute. 

The conditbns surrounding the use of the penitentiaries in 
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the states for federal prisoners finally became so unsatisfactory that 
Congress passed on March 3, 1891 , "An Act for the Erection of United 
States prisons and for the Imprisonment of United States prisoners, 
and for other purposes." 

Two of the three prisons provided for in this act are being 
erected at Leavenworth, Kansas, and AtlanU, Georgia. The cost 
of these institutions will be approximately l4,ooo,ooa It b esti- 
mated that the valuation of both plants when completed wSl be 
^,000,000. The difference in these figures represents the value to 
the government of the labor of the! convicts engaged in constructing 
the various prison buildings. It is required by -Congress that the 
money appropriated for the work shall be expended so as to give the 
maximum amount of employment to the inmates of the peniten- 
tiaries. The plans for the buildings were drawn by architects 
skilled in the construction of prison buildings. These institutions are 
modem in every respect, and embody in their constnicticui the best 
and most enlightened ideas relative to such work, and are a credit 
to the United Sutes. 

LEAVENWORTH PENITENTIARY 

Work upon this prison was begun in 1896. The prison build- 
ings are in an enck>sure of 16 acres. When completed there will 
be 1400 cells. The wall about the enclosure is over 30 feet in 
height; this wall was built of brick manufactured by the prisoners 
on the prison reservation. The prison buildings are also being buDt 
of these brick. 

In 1895 the War Department changed its policy with respect 
to the place of confinement of persons convicted of military offenses. 
Not having further use for the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, this prison was transferred by law to the Department of 
Justice, to be used for the confinement of persons convicted in the 
United States courts of crimes against the United States and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in a penitentiary. The Attorney General 
was directed to transfer to this prison such persons now undergoing 
sentences of confinement imposed by the United States courts, in 
state prisons and penitentiaries, as could be conveniently accommo- 
dated at the same penitentiary; the act also authorized him to 
designate to which of said prisons persons thereafter convicted in such 
states or territories shall be carried for confinement 

Prisoners thus transferred were employed in constructing the 
various prison buildings at the new United States penitentiary at Lea* 
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venworth» the erection of which was provided for in the act of 1891. 
This new penitentiary is some three miles dbtant from the prison 
at Fort Leavenworth. The prisoners were marched under guard to 
and from these prisons for work. In 1906 the new penitentiary was 
sufficiently Jidvanced to permit of its occupancy by the prisoners and 
the institution at Fort Leavenworth was restored to the War Depart- 
ment 

ATLANTA PENITENTIARY 

The prison buildings at Atlanta are in an enclosure of 
16 acres; when completed there will be 1200 cells. The wall sur- 
rounding this enclosure is over 30 feet in height, is of concrete 
construction, and was erected by prison labor. The prison proper 
is being built of stone. The rough stone is quarried some distance 
frcmi the prison. This stone b purchased by the government and 
taken to the prison, where it is dressed into shape for the various build- 
ings by the prisoners. 

The erection of the Atlanta penitentiary was bq;un by contract 
This work continued until sufficient progress had been made to 
afford accomnKxiations for the inmates. United States prisoners 
were then transferred to this prison from state prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, in which they were serving their terms of imprisonment, in 
the same manner as prisoners had been transferred from state prisons 
and penitentiaries to the Fort Leavenworth institution. Since the 
transfer of prisoners, work at both prisons has been carried on with 
convict labor. 

The cells erected at these national prisons are of steel construc- 
tion; the cells are in rows with a corridor between the rows for utility 
purposes. In these utility corridors are placed the pipes and fixtures 
connected with the steam heating, ventilating and electric light 
plants. There are five tiers of cells. The cells at Atlanta are five 
feet six inches wide, nine feet deep and eight feet in height The 
cells at Leavenworth are somewhat larger. The fkx>rs of the cells 
are of granitoid. Each cell is equipped with an iron bed, made to 
turn up against the partition of the cell when not in use; the bed 
has a mattress, sheets and a pillow. Each cell has a lavatory and an 
automatic flush closet, and is lighted by electricity. 

McNElL ISLAND PENITENTIARY. WASHINGTON 

The small national penitentiary established in the state of 
Washington, is located on McNeil Island in Puget Sound. This in- 
stitution was a territorial prison prior to the admission of Washington 
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as a state into the Unbn. Since this time ttit prison has been mmr 
tained as a United States penitentiary. The prison will acoommodite 
200 prisoners. 

UNITED STATES PRISONERS 

Prisoners recdved at these three penitentiaries are from all 
parts of the Union, and among them twenty-five nationalities are 
represented. Twenty-five per cent of the prisoners were oonvicled 
of a violation of the postal laws; 15 per cent were convicted of 
counterfeiting, and 10 per cent were convicted of offenses i^gainst 
the revenue laws— better known as " moon-shining." Forty per cent 
of the prisoners are between twenty and thirty years of Mgt; 35 
per cent are between thirty and forty yean of age; 15 per cent are 
between forty and fifty; and 10 per cent are over fifty. Over 60 
per cent of the prisoners are white; 33 per cent are colored, and five 
per cent Indians. 

Twenty per cent of the prisoners in the Leavenwordi and At- 
lanta prisons at present were received from the District of ColumlNa. 
Almost all of these prisoners were convicted of crimes ^prfiidi, had 
they been committed m any of the states, would have subjected the 
offender to trial in a state court, and upon conviction and sentence 
to confinement in a state prison. The District of Columbia being 
the seat of government. Congress has retained sole jurisdiction over 
its affairs. Therefore, all crimes committed in this district are 
treated as crimes against the United States; they are tried by United 
States courts, and upon conviction, if sentenced to imprisonment in a 
penitentiary, the prisoners are transported by United States oflfidab 
to one of the United States penitentiaries for confinement 

The prisoners at these three penitentiaries are employed in 

constructing the prison buildings ; other than this work there are no 

regular prescribed industries. It is expected that the labor of the 

prisoners will continue to be made use of in this work, in work upon 

the grounds, the cultivation of the prison farms, and other prison 

duties, for some years to come. In the assignment of prisoners for 

work in the different departments, care is taken to select those most 

suitable for the tasks imposed. Many prisoners have been taught 

useful trades which enable them to earn a living when released from 

confinement. There are schools for the prisoners, and advantage b 

taken of inclement weather, when work cannot be done outside, to 

assemble the convicts in the school rooms, where lessons are assigned 

and recited and study directed and stimulated. 

The lock-step was never adopted in these penitentiaries; nor 
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mi the prisooen dothed m stripes, excq>t as a ba4ge of punidiinent^ 
or whuk it is necessary to send prisoners to some dbtant pobt on the 
prison reservation* 

There are three grades of prisoners: first,, second and tlunL 
The first and hig^t grade carries with it certain privQq^ A 
prisoner's conduct determines hb grade; for misoonduct he may be 
reduced from tlie &rst to the second, or even to tbt third grade for a 
serious infraction of the ndes; widi eadi grade lost ^ere is an 
acoonqianyiqg loss of privQ^ges. For gpod conduct a prisoner in 
the lower graite may earn hb way back to tiie li^^ Pairt 

of the punishment of the third grade man is to wear stripes. 

Other means of punishment are die deduction of a portion or 
an of a man's good time, or hb removal to an isolation cdL There 
are two kinds of bolation cdb, the dark cdl and the lighted cdL 
The dark cdl b sddom used. The lighted cdb are each e^g^t feet 
wide, twenty feet long widi a ceiling fourteen feet above tiie floor. 
Each room has one window four feet square. The room b furnished 
with an iron bed, a mattre», lavatory and doset, and an dectric 
light, and b property heated in cold weaAer by cbib of steam pipes. 
Ventilation is obtained by a regbter placed over the door, whidi in 
oonnection with the open windows supplies the necessary jur currents. 
Grated and wooden doors are fumbhed, and when these doors are 
closed the prisoner b in complete isolation. No corporal punish- 
ment of any Icind b inflicted. Any United States prisoner who b 
serving a term of imprisonment of not less than six months, no matter 
where he b confined, may earn a deduction from the term of hb sen- 
tence by faithfully observing all the rules. Thb deduction b as 
follows: 

Upon a sentence of not less than six months nor more than one 
year, five days for each month; upon a sentence of more than one 
year and less than three years, six days for each month; upon a 
sentence of not less than three years and less than five years, seven 
days for each month; upon a sentence of not less than five yean and 
less than ten years, dght days for each month; upon a sentence of 
ten years or more, ten days for each month. 

Every prisoner when discharged from the United States peni- 
tentiaries b fumbhed with transportatkm to the place of hb resi- 
dence within the United States at the time of hb commitment under 
the sentence of the court; and if the term of hb imprisonment shall 
have been for one year or more he b also furnished with suitable 
dothing, the cost of which does not exceed fia, and ff^oo fai cash. 
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All persons charged with crime against the United States in 
any state, as well as all United States prisoners serving terms of 
imprisonment in any state or national institution, who become insane. 
are transferred to the government hospital for the insane at WasMi^ 
ton, D. C, for treatment Upon the restoration to sanity of thoe 
prisoners they are returned to the institution from wbidk they were 
transferred, either to be tried for their offenses agadnst the govern- 
ment, or to serve out the remainder of tfieir terms of imprisonment 
If their terms have expired before they become sane, upon thdr 
release from the government hospital th^ are furnished with the 
same gratuities they would have received upon their discharge from 
the penitentiary, and are furnished with transportation to their 
homes within the United States. 

The expense for the maintenance of the three United Statea 
penitentiaries is about $400,000 a year, divided as follows: Leaven- 
worth, |2oo,ooo; Adanta, 1150,000; and McNeQ Island, f$o,ooa 
The average yearly cost per man for maintenance is about faao at 
Leavenworth, $210 at Atlanta, and I320 at McNeQ Island. 

The control and management of these penitentiaries is by law 
vested in the Attorney General of the United States, who b author- 
ized to promulgate such rules for the government of the oflficiab 
of the prisons and prisoners as he may deem proper and necessary. 
These penitentiaries, and other penal institutions under the juriscfi^ 
tion of the Department of Justice, are under the general supervision 
of an officer in this department known as Superintendent of Prisons. 
The United States penitentiaries are each under the immediate con- 
trol of a warden. This officer and all subordinate officers and em- 
ployes necessary in the administration of its affairs, are appointed by 
the Attorney General. 

Thus far Congress has not authorized the United States courts 
to suspend the sentence of persons convicted of a violation of its 
laws; nor has there been adopted what is called the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system for United States prisoners. Bills 
for one or more of these purposes have been introduced in Congress 
within the past few years, and one such bill was passed in the Senate. 
The Attorney General, in his annual report for 1909, called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the fact that in most states these laws are in 
operation, and that there b no reason why the United States should 
be behind the states in a movement of this character, and he earnestly 
recommended the consideration by Congress of the enactment oif 
such laws. 
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NATIONAL TRAINING SCmOL FOR BOYS 

TUs sdiool is located at Washington, D. C, and is used for 
the oonfinement of male dEenders against the laws of the Umted 
States irfio aie under the age of seventeen years. 

Theie b a board trf trustees which b authoriied to make ndes 
and regulations for the govenunent of the school The members of 
the board are appointed by the President of the United States, upon ' 
the recommendation of tiie Attorny General The board of trustees 
is authoriaed by law to release boys committed from the District of 
QJumhia under certun conditions bdore their terms have expired. 
The power of the board to parole boys was extended to boys com- 
mitted to the school by United States courts in any judicial district 
of the United States. The parole of this dass b ttibject to the ap- 
proval of the Attomqr General 

« -_ . 

UNITED STATES JAIU DISTRICT OF OOLUMBU 

Thb jaQ b under divided jurisdiction, — that of the Siqpreme 
Court of the Dbtrict of Columbia, and that of the Attorney General. 
1 1 b the duty of Ae court to make such rules for the government and 
Adpline of the prisoners as shall be necessary for tiie health, se- 
curi^ and protection of such prisoners from cruel treatment by any 
person in charge thereof. The expense of maintaining the jail b 
under the control of the Department of Justice. 

During the year ended October 31, 1909, there were received 
in tile jafl 3,529 prisoners, the average daily number being 53 1 . One- 
third of all the persons committed to the jail were diarged with 
assaults, not induding assaults with intent to kill. Of these assaults 
over 90 per Ant were committed by cotored people. Of about tiie 
same proportion charged with petty larceny, 80 per cent were colored. 

The reason these offenses are treated as offenses against the 
United States is that which has been mentioned regarding prisonen 
from the Dbtrict m the United States penitentiaries, — ^the sole juris- 
diction of Dbtrict affairs rests with the general government, and 
therefore all offenses in the Dbtrict are offenses against the govern- 
ment. 

MIUTARY PRISONS 

Persons belonging to the military establishment, charg^ with 
offenses m vk>lation of the Articles of War, are tried by general 
courts-martial which are provided for in that enactment Prior to 
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1873, sentences imposed by these oourtMnartial imne ei i wu di ii 
the guard houses at the militaiy po9ts at which the caiet wt 

tried 

It is provided by law that no penoo fai the mSitaiy serte 

shall, under the sentence of a court-martial, be p u ni s h ed by com^ 

finement in the penitentiary, unless die offense of ^Mkh he nury be 

convicted would, by some statute of tiie United States, or by tone 

statute of a state in which such offense may be coranutted, or by the 

common law, as* the same exists in such state, «AJect lueh convict 

to sudi punishment 

Thb condition of things was unsatisfactory. There wit wi^ 
and could not be, a substantial uniformity in piisoD cooditiDiit at fht 
widdy separated military posts whidi were then occupied by Ae 
army of the United States. Most of die punishments imposed by 
general courts-martial were imposed upon conviction of pur^ wB^ 
tary offenses, such as desertion, absence without leave, disobeifienoe 
of orders, etc, etc The offenders were not fdons and, save in the 
cases above referred to, were not and should not have been confined 
in institutions widi criminal offenders in the executioo of dieir 
sentences to imprisonment 

This condition led to the Act of March 3, 1873, which fn*^ 
vided for die erection of a military prison at Rock Island, llfinoii. 
It was provided that this prison shoidd be used for die confinencat 
and refomution of offenders against the rules, regidatioos and lawi 
for the government of the Army of the United States convicted b^ 
fore any court-martial or military commission in the United States 
and sentenced according to law to imprisonment therein. 

It having been found that the government reservation at Rodi 
Island was needed for ordnance purposes, in 1874 the location of die 
prison was changed to Fort Leavenworth, Ksmsas. Reference has 
been made to the change in the policy of the War Department whidi 
led to the abandonment of the Fort Leavenworth prison, in die 
period of twenty years immediatdy following the establishment of 
this prison, a number of large military posts were omstructed, in- 
volving in the proper care and maintenance of the bufldings and 
grounds the services of a considerable force of unskilled laboiert 
It was believed to be to the public interest to use military prisoners 
for this purpose, thus giving time for the proper military training and 
instruction of the enlisted men composing the several garrisons and 
throwing the burden of police work upon military prisoners, wboyitst 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment for military offenses. The 
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militiiy |Nlson was evacuated by the War Department m 189$ and 
transTcfred to the Department of Justice. 

During the period intervening between 1895 and 1906 militaiy 
prisoners continMd to serve their sentences in the guard houses of 
a number of the laiger military posts constituting the mflitary estal^ 
lishment TUs arrangement s^^ed the useful purpose of relieving 
tbe enfisted men of the army from the performance of police duties, 
which interfered with their mflitary training and instruction. It 
was found, however, that as an inddent to the increase in the strength 
of the Rgidar army, tfie number of prisoners had so increased as to 
justify the re-occupation of the prison at Fort Leavenworth for die 
incarceration of mflitary offenders; this was done b 1906. As tiie 
Iwldings composing this prison were old, madequate and unsafe 
as a place of imprisonment for serbus offender!, moiDey for the 000- 
sthiction of new prison bufldings was appropriated by Congress, and 
the work b now in progress. 

Widi a view to furnishing additional prison accommodations 
on the Pacific Coast, die oonstiruction of a branch prison was author* 
iaed by Congress last year (1909). This prison b located^m Alcatraz 
Island in Sui Frandsoo Bay. ^ 

On June 30, 1909, there were 774 prisoners in confinement at 
Fort Leavenworth prison and 336 at Alcatraz Island. These pris- 
oners are employed at such labor and in such trades as may be deemed 
best for their health and reformation. During the past year the pris- 
oners were employed in doing general work about the prison, in black- 
smithing, carpentering, laundry work, painting, the msmufacture of 
shoes and harness, taik>ring, wagon making, and other prison duties. 

The total expenditure for the maintenance of the mflitary 
prisons during the year ended June 30, 1909, including repairs to all 
buildings, was |2$o,ooo. The total value of convict labor performed 
during the year b estimated to be over I385/XX). 

The oommandant of the prison keeps a record of the good con- 
duct of the convicts, and b authorized to shorten the dafly time of 
hard labor for those who by their obedience, honesty, industry, or 
general good conduct, earn such favors, and the Secretary of War b 
authorized and directed to remit, in part, the sentences cf such con- 
victs, and to give them an honorable restoration to duty in case the 
same b merited. In case any convict shall disobey die lawfid orders 
of the officers of the prison, or refuse to comfAy witti die rules and 
regulations thereof, he may be placed in solitary confinement No 
prisoner b punished by whipping. 
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BILIBID PRISON. PHIUPPINE ISLANDS 

The United Stated prison in the Philippines b under tiie 
trol of the military branch of the government. It is located at BiB* 
bid. During the Spanish days this was the penitentiary of die 
Islands. .The prison accommodates over 4000 prisoners. About 5000 
are now consigned there, but only about 3000 are actually in the 
prison, the rest being out at work. 

There . are some 50 buildings composing the BiliMd prison; 
these buildings are located in an enclosure of about 17 acres. BiB* 
bid is a prison where there are no cells; where prisoners steep in bar- 
racks; where military ideas are so enforced that the viator mi^t tiunk 
he was in a garrison. Prisoners are given a semi-military training. 

. The labor of the prison is conducted in large, bright, wiiol»»ne 
rooms. There is no lock-step, and no corporal punishment is in- 
dieted. When the day's work b over the men are allowed to march 
about the grounds to the music of a band. When a prisoner is 
received he is searched and disinfected, and taught the rules. He 
is assigned to some section unless it is necessary that he be quar- 
antined. The men bathe daily, and each day each man has a suit of 
fresh, clean clothes. They sleep on pieces of stout canvas like the 
hammocks of sailors, but stretched between steel uprights, and ar- 
ranged in three tiers. 

The men work seven and a half hours a day. They do black- 
smithing, iron working, carriage and wagon making, and other forms 
of work jiecessary in such a place, and supply the local government 
with furniture. They also do washing for customers in the dty. 
Discipline is firm but not severe. Prisoners converse when they wish; 
they have a siesta of two hours in the middle of the day, and they quit 
work at 4.30 for the evening parade and concert They go to nij^t 
school, and are taught by other inmates of the prison. 

There are three classes of prisoners: first, second and third. 
When the Americans took over the prison, 80 per cent were in the 
third class. Today more than 90 per cent are in the first dass; and 
a large number of the first dass prisoners are rated 100 per cent in 
conduct 

To be in the first dass a man has to stand above 90 per 
cent. For the second class he has to gain between 80 and 90 per 
cent in conduct marking. If he is below 80 per cent he is m the third 
class. The high dass men get the benefit of lectures and otter 
entertainments; they are allowed to play ball in the yard, and have 
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otfier ttenMAm. They have all the books they wish, can see their 
ffiends at intervals, and can write letters. 

The aooo prisonen consigned to Bflibid though not confined 
there are scattered about tiie islands, engaged in public works. Some 
aieemptoyed near die entrance to Manila Bay, helping to build fortifi- 
cations; many of them are engaged in making public loads. Odiers 
am putting up public buiMings, and many are at the Iwahig penal 
coboy, wUch is one hundred iniles from Bflibid. This colony where 
more than 500 prisoners live, b on die island of Palawan in the Bay 
of Puerlo Princess. At thb cokmy there is almost no restraint; 
there is not a guard in die entire place. The prisoners are laigdy 
engaged in agriculture. Th^ have their own dwdlings where their 
famiUes may join them, participate in the local management of the 
coboy, and live a healthfiil, useful outdoor life of industry and peace. 
Thqr are simply deprived of liberty, but are being made into useful 
and happy citizens. 

■ 

. HAVAL PRISONS AND PRISON SHIPS. 

There are at present three naval prisons and two prison ships, 
under the jurisdiction of die Navy Department, which are used for 
the confincanent of persons convicted bdbre any naval courts-martial 
and sentenced to confinement therein. These institutions are located 
as follows: 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Naval Prison, U. S. S. Southery; 
Boston, Massachusetts, Naval Prison; Mare Island, California, Naval 
Prison; Puget Sound Naval Statk>n, Washington, U. S. S. Nipsic 
The total capacity of these institutions is 787, and there are about 
7$o offenders confined. 

When a prisoner is received at one of these prisons he is at once 
credited with one-third of the period of sentence; this b adjudged as 
a good time alkywance and thereby fixes the date upon which the 
prisoner will be entided to his discharge if his conduct during his 
confinement is fauldess. After a prisoner has served one-half of his 
adjudged sentence (except in cases of men convicted of desertion) he 
may, if his enlistment has not expired, request to be put upon 
probation. If his request is approved of by the Navy Depart- 
ment the prisoner is leleased and discharged, or restored to duty, 
in accordance with the terms of his sentence. A prisoner who has 
been convicted of desertion cannot under the law be restored to 
duty unless he is pardoned by the President or b relieved by act 
of Congress. 
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For infractions of die prison ndes tiie commandli^ olBoer mq 
take away from the good time allowance off a priso n er sudi amooB 
as be may consider advisable in days, weds,, or months^ urindi posi 
pones the rdease of the prisoner to that cjLtent. This km off goa 
time2Skr9nnct may be in addition to any punishment yMA may h 
inflicted for an offense. A prisonemdio has forfeited any good tin 
allowance may earn a restoration of such portion of kit good tin 
as may be.proper in the judgment of tiie oommanding officer, sod 
restoration to be based upon a faithful observance of die ndes for 
period of not less than two mondis. When a prisoner has lost i^ 
his good time allowance he b placed in a special prison dress an 
must remain in that dress untfl by good conduct he has rqpdne 
some of hb good time allowance. This spedal prison dress oonsisi 
of. a dbtinctive mark on the prisoners' uniforms, and is a band € 
red doth six inches wide sewed all the way around the bottom < 
thar coats, and a band one foot wide of »nilar material aewc 
around the bottom of their trousers l^gs. 

Prisoners sentenced to hard labor or to die performanoe € 
police duties, as far as practicable do all the wori( m oonnectio 
witii the maintenance of the prison, sudi as cookiiig and servin 
food, and the policing, heating, laundry and derical wori( of the prisoi 
They also sweep and keep dean and in repair the sidewalks* loai 
and other places adjacent to their place of oonfinement, and do pain 
ing, carpentering, masonry work, and perform any other labor i 
polidng that may be required of them. 

Naval courts-martial as authorized by law may adjudge tl 
punbhment of imprisonment for life, or for a stated term at hai 
labor, in any case where it b authorized to adjudge the punishmei 
of death; and such sentences of imprisonment and hard labor nu 
be carried into execution in any prison or penitentiary under tk 
control of the United States, or which the United States nuy I 
allowed by the lq;blature of any state to use. At the present tiir 
there are 31 prisoners of thb dass confined in state penitentiarie 
These men are supported in these institutions at the expense of tl 
Navy Department. They are subject in all respects to the san 
1. disdpline and treatment as convicts sentenced by the state % 

I territory in which the institution may be situated. 
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IX 

PRISON OFFICERS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE 

. (Owing to tiie iBness of Major McOaui^uy, yAio had been 
sdected by Dr. Banows to write a paper on prison officers and prison 
discipline, we have decided to print here selections fiom a paper by I 

Um and also sdections from an address of Mr. Biockway in i888» I 

which Mr. McQaui^uy says was "the most able expositbn of prison 
discipHne I have ever seen."] 

PRISON DISCIPLINED 

By ROBERT W. McCLAUGHRY 
Waidaa of Federal Pritoa, Leavtawortlu Kaasat 

THE success of tiie paiole system in the treatment of crime* 
means that two things must be accomplished. 
I. The first offender, or the criminal capable of re* 
form, must be discovered, and when discovered so trained and dis- 
ciplined that he may be returned to society prepared for gcx)d 
citizenship, and when returned, placed in a position in which he can 
support himsdf by his labor. 

a. The habitual or professional criminal, or the criminal who 
rejects reform, must be discovered, and when discovered, retained 
within the walls as long as the law may warrant and he continues to 
remain by choice in the criminal class. 

To accomplish these two objects three conditions are necessary: 

1. Proper facilities in prison building, equipment and official 

service must be obtained for the skilful analysb, separation and 

classification of the grades of prisoners — the corrigible and the in- 

comgibie. 

a. The hopeful or corrigible prisoner must be fully prepared 
for parole by having his history, habits and tendencies carefully 
considered, and hb discipline — ^which indudes training to obedience 
and sdf-control, and esp^sally training to industrial efficiency— care- 
fully looked after. 

•A ^iper reed befoce the Netioael (aov Aaericia) Priioa Anodetioa, itfL 
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3. The hopdess or inoorripble prisonor— that is» the habiml 
oi professional arimmal— must be oompletify identified. Us Urtoiy 
caiefuBy coUected, and the justice of his letenthm ftdlx ertahBrfwd, 
while at the same tune disd^iney as above defined, mast be pntienl^ 
appUed to him, hi the hopt that lie may "oeaae to do evH and lean 
to do wdl." 

"Pmper prison building" b a phrase tfiat may mean wandL 
It may mean ... the old idea of a'^lockitp," in wUch ¥en- 
tilation» sanitation and moral elevation have been sacrificed in the 
derire to build with the least apparent expense to the stale; the 
greatest profit to the building contractor, or the kast scandal to ike 
political party in power. 

Why must we still put two "fdlows of the baMr sort** into a 
cell four and a half by seven feet in size, accompanied by a pesti- 
lential cell-bucket, and ask them to accqpt jexalted ideas off morals 
and etiquette and genend decency? 



Hosintals today have special wards for fevers, for tubefodoris, 
for surgery, etc; why should not prisons have separate wards or 
departments for the moral diseases which are to be treated theran? 
Prison discipline would thus become much more simple to p risoner 
and officer, and the ideas of gradation and graduation more natinal 
to all. Would it not also be well to have somewhere between prison 
and parole, a barrack or place of detention, or a place of refuge, if 
you like, unwalled, unbarred and not too closely guarded? | 

The guard force of the average prison must -receive more at- 
tention than heretofore, if the highest success for the parole system 
be attained. 

The preparation of the prisoner for parole demands that the 
institution shall be free from all but scientific influences and objects. 
The work of rescuing the criminal and restoring him to good citizen* 
ship is a science requiring years of practical experience to attain, and 
is far too important to be bnger hidden under the embarrassment off 
party politics and the constant domination of the necessity of getting 
votes. It is time that the people were awakened to the wrong of 
trying political experiments with institutions which have in their 
keeping the lives and the souls of men. Medical hospitals are not 
conducted on the basis of party success, and moral hospitals cannot 
be successfully conducted on that basis. 
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Tlwre should be a grand julvance m the pei^ 
ottoen of the pikons. They who are tiie hands, ^es, ean and 
month of refonnatdry prison worfct must be attracted lo and le* 
tabled m the service because of natural taste for and adaptation to 
dds Ime of ivork, and must cease to be mere party folkiwers, who are 
iweivhig pay for former political or other service. The salaries 
paid for dds work should be commensurate with the intelligence and 
fitness wUdi the work requires. The oflScers, from highest to lowest, 
sfaoiild be modds on which the reformation of the prisoner is at- 
tempted. The habit of imitation b largdy responsible for the mak- 
ing of ofiminab and can be largdy used for their betterment. The 
presence of constant modds in the oflfidal staff of an institution b 
of very great impcMtance. By modds, I do not mean modds of len- 
iency and softness,'but modds of manliness and strengtfi and Chris- 
tian hopefulness. 

In the prquuation of a prisoner for parole, hb obedience to the 
kws and regidations of the prison must, cl course, form the prindpal 
^artof thebasbon whidi hb parole b to beconddered as earned, 
but hb hbtoiy, habits, ideas and tendencies must also be carefully 
taken into account in order to determine the question of hb probable 
future course. When he first enters the prison he must be made to 
understand that the Paroling Board wiH send him out on parole 
only when it b convinced that he b a safe subject to trust with the 
Bbtfties of the parole. 

Everything -possible should be done to awaken and stimulate 
the prisoner's personal pride. Sometimes pride b about the only 
feding that seems to be left in the criminal after hb conscience has 
long been silent, and by it a man may sometimes be started on the 
rig^t course. The grading system b useful in seizing and devdoping 
thb feding when it b possible to discover it 

But the grading system, if used at all, should be thorough, 
and different buildings, dothing, food, privilq;es and treatment 
should aid in the work. Different kinds of labor should also be 
empbyed in establbhmg the difference between gnuks. 

The influence of a good library cannot be small in reformatory 
work. But the library should be wdl kept up and the use of the 
books ably directed. QHirses of reading on attractive subjects 
when property planned and suggested have great weight for gtXKL 
Libraries should be built up in courses of reading on definite subjects. 

How to make moral instructkxi attractive and effective in the 
preparatkm of the prisoner for parole b a difficult question. I 
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bdieve that chapd exerdses should not be made livenme fn hat/k 
of preaching or in the effort to aigue theobgcil ipiettioiii. Sfan^ 
srnnons are the best Good feding should te ctdtivated by viiyi^^ 
the religious exercises with interesting addresses, ormtioiis or feints 
00 the topics of the day, on sdentific subjects, or with ren dh y of 
certain kinds. The gramophone has proved to be vny fa i tew e t i^ on 
several occasions, and mmJcal treats are very hdpfoL The p ris oas r 
should fed that he b not to be die target for rdf^ous sharpdmoth^ * 
but that something hdpful b to be given to lum every lane he foes 
into Ae chapd. 

A well-conducted Sunday school, if teadieit can be nhtihwd 
lof separate classes, or if conducted in a skilful and attractive numncr 
as one dass, b a very great akL But the most effective and bstiog 
impresdon posnble b in the cdl door vbits of a contdentioiis and 
tactful chaplain. A true friend b always powerfuL 

Then again, the police must be interested to take a ififlerent 
attitude toward prisons and reformatories. One prisoner released 
sooner than the police authorities bdieve to be best, one prisoner 
who goes wn>f% again, disseminates throu^^iout the poKoe depart- 
ment of a great dty a feeling of irritatfen and lack' of confidence 
in the reformatory treatment of convicted criminals. The polioe 
notion of reformation, too, b frequentiy that of tfie common, 
thoughdess crowd; namdy, that prison auAorities are wiUing to. 
parole a prisoner when he seems to be persuaded to imxnise to 
reform. They aught to withdraw their confidence from a reforma* 
tory system which b thus based, but through the influence of the 
National Prison Association I am persuaded that the institutions |, 
can be brought to a more sdentific basis of reformatory treatment, 
and the police once convinced of it and made to understand it, I am 
sure there can be wrought out good co-operation of the police with 
the prisons in the supervision and restraint of prisoners sent out on 
parole, for the protection of sodety from crime through the preven- 
tion of it rather than by the revengeful punbhment of the criminaL 

Perhaps the most important, as well as the most difficult du^ 
in the adminbtration of the parole law b to keep within the prison 
walls those who should not be paroled — the habitually and profe^ 
sionally criminal, the perverts and criminal d^enerates. 

It b of prime importance that in addition to the crookedness 
of nature that may crop out during their terms of service, there 
should be positive identification of those who are thought to be 
habituals or professbnals, and that their hbtory should be collected 
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fram ittthaitic sourcet. To this end there should be tn hninedkte 
adoptioa in every prison, penitentiary, refomuitofy, WMrkhoine, 
house of conection, and police department in the United States, of 
the most efficient ^tem of identification. 

But let no man oondude from what I have said of the parole 
system that I deem it unsuccessful when compared with the system of 
definite sentence to which it has su c ceed e d. When we compare the 
parole system, defective as it tt,with the old system, espedaUy in the 
states where the jury fixed the length of sentence, and where abnost 
every sentence which did not reflect the prejudice of the locaHty that 
fum^hed die jury, was a compromise reached after a scheme of ^mark- 
iqg" and ^averaging," or sometimes of gambling or casting lots in the 
jury room, that tended to destroy in the minds of both prisoner and 
pe(^ an respect for courts of justice, aiid (Resented in the prison sudi 
a hotch-potch of sentences for the same crime, as to dfectuidly destroy 
in the prfaoner^s mind all notion of justice, — I say when we compare 
even die defective present with the hideous past, w^ may wdl imi- 
tate the example of the great Aposde^— thank God and tidce courage, 
and go resolutdy on unto the perfectkm of a ^tem that has in it 
mott dt hq)e and blessing for fallen and criminal humanity than all 
the past centuries have diowiL 



PRISON DISCIPLINE^ 

Bv Z. R. BROCKWAY 

Reformation must consist m the adjustment or readjust- 
ment of the man to hb circumstances, to the extent that there 
is a reasonable probability that he will live at liberty without 
vblating the taws; it is training out of him whatever tends to 
crime; training in tendendes to good citizenship, with more ox 
less of agoicy and control as to his situation in society when rdeased 
from imprisonment Given sure custody for sufficient length of 
time (the indefinite sentence is the best if not absolutdy essential), 
the first requisite for such training b thorough knowledge of eadi 
individual criminal; next, the facilities and skill for r^ormative 
treatment, supplemented by tests and moral motives to continue 
after domiciliary release. Diagnosis— treatment— tests. 

There are obstacles to rdTormations, limits to possible adjust- 
ments, found in the breed and bodfly oonditkm of criminals; these, 

^ A ^pcr rtad More tlw Natioaal Priioa Anodatioa ia i88lL 
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therefore, must be carefully studied for dassiikatioii and treatment 
Any mixed company of criminak may be divided into diree groups, 
showing dissimilarities practically determining their activities aiid 
their place in society, as truly as the physical peculiarities of animals 
determine their functions and usefulness to mankind. Also, die 
individuals of each group will, some of them, be incapable of a 
common assignment, because of disease, defects, and differing <fi* 
mensions. There is a physical criminal type, perhaps as yet not 
very definitely ascertained. 

The diagnosis must take note of physical oonditions. Mudi 
that is abnormal will probably be discovered, and the normal Ufe 
will be found feebly, fitful, or exaggerated. The criminal b an egotist; 
his egoism often becomes almost, if not quite, a delusion. Possess- 
ing keen instincts, perhaps, hb reasoning faculties are bedouded; 
he b apparently lost in the wilderness between premise and oon- 
dusbn. The imagination b feeble or perverse. Prisoners are sus* 
pidous, revengeful, insincere; criminals of a certain dass are unduly 
emotional, but their emotions are ephemeral; there is obstinaqf 
enough, but they are weak-willed; they endure privations, reristing 
moral motives for long periods of time, and finally, when the will 
consents, they are incapable of continuing in the chosen course of 
conduct 

All who have carefully observed criminab must agree that 
there are anatomical and physiological peculiarities of the real 
criminal, evidences of d^eneration — possibly atavbtic d^eneration 
—that suggest the traits of savagery in his habits and customs. 

The moral sense is minimized, or paralyzed, or absent, or at 
best perverted. There are among prisoners prayers and pratings — 
plenty of them ; there is some regard for the religious dogmas they 
have been taught; but the inbreathed spiritual life that gives oon- 
sdous uplift of soul and contact with God b rarely or never found 
with the criminal, properly so called. The physical pleasures of 
such are usually of the grosser sort, excessive and illegitimate; their 
intellectual enjoyments are frivolous, sensational, meager, but occa- 
sion no discontent or sense of want. The peace of an approving 
consdence and the pain of remorse are not common consdous ex- 
periences among them. 

After diagnosis is classification, not necessarily separation, but 
a division into groups, so that the prisoners of each of the groups 
shall favorably act and react upon each other. But upon what basb 
shall such a dassification be made? Shall it be upon the statutory 
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grade or real gravity of their crimes? No. Upon their ag^ No. 
Upon their cooduct as relales to prison rules? No; not altogether. 
Shan it be upon Aeir ascertained character? To tUs we answer, 
Yes» if dfocriiniiuition b nuule as between wiut Kant terms the in- 
tdilgjble character and the empirical or acquired diaracter, between 
the congenital, instinctive, crhninal impulse, and the cultivated or 
acquired tendnqr. 

As things are, it b better, perhaps, not to dbturb the existiqg 
statutoiy separation of prisoners. The sqiaration of the sexes must 
be always maintained, the separation of juvenile from adult criminals, 
and posdtt)ly, for the present, misdemeanants and fdons may be 
treated in separate prbons, absurd as is the statutory distinction 
between them. Besides, there are from five lo ten per oentiun of 
prisoners bad, and a rimilar ratio of the good, wliose separation from 
the nnass to be classified and treated would be a salutary measure. 
Here at this tine classification rather than separadon should begin. 
It is n6t desirable, if possible, to sort into separate companies those 
of equal vicious or virtuous grade of character. It has been said of 
sodety that it "is like an edifice composed of materiab diverse, 
which b hdd standing by the masterly maimer in whidi tiiey are 
mingled. If all the bad were placed on one side alone, we should 
obtain a frightful quintessence of vice, and the remainder, becoming 
enervated by the absence of anything to contend with, would prob- 
ably soon change over to the same side by a natural deterioration." 

What b true of society in general must also be true of a com- 
pany of criminals. Even if it could be shown that so-called moral 
improvement b promoted, when the good and evO are sqiarated 
from each other, what guarantee b there that such unnatural growth 
would endure, when subjected to the strain of life in actual free 
society? If ''evil communications corrupt good manners," it b 
neverthdess the order of nature, and so of Providence, that ''the 
tares and the ^eat shall grow together until the harvest" 

Between the two extremes of positivdy bad and positivdy 
good b comprised the great bulk of prisoners— a leaden mass of 
social refuse, immoral, vidous, often vile— a forbidding fidd of 
material for the making of good dtizens under ordinary motives. 
Of an average mixed company of prisoners, it will be found at the 
beginning that say 40 per cent of them have no desbe for improve- 
ment, have probably never so much as thought of sdf-improve- 
ment; another 35 per cent, when the matter b biou|^t to their 
attention, have a feeble wbh for betterment, but, if unaided, are 
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incapable of making effort for it; the remaining 25 per cent have, 
in various degrees, both the desire and the inherent power to 
improve themsdves, but must be aroused to dfort, and carried along 
by strengths and hdps derived outside of themsdves, untfl improved 
tastes and habits are formed and confirmed. 

Possibly some further separation of diffmng classes may be 
useful; but it is bdieved unwise and probably hurtful to separate 
for special treatment the prisoners of a state or prison into three 
several companies upon the basis above stated, or upon any basb; 
on the contrary, there is an important possible advantage in treating 
together the men of these diverse habitual nnoods. No doubt the 
completest classification will reach to each individual prisoner, as 
such, outride of, if not independent of, the group to which he bdongi; 
but absolute physical separation with actual sustained mental iso- 
lation is not desirable, even if it were possible. The true ideal classi- 
fication is» then: 

1. Some necessary general separation. 

2. A division or scientific grouping without separation. 

3. Rq;ulated association for effective treatment. 

The influence of the prisoner's circumstances and surroundings 
from birth to conviction, — ^his home or homelessness; hb dietary, 
education, or illiteracy; his companions, associations and habits; — 
these must be changed: first a halt in his habitual life, then a radical 
change. He is to acquire a new character in place of the old acquired 
character, with whatever modifying effect these processes may have 
upon his primitive or native qualities. 

Letters and visits from familiar friends, even from family 
relatives, should at first be interdicted or restricted; common news- 
papers and current news in any form prohibited; his habits of life 
must be interrupted; boxes of fruit or food, articles of clothing or of 
room-furnishing, trinkets, flowers, toilet articles, books, and the 
well-intended personal ministrations of benevolent and religious 
persons from outside the prison, should be excluded. Whatever is 
useful should be supplied by the state, through the prison officers, 
under a centralized directory. From the very day of a prisoner's 
admission to prison, should begin and continue intelligent, active, 
strong effort to prepare him for his release. The best course of 
treatment should be selected, recorded, and immediately entered 
upon. It is nonsense to allow prisoners to choose their course of 
treatment, unless perchance their choice agrees with the plan pre- 
scribed. The prisoner must progress at all hazards; compulsion 
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may be used ^ere it b found necessary, — any form of it best suited 
to accomplidi the object in view. 

The best government of a state or of a common punitive prison 
may be that which governs least; but not so of the disciplme of a 
reformatory prison* where prisoners are to be taken vigorously in 
hand, their voluntary activities first reduced to the minimum, and 
so far as possible come under the direction of others of th^ duly 
appointed officers. This is dbtasteful to the lawless, ungovemed 
criminal, and creates friction. It is troublesome, of course, and 
might be dangerous, were it not for the wonderfully conservative 
influence of the indeterminate sentence system. 

The treatment of imprisoned criminals, if effective, must be 
controlled by a centralized authority, directed by a single officer, 
and applied to individuals in distinction from the mass. The im- 
portance of individual treatnient can not be overstated. Moving 
addresses, music, illustrated instruction, may be made serviceable 
to awaken interest, occupy attention, excite good sentiments,. and to 
maintain a healthful tone. Still more may such measures be useful, 
when applied to selected groups; but unless such efforts are supple- 
mented and harmonized with individual treatment, they are com- 
paratively of little worth; and also the best personal ministrations 
must be, in the absence of a healthy tone throughout the prison, of 
greatly diminished power. By personal ministrations is meant more 
than good advice, kindly interest, persuasive appeals, which are 
often but the rehearsal at private interview of stereotyped talk, 
delivered publicly in sermons and Sunday-school si)eeches. Formal- 
ism and cant are never so unsuitable as with criminals, whether in 
public or private address; to a company of prisoners, ''show" piety 
and false philanthropy are peculiarly transparent. But it is also 
true that a sustained genuine personal interest and purpose to benefit 
is sure to penetrate to the soul of a man, in prison or out, and find 
response, perhaps at first obscure, then feeble, but finally response | 
of genuine fruitage. E 

Physical renovation and training for mental quickening, with 
the view to moral training, should have important place in any ra- 
tional system of reformative prison discipline; and it is indispensable 
for some prisoners, if they are ever to be reformed. There are many 
cases in every company of prisoners, where physical culture must 
precede and render possible a common educatkm, and care should 
always be exercised to secure good health for the moral benefits of it. 
f, dress, personal cleanliness, the bearing, physical devdop- 
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ment, all have to do fundamentally with a refinement of the physical 
nervous fiber that facilitates healthful mental activities and proper 
moral emotions, making honest work for a living no longer a drudgery 
but desirable and pleasurable. 

Imprisonment that promotes reformation must include em- 
ployment at industries and in the manner of industries found in free 
society; actual productive workr where machinery, methods, and 
tasks are the same within as without the prison walls. If there aie 
incorrigible convicts, confine them in separate prison, if you will, 
and employ them at treadmill, shot-drill crank, or maintain them 
in idleness, as the economic and civilized sense of society shall de- 
cide; but for corrigible criminals, neither penal employment nor 
fictitious industrial conditions in prison can be allowed. In the 
selection and regulation of prison industries for these, any legidative 
restrictions are wrong; but three considerations can properiy deter- 
mine the matter: the prisoners should be employed as they would or 
should have been employed, had they never fallen into crime; the 
relation of the prisoner to his subsistence in prison should be sul^ 
stantially the same as that of an honest, self-supporting citizen 
outside the prison; and the prison government should (as may easOy 
be done, under the indeterminate sentence and parole system) 
see that the discharged prisoner remains so employed after hb 
release. 

Besides productive there must be instructive work, — ^trad^ 
schools, where little or no regard is had to production. These may 
be arranged for evening sessions, so as not to interfere with the regular 
intellectual school training, but actually to assist it. Manual train- 
ing for the sake of training in industry is indispensable, and, when 
rightly conducted, is an essential feature of any system of education 
for mental development, — this within a prison, or in our public 
schools. 

Education to furnish the mind, counting as of secondary im- 
portance growth of mind, is not that to which reference is here made; 
it is rather growth first, and furnishing as an incidental benefit. All 
true education is increase — advancement of the soul; and soul- 
growth is ever towards its creator, God. The prisoner's mind must 
be expanded. In proportion as a prisoner is educated during his 
imprisonment, will his conduct in common life be changed; — ^not so 
much because he chooses to change, as because he cannot help it, 
for, having a larger intellectual horizon, new considerations uncon- 
sciously influence his conduct; and it is by education in the sense here 
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used that moral training is best bq;un. It is the natural avenue 
to the seat of the moral emotions, and paves the way for those super- 
human influences that are believed to radically change the character. 

Primary instruction alone is insufficient; the curriculum of a 
prison school must cover ground enough to task to his best perform- 
ance always every pupil, whether illiterate or learned. Graded 
schools, oral instruction, written monthly examinations, determining 
proportionately the prisoner's progress toward liberty again; edu- 
cational progress in such schook, satbfactory results in the true 
system of prison labor, together with successful self-r^;ulation under 
the prison government, all shown by a wise marking system that 
takes note of very minute matters, must be included in any prison 
discipline that works the necessary reformation to afford required 
protectkm. 

We instinctively recoil from the remembrance of prison dis- 
cipline in American prisons less than half a century ago; but it b 
by no means sure that we have as yet very much improved upon it 
The privations and rigorous requirements at the period named were, 
perhaps, unnecessary, but were well-intentioned, and adminbtered 
by men as wise and warm-hearted as we are. They committed 
nustakes no doubt; who has not? But imprisonment then meant 
something more than a prison picnic There b danger that our 
philanthropy may become pusillanimity; spoiling our prisoners 
instead of building into their characters a hardness that gives courage 
and endurance. There b no tenable middle ground between the 
rigorous, repressive prison discipline of the earlier penitentiaries and 
a strict, exact, intense pursuit of individual reform in our prisons. 
We have left the former, and cannot now return to it; let us then 
have faith enough, courage enough, wit enough, to realize the latter, 
planting ourselves firmly upon the principle that the prison discipline 
of these modem times must be made in fact what it b not, or is too 
often only in name. Let us be reformatory. 
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PRISON LABOR 

By JOSEPH P. BYERS 

Superintetident of the New York House of Refu^ and General Seoetaiy cf fke 

American Prison Assoaation 

LABOR has bng been recognized as one of the essential le- 
quirements of prison life. Imprisonment "at hard iabcMr" 
is quite generally imposed as a form of sentence of those 
convicted of crime and sent to penal institutions. The idea of 
labor as a part of the sentence was primarily punitive. The truth of 
this is quite evident from a reading of the penal codes and laws of 
the several states. 

" Punbhment in the state prison by imprisonment shall be by 
confinement to hard labor." (Law of Maine.) 

"Prisoners sentenced to the punishment of hard labor shall be 
constantly employed for the benefit of the state." (Law of Florida.) 

"All punishment in the penitentiary by imprisonment must be 
by confinement to hard labor." (Law of Iowa.) 

But the power of the state to punish must be interpreted as 
involving a duty to restore through punishment, and not to destroy. 
The penal codes and laws of all of the states provide that prisoners 
shall be employed and they undertake to define and regulate the 
methods of such employment. The punitive idea required that 
prisoners should be constantly employed; humane reasons suggested 
that they be not held in enforced idleness; the large expense for the 
maintenance of prisons made it necessary that this burden to the 
taxpayer be lightened as far as possible by compelling prisoners to 
contribute by their labor to the cost of their care and maintenance; 
steady employment was essential to their control and discipline; 
and, of supreme importance, it was increasingly recognized that the 
restoration of the prisoner to sound citizenship must be based, very 
largely, on his industrial training and efTiciency. 

It is no discovery of modem times that idleness is the mother of 

crime. The best possible crime preventive is the habit of steady and 

regular employment The chief object of imprisonment being to 

restore men to a safe citizenship and to afford protection to society 
VOL. ih-14 1^ 
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firom didr crimiiial acts Jt tt incumba 

of their evil or vicious tendencies, but to render tfiem immune fiom 
lecurmt attacks. Thb process of imihuniaog may or may not 
involve a complicated course of treatment, but the result, if the 
itreatment b successful, must be a man physically and mentally 
equipped for honest sdf-maintenanoe; ooie who not only knows 
torn to work, but ^ois wtZZfUf and Mi to work. Hence the impor- 
tance of prison labor as ah essential part of our curative treatment. 

The bulk of our criminal class is composed of men who are 
modi bdow' the average in mdustrial diiciency. They are unsldlled 
in any honest trade or professkm, often illiterate, unsteady of habit 
and unstable in character. Our avowed purpose bdng their reformat 
tkxi, an increase of their industrial vahie, coincklent with the es- 
tabUshment of good character, becomes necessary. 

There is, however, little or no educational value or refomuilofy 
influence in purdy penal labor. Prison administrators and penoto- 
gbts are a unit in declaring the need of industrial employment, fint, 
as a means of discipline; second, as the most efficient refomuitive 
influence; tfiird, as conserving the physical, mental and mond 
health of the prisoner; and fourth, as a medium thn>U|^ which the 
cost of maintenance to the taxpayer is reduced. 

In the Declaration of Principies adopted by the National 
Prison Reform Congress held in Qncinna ti in 1 870 were die folkiwing: 

''Industrial training should have both a higher devdopment 
and a greater breadth than has heretofore been, or b now, commonly 
given to it in our prisons. Work b no less an auxiliary to virtue 
than it b a means of support. Steady, active, honorable labor b 
the basb of all reformatory discipline. It not only aids reformation, 
but b essential to it. It was a maxim with Howard, 'make men 
diligent, and they will be honest'— a maxim which thb co n gres s 
regards as eminently sound and practical . . . 

"As a rule, the maintenance of the penal mstitutions, above the 
county jaO, should be from the earnings ot their inmates, and without 
cost to the state; nevertheless, the true standard of merit in ttmr 
management b the rapidity and thorou^mess of reformatory effect 
accomplished thereby." 

The late Carroll D. Wright, United States Commbsk)ner of 
LabcMT, in an address 00 prison hbfxr before the 1899 meeting of the 
National Prison Associatkm,saki:^ 

•Natkmal Pritoe Anoclitkw, Hartford, 1899^ Pf efierli e n , p^ aia. 
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''Penologists, phOanduopists and poKtiriim, not only in 4hi 
old country but in Ais, long ago saw tfitt pwdy penal IdKir had nD . 
lefonnatory elements in it wad that convicts must be pat VfniMtt 
practical, productive work, in order best to secuie llicir idbnutioar 

Brainard F. Smith, California, associate f o tnmh s i o n er for At 
International Prison Commission, in a rqxvt prepared fMr dnt 
commission, wrote:^ 

"The question of employment of p riso n er s lias always ben 
full of perplexity. That prisoners molt labor is evident to emtf ' 
thinking person. It is necessary for didr physical and mofal wdi* 
being. The experience in every enlightened nation hi A^ world 
positively establishes this fundamentad princqde. That die labor 
shall be productive is claimed to be a vital condition of success in 
reforming convicts by conspicuous prison administrators and the 
greatest prison reformers. That the vocatXMi in winch each prisoner 
b emptoyed shall be of such a nature as to fit him to be sdf*-siippQrdqg 
upon hb discharge is equally important The majority of those vte 
commit crime have no trade. They are ccMiunon lalmers, diovd- 
and-pick men; have never been taught habits of industry, and lia¥S 
fallen into crime because they coukl not obtain emptoymcnt or wen 
unwHImg to work. In times of financial depression the con u gon 
laborer suffen bss of empbyment first. The prisons fiD futer than 
before from their ranks. The man with a trade, the skilled artisan* 
is found in such small numbers in the penitentiaries as to attract the 
attention of even the careless thinker. Reformation in men of this 
character, who are not criminals by instinct, but by pressure of 
want, can be effected largely by teaching them habits of industry 
and supplying them in some measure with mechanical skill. When a 
prisoner is liberated, he should have some practical knowledge and 
ability to earn a livelihood. It is cheaper for the state and better 
for society to have trained him in such a way than it b to allow him 
to relapse into crime by reason of hb inability and therd>y cause the 
state to incur all the expense of another conviction." 

So also Fred. G. Pettigrove, general superintendent of prisons 
of Massachusetts, in the same report :f 

"The work in all the prisons is arranged, as far as the statutes 
will permit, with a view to give useful instruction to the convict. 

* Prison Systems of the United States, Government Printing OAicc, WiiIiIm 
ton, D. C 

t Paget 69 and 7a 
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• • • • The gmenl sentnncnt off the oommunity b agdnst the 
emptoyment off prisooen for the sake of profit and is stnmi^ m 
favor of maknig their work serve soldy the ends of instructfcm and 
tndnii^'* 

Ol N. Barnes, pre»dent of the joint prison boards of Michlgant 
in tlie same report,^ urges the value of productive work: 

^Merdy penal labor* that is, tofl with no regard to {Moduction, 
is not pursued in theprisons of thb state. Labor tliat is productive 
is p referre d as better cafculated to build up the character of tfie 
convict ft • • The fact is, it b as reasonable for convicts to 
produce as for free men to produce, or for the same men wlien tiiey 
become free. The convict gains no rig^t lo be sunxurted by the 
state by reason of his crime, and the state loses no rig^t to insist 
he sliall support himsdf because of it. The sense of du^ to support 
one's sdf is one of whidi the criminal is most destitute, and one tlie 
prison discipline must undertake to impart There b no way Urn 
can be so wdl done as by having him produce, just as the honest 
laborer does, tfiings that do support" 

Z. R. Brockway writes: 

''It b amazing that die simple problem off employing prisonen 
has throughout the civilized worM attracted so much of attention, 
and yet found no solution. 

''Prisoners must be employed mainly at mechanical worlL 
Thrir labor must fit them for free life, and contribute a large propor- 
tion of the cost of their support. The prison labor products must be 
marketed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to the good sense 
of tlie general public 

''PoUtics, proper, must supplant partisanship; sdence replace 
sentiment; reformation root out retribution, in the management of 
prisons and in the criminal law." 

General R. Brinkerlioff : 

'' So/gain, upon the subject of prison labor, there b no difference 
of opinion among us as to its necessity. Without it there can be no 
discipline, no progress, no reformation, no intelligent prison adminis- 
tration. 

'in the matter of prison labor, however, we are satisfied that 
more depends upon the efficienqf of admuibtration tiian upon 
the system adopted. Under an inefficient partisan adminbtratioo, 

^ Pifis 83, 86^ i!^ 
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wh^e refonnation of the prisoner has no pfaoe^ the oontnct tystan 
is undoubtedly the best, for it will nudie mooqr without muf Ma 
but if the reformation of the prisoner is to be tihe maiD object. Acn . 
some other s^tem must be adopted, and tnuned olRoen and dvl 
service administration is a necessity.'* 

Otis Fuller 

''What is the remedy? The pubfic must be made to Me dnt 
the convict must be made to work for his own good; tfat tbt am- 
vicfs worlc must be productive and that the pmdnct be sold on the 
market at the best possible price for the tax payei^s good; tiat the 
work of the convict must be the kind of work free labor does» as that 
is the kind he will be required to do if he makes an honest Iri^iv out- 
side. 

'' The public must be made to see that if the convict produces 
anything the world uses, that product must of necesdQf con np ef 
to some extent witii the product of free labor, and If he does Mt 
produce anything, free labor in the end nmst support himw'* 

Joseph F. Scott: 

''While there still may be some difference of opinion whether 
such labor shoukl be productive or unproductive, it Is safe to say. 

that we have reached a point where the essentiality of labor in prisons 
has become an establbhed principle in penology. Our concern now 
is to find and introduce that kind and manner of labor most beneficial 
to the prisoner, at the same time least detrimental to the free hborer* 
and, if possible, remunerative to the state." \ 

National Prison Asspciation, 18^: 

"Resolved: That in the judgment of this Association, pro* 
ductive prison labor is an indispensable factor in the work of 
prison rdbrm, and that any scheme which has a tendency, direct or 
indirect, to promote or permit the idleness or unproductive labor of 
prisoners, will inflict irreparable injury upon the prisoner, the work- 
ingman, and the state." 

On October i, 1909, the total number of prisoners in the penal 
institutions of the United States was approximately 79,000. Of 
these there were in state and natkmal prisons and penitentiaries. 
57,^00 ; in county and municipal workhouses, 12,750; in adult re- 
formatories, 8,750. Approximatdy 53,200 of the whole number, 
67 per cent, were industrially employed. Of the remainder 17,500 
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wieie occupied in loutiiie institution worli, a,6oo in trade 
a3cx> side ind disabled, and 3,900 idle (able4)odied). 

The number of prisoners employed in so-odled institution 
duties (17,500) is excessive. But in many states tiie restrictions 
placed on tiie industrial employment of prisoners are so severe tiiat 
great difiiculty b found in providing employment of any kind. If 
tiiese restrictions were removed and incentive tiiereby given to 
prison numagements to employ tiie maucimum number of prisoners 
at productive labor, at least 8,000 of these 17,500 could be transferred 
from tiie non-|]froducing to the producing class. Not infrequentiy 
iprisoners are assigned to domestic and other prison duties, not so 
much because they are needed, but for tiie sake of keepfaig tiiem from 
absolute idleness. 

Those engaged in the trade schoob (3,600) are imnates of tiie 
state reformatories. The purpose of their work b industrial train- 
ing. The small incidental production b usually consumed in tiie in- 
stitution where made. 

That 3,900 able-bodied prisoners are klle b due to tiie restric- 
tions imposed upon prison labor by adverse legislation, tiie character 
of which b shown elsewhere in tiib chapter. The number of klle 
prisoners fluctuates with changes in tiie general industrial conditions 
of the country, decreasing, as at the present time, when these con- 
ditions are at their best, increasing at times of general depressKMi, 
when markets are dull and free labor unemployed. 

(jonceming the 53»3oo prisoners industrially employed: 3,000 
were at work under the lease system; 15,700 under the contract 
system; 3,200 under the piece-price system ; 10,000 under the state [ 
account system; and 31,300 under the state use system. 

SYSTEMS OF LABOR 

(i) The lease system, up to fifteen years ago was very gen- 
erally in use in the southern states.^ 

(3) The contract system differs radically from the lease system. 
Here the state keeps the person of the prisoner direcdy under its 
own control; lodges him in a state prison; provides for hb safe 
custody; disciplines, feeds, ctothes and otherwise cares for him, but 
surrenderi hb employment to an individual or firm known as a 
contractor. The contract provkles that the state shJiU furnish the 
contractor with a specified number of prisonen who are to be em- 
ptoyed at a stated industry or industries; tiiat in return for thb 

• Sm dttaOs ia artkit of Mr. A. J. MclUlway. pafi 6B of iMt 
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labor tihe contractor shall pay to die state a stipidated miii, per 
diem, for each prisoner so employedL Under dus system p ri s onc a 
ivork within die prison endorares, usually in shops and boBA^ 
owned and provided by die state, and under die immediatir super* 
vision and control of die prison officials. The oantnctor fumiriics 
only necessary instructors and madiinay, and of course aD of the 
raw material. Usually light, heat, and, in many instances, power are 
furnished by the state. The state has no financial liabiliQf so far as 
the purchase of material b concerned nor as to die ^sposal of the 
finished product. The discipline of prisoners is cntirdy wl&m the 
hands of the prison audiorities. The amoiuit of work that a prisoner 
shall acobmplish daily, called a "task/' b rqfidatad,. as a nde, by the 
warden and contractor, with die approval dt die board of inanagen 
of the prison. 

Not infrequendy there are a number of separate contracts 
in the same prison, differing materially in die nature of didr prod- 
ucts. The assignment of convicts to diem b made under the 
directbn of the warden or superintendent. The power thus placed 
in hb hands to determine what prisoners shall woik on each oontrKt 
b one id the essential faults c^ thb system. It tends lo create a 
partnership of interest between the warden and contractor, whereby 
the better dass of workmen among the prisonen b given to a particn- 
lar contract. Similariy the warden has it largdy within hb power lo 
materially affect the earnings of a contract by sdecting for it work- • 
men of inferior, capacity. The warden may remove from die con- 
tract any prisoner who from physical or other disability b unable to 
accomplish his task. The prison physician b usually consulted in . 
such cases. The success of the contract system from the standpoint 
of both the contractor and the state requires that prisoners who fail 
to finbh their task on account of wilfulness or carelessness shall be 
subjected to the pressure of discipline to stimulate them to better 
effort. The maintenance of discipline under any form of prison 
labor, however, requires that prisoners perform the woric assigned 
them. 

The period covered, by contracts b usually five or ten years. 
The per diem amount paid to the state for the labor of prisoners 
varies greatly with the character of the industry foltowed and the 
general industrial conditions prevailing at the time the contract b 
made. The average price paid b between sixty and seventy-five 
cents per day, per prisoner. The contract system has been in very 
general use and b still in vogue in more than half of the states. In 
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thb connection it b interesting to note the followbg declaration of 
the Qndnnati Prison Congress, 1870: 

"While industrial labor in prisons is of the highest importance 
and utflity to the convict, and by no means injurious to the laborer 
outside, we rq;ard the Contract System of prison labor, as now 
commonly practiced in our country, as prejudicial alike to discipline, 
finance and the reformation of the prisoner, and sometimes injurious 
to the interest of die free laborer/' 

The principal lines of manufacture are furniture, clothinj^ 
boots and shoes, farm implements, brooms and brushes, hosieiy, 
stove hollow ware, stoves, brick, farming, harness and railroad 
buiUing. 

(3) The piece-price system differs from the contract system in 
two essential particulars. Under the former the contractor pays for 
the convict on the basb of a da/s labor; under the piece-price plan 
he pays an agreed rate for the articles produced by his labor. Under 
both systems the contractor furnishes the raw material. Under the 
system first named he superintends the making up of thb raw nuite- 
rial into the finbhed product, paying for the labor on a per diem basis. 
Under thb plan the prison authorities, as a rule, superintend the 
labor of the prisoners and become directly responsible for the char- 
acter of the finbhed product for which, after its manufacture, the 
contractor pays an agreed price per piece. The responsibility of the 
prison officiab for the character of the output b increased as compared 
with the contract system. 

The chief advantage claimed for the piece-price plan b that it 
brings the control of the prisoner more directly under the prison 
officiab during hb working hours and that thus the prison authorities 
are better able to rq;ulate the character and amount of hb work — it 
being unnecessary under thb system that the contractor or hb agents 
appear in the workshops. Under both systems it b customary to 
fix a certain amount of work as a daily task, and to pay to prisonen 
who exceed their tasks a small sum, for so-called ''overtime," the 
size of which b rq;ulated by their output. Money for ''overtime" 
is not paid directly to prisoners, but b deposited with the prison 
authorities, and may be used by the prisoner, under the rules of the 
prison, for hb personal comfort or pleasure, or forwarded to his 
family, or held for him pending hb release. The payment for thb 
"overtime" under the piece-price system b calculated to have a 
better and more stimulating effect upon the prisoner, in diat it b 
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"It became almost imperative to have recourse to a dass of 
employment which gives occupation to the convict without competing 
with labor unions; therefore, it was decided that agricultural pursuits 
would least interfere with labor of a skilled nature; hence the es* 
tablishment, promotion and growth of the vast cane fields that are 
now operated by convict labor on state account. 

''During 1908 the penitentiary board purchased the Imperial 
Farm, consisting of over 5000 acres of land, at a purchase price of 
|i6o/x)a The Ramsey Farm was bought at the same time. In 
addition to the foregoing purchases the state was the possessor 
of what are known as the Harlem and Qemens state farms aggregate 
ing about 13,000 acres, which farms are cultivated in the raising of 
cane and com. There are about 1 ,800 convicts employed on these 
farms during the months of October, November, December and 
January, made up of whites, Negroes, and Mexicans; however, 
during the other eight months of the year, or rather during the 
season outside of what is termed grinding time, there are not more 
than 1100 or 1200 convicts at this work, and they are made up of 
about 80 per cent Negroes. In addition to the cultivation of sugar 
cane on the state farms this cane is ground and made into sugar 
molasses at the sugar mills erected on the farms for that purpose, 
which mills are operated by convict labor, having citizen overseers 
and foremen. From a financial standpoint cane raising has proved 
successful, and it gives an opportunity to exercise the surplus labor 
attendant upon a prison population of about 3600 convicts, this 
labor being of a class not requiring either skill or previous knowledge 
of the work, and while it is not wholly suitable for all classes of 
convicts, it has proved entirely so for the Negro prisoners, they form- 
ing about 60 per cent of our prison population. The administratkxi 
has established up-to-date prison buildings and hospitals on all the 
state farms, and we are pleased to note that the mortality on the 
sugar farms is almost insignificant, the death rate being appreciably 
lower on these farms than it is in any community of a like popula- 
tion in the state. To be more explicit, the cane farms have proved 
better adapted to the Negro convict population than the work inside 
the prison walls of Huntsville and Rusk prisons. Farm work has 
proved healthful and generally conducive to the welfare of the 
Texas convict when worked and controlled by the state entirely, 
and these farms are now at a stage of perfection that makes them 
a practical solution of what disposition to make of surplus convict 
labor. 
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The utSizatioD of prisoners for road construction is more general in 
the southern states, than dsewhere.^ 

In Massachusetts, where much success has attended the partial 
introduction of the state use system, the total sales of prison products 
to other institutions in 1908 amounted to 1195,75a The prison com- 
missioner, Mr. Pettigrove, in his report for that year says: 

"Very few serious complaints are made by the different in- 
stitutions, although it has never been claimed by the prison authori- 
ties that the articles and materials produced by prison labor under 
thb plan would be equal in quality to goods purchased outside. 
Several times it has been said in this report, with reference to the 
improvement in the grade of manufacture, that great difficulty is 
experienced in any attempt to perfect special articles, because re- 
quests from the institutions are so varied in their character. This 
trouble has been aggravated by the fact that, in a few cases, institu- 
tions will suddenly change their requirements without notice. So 
few instances of this kind occur, however, that it b believed th^ 
win shortly disappear altogether. No statutory regulation b recom- 
mended unless it might be to provide that the different supervising 
boards should, at stated intervak, hold conferences and prescribe a 
general form of the goods to be produced by the labor cdT prisoners 
for the institution." 

In Massachusetts, in 1883, a state farm was established on what 
had hitherto been waste land. Thb land has been reclaimed and 
is now profitably cultivated by prison labor. The men, numbering 
300, work in the open; yet no difficulty has been experienced in 
their control or safe custody. Later a prison camp and hospital 
were established where similar work b being prosecuted. 

In California, 800 prisoners are now engaged in building opera- 
tions and quarrying stone for new prison buildings. 

The state use plan, as now in operation in the state of New 
York, seems to more nearly meet the needs of the prisoner as to in- 
dustrial employment than elsewhere under any other system, gives 
a satisfactory financial return from his labor, and provides for the 
dbposal of prison products without injurious competition with free 
labor. In no other state has the system been organized on such a 
large scale and so perfected. In 1909 the value of prison-made prod- 
ucts of the three state prisons was 9900,000. The difference be- 
tween the cost of all raw material, including cost of manufacture 



^ For outdoor work in the southern states, see article hy Mr. McKehray in 
this vohmt. 
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(supervisioiit instructioiit etc), ind die seffing price €f Ae ttbktd 
piodiict was liSo/xxi. This repieseott the vahie to ttm state of. 
labor of state prbonen. The total cost of mriitfamim these fhiee 
institutions for that year (1909) was 1550^000. Greeting the eanh 
ings, as heie given, reduces diis cost to ^70.000^ repmenting a 
return to the public treasury of aeaily 33 per cent of the anmnl 
outlay for their support. 

The chief advantage of thb systenit hcMvever, b not ftianriri 
Any of die other four systems, eflkienlly administeml* yirids a 
burger revalue. Thb is true even under die lease, contract, ai^pieoe- 
price systons, where the revenue from the prisonen* labor b divided 
between the lessee or contractor and die state, the latter not iafte* 
quendy receiving proportionatdy less than die former. The cost 
of its adminbtration b enhanced by die necessity of fumisliiqg a 
diversity of products. The requirements of die state for any one 
artide are not suffidendy great to keq> a large nmnber of convlcis 
constandy at work. If, therefore, all prisoners are to be steadly 
employed, many lines of manufacture must he introdooed. TUs 
requires a large original outlay for machinery and shops and inoeased 
expense for dieir maintenance and adminbtration. But tiie benefit 
derived from diversified industries in affording better opportunities 
for trade instruction much more than compensates for die adcBlional 
cost. In the three state prisons tweirty-six diffemt industries are 
now carried on, covering seventy-five distinct trades. 

The prices at which the prison manufactures are sold to odier 
institutions are fixed by a so-called board of classification. Thb 
board b composed of representatives from each class of institutions 
and from the Prison Department. It has been their aim to establish 
selling prices to conform to the prevailing market rates. AU public 
institutbns in the state are required by law to patronize the prison 
industries whenever their needs can be supplied therefrom. 

Some complaint b made as to the quality of certain goods 
manufactured, but, on the other hand, it b generally acknowledged 
that in many lines the product b fully equal to that of free labor. 
It is to the credit of those who have been charged with the responsi* 
bility of adminbtering the system that within a period of ten years 
these prison industries have been placed on a firm footing without 
dbturbance to or serious opposition from free labor. Time and ex* 
perience for the ofliciab and patience from the public should remedy 
present defects. It remains for the future to determine how far thb 
sjrstem can be applied to the minor penal institutions (county pern- 
ios 
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tentiaries and workhouses). As yet little has been attempted and 
less accomplbhed. Their size, the character of their inmates, and short 
sentences combine to make industrial employment, as devek>ped in 
the state prisons, exceedingly difficult. Some form of centralized 
authority over them would doubtless simplify the problem. 

The use of county jails for convicted crimmals is unwise, 
although very generally practiced throughout the United States for 
short term prisoners. Their lack of facilities for classification and 
employment have brought upon them general condemnation as 
schools of crime. The elaboration and general adoption of the county 
or district workhouse system, as now operated in Massachusetts, 
Ohio and several other states is the solution offered by penologists. 

The total value of prison-made products in the United States 
for the year 1904 (the last available statistics*) under all systems was 
133,280,940, employing an average number of 51,172 convicts. The 
value of the labor entering into these products, on the basb of wages 
paid outside of prison for similar work, was 111,915,000, or 34.8 
per cent. The relative value of the different systems on the basb of 
production b well illustrated by the following figures. The lease 
system gave employment to 7 per cent of the total number, and pr> 
duced 8.5 per cent of the total value; the contract system emptoyed 
33 per cent and produced 49 per cent of the value; the piece-price 
employed 8 per cent and produced 9.5 per cent; the public account 
empbyed 16.5 per cent and produced 14 per cent; and the state use 
system employed 35.5 per cent, but produced only 19 per cent of the 
whole value. 

A more or less constant adjustment of prison industries has 
been imperative to meet new conditions imposed by legblation. 
In not a few instances absolute idleness has resulted and continued 
until new plans could be devised and perfected for the prisoners' 
employment. 

The state of Pennsylvania has utterly denu>ralized all its 
prison industries through adverse legblation, enacted at the demand 
of organized labor. Of the 3900 idle, able-bodied prisoners in the 
United States on October 1, 1909, 2073 were in Pennsylvania. The 
class of legblation that has brought about thb deplorable conditk)Q 
b fairly indicative of similar legislation in many other states.! The 
abolition of the piece-price and contract systems, and the restricting 
of the number who may be employed on public account, in conneo* 

^ Twentieth Annual Report. U. S. CommisskMicr of Labor, 190). 
t For extracts from these laws, see the foQowtnf paftt. 
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tioii with the adoptkm of other measmes cakufaited to make it fan 
possible to dispose of even die small amoont of goods maimho' 
tuied» must lead finally to die non^emptoyinent of aB pt iaout n or la 
the adoption of die state use ^slem. 

In most of the states changes in their poiitical cootral aie not 
infrequendy followed by a oomjdete leoiguiiaatioii of tiieir instilH- 
tions, one set of ofiidab being d i qi l aced to make loom for odios 
of different political faith. Under sudi a system, where tlie lint 
requisite for appointment is diat of party loyalty and wtrviat^ with 
tenure of office assured for only a short term of years, osoaDy tm 
or four, it is easily apparient why die principal concern shoidd be 
the making of a record for a "business administratiQn.'' If we have 
unduly exploited prisoners in order to make qor prisons a somoe of 
revenue, die practice can be attributed largdy to partisan oontraL 
Qualification for the other more important duties of mjuiaganent k 
acquired only through training, experience, and fitness, and it is 
where these qualifications are found and reoqg nia ed diat our pend 
and other institutions have made real progress. 

The trend of lq;blation concerning prison labor for the past 
decade and more has been toward the abolition of die contract, lease, 
piece-price, and state account systems, leaving no apparent padet for 
tlK emptoyment of prisoners except under die state use system. The 
attitude of organized labor toward any form of prison ndastiy, 
whereby its prcxluct is brought into competition with the product 
of free labor, seems irreconcilably hostile. 

A casual glance at the laws enacted by the several states to 
regulate the employment of prisoners is apt to impress one with the 
idea that the restriction imposed upon work, as found in the Fourth 
Commandment, was intended to apply to our penal institutions rather 
than to the Sabbath Day — ^"in it thou shalt not do any worlL" 
The folbwing excerpts from the constitutk>ns and statutes of a few 
of the states indicate the nature of this legislation and the methods 
adopted. 

The great importance attached to the general subject is shown 
by the fact that, in neariy a third of the states, mention of it is made 
in their constitutions. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 

California: Prohibits the contract system; provides diat 
convicu "shall be worked for state's benefit" 
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Idaho: ''Prisoners must work within the prison* except on 
public works.'' 

Illinois: Prohibits contract system. 

Kentucky: Prohibits lease system; provides that all con- 
victs shall be confined "at labor;" restricts work outside prisons to 
public works. 

Louisiana: Prohibits lease and contract systems; authorifts 
employment on public works. 

Michigan: Prohibits teaching of "mechanical trades'* except 
" the manufacture of those articles of which the chief supply for hoine 
consumption is imported from other states or countries." 

Mississippi: Prohibits lease and contract systems; author- 
izes employment on public works; farming and manufacture may 
be conducted under state account system. 

Montana : Prohibits contract system. 

Nevada: Provides for a board of prison commissioners. 

New York: Prohibits contract system in any form; pro- 
vides for state use system. 

North Carolina: Authorizes imprisonment "with or with- 
out hard labor;" prisoners may be employed on public works, and 
under contract or lease systems; government and discipline to be 
in the hands of the state. 

South Carolina: Authorizes those sentenced to hard labor 
to be employed on public works and roads. 

Texas: Directs the state legislature to provide for the em- 
ployment of prisoners on public works, roads, etc 

Vermont: (Contains several unique provisbns iK>t in accord 
with present-day ideas.) "To deter nK>re effectually from the com- 
mission of crimes, by continuous visible punishments of long dun- 
tion, and to make sanguinary punishments less necessary, means 
ought to be provided for punishing by hard labor, those who shall be 
convicted of crimes not capital, whereby the criminal shall be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the public, or for the reparatk>n of injuries 
done to private persons; and all persons at proper times ought to be 
permitted to see them at their labor." 

Washington: Provides contract system; provides the con- 
vict shall be worked for the benefit of the state. 

EXCERPTS FROM STATE LAWS 

California: "It shall be unlawful for any peruxi to sdl 
expose for sale, or offer for sale within thb state, any article or articles 
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manufactured whoDy or in part by convict or dthcr prisaa hbor. 
except articles the sale of niiich is spedficaliy s a ncti o w c d by fanr. 
Every person sdling» exposing for sak. or offering for safe nay «ticb 
manufactured in this state wholly or in part 1^ odnvict or otker 
prison labor, the sale of whidi is not specHcaHy sanctiottfj by fanr, 
shall bie guflty of a misdemeanor.** 

Colorado: '* It shall be unlawful to Uie or bffaig bito tfie staM 
to perform labor, any person convicted of crimes or miirhniMndn 
of any description whatsoever in any state or tenitoiy of the IMlBd 
Sutes under penalty hereinafter provided: Pmvimd: That 
nothing in tliis act shall be construed to apply to n-convktB. it 
shall be unlawful to knowingly bring into the state or cause to bt 
brought into the state any material for use m the eieclioQ of, or n^ 
pairing of, any public building, the labor in preparing wUch or any 
part of which has been performed by convicts. AD goods^ware^ or 
merchandise made or partly made by convict labor in any peniteB- 
tiary, prison, or reformatory or other estabfishmentt slial» before 
being exposed for sale, be branded, labded,or marked as hereinaffeer 
provided, and shall ifot be exposed for sale in any place within dib 
state without such brand, labd, or mark.'* 

Connecticut: "No person anywhere confined for crime riial 
be employed in or about the manufacture or preparatioB of tobaeoo 
or of any article which in its use comes into contact with the moiidi 
of a human being/' 

Florida: "Prisoners sentenced to the punishment of hard 
labor shall be constantly employed for the benefit of the state, but 
no prisoner shall be compelled to labor more than ten hours a day, 
and all prisoners, except such as may be on the disabled list or in 
solitary confinement, shall labor not less than eight or more hours a 
day. Such contractor or contractors shall have full and complete 
power to control and discipline such prisoners and to maintain order 
among and enforce obedience from the same, and to suppress in- 
surrection, prevent escapes, and compel the performance of labor, and 
to punish the prisoners for any violation of discipline, but no crud or 
inhuman punishment shall be inflicted upon any prisoner, nor any 
punishment injurious to mind or body. 

Louisiana : " 1 1 shall be unlawful for any corporation, merchant, 
or other person to deal in or sell brooms, made in the different state 
penitentiaries, by convicts or other persons confined therein, unless 
each broom is stamped or labeled 'convict-made;' said labd or 
stamp to be not less than four inches long, two and a half inches 
VOL. II— >!$ 209 
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wide, and the letters thereof not less than one inch in size. Any r 
person violating the provisions of this act shall, on conviction thereof, ^ 
be fined not less than fifty dollars, or be imprisoned in the parish 
jail, fcM- not less than thirty days, for each offense, at the discretion of 
the court/' 

Maine: "All articles and goods manufactured at the prison 
fcM- sale shall be distinctly labeled or branded with these words 
'Manufactured at the Maine State Prison/" 

Massachusetts: "The prison commissioners and the warden 
shall determine the industries which shall be established and main- 
tained in the respective institutions which are under the control of 
said officers. The prisoners in said institutions shall be employed in 
said industries under regulations which shall be established by the 
prison commissioners, but no contract shall be made for the labor of 
prisoners, except that, with the approval of the prison commissioners, 
prisoners may be employed in cane seating and the manufacture of 
umbrellas under the 'piece-price system,' so called. The prison 
commissioners shall, as far as possible, cause such articles and ma- 
terials as are used in the public institutions of the Q>mmonwealth and 
of the several counties to be produced by the labor of prisoners. 
They shall endeavor to establish in said state reformatory such in- 
dustries as, within the provisions of this chapter, will enable prisoners 
employed therein to leani valuable trades. The number of prisoners 
in all the institutions who may be employed in the industries herein- 
after named shall be limited as follows: In the manufacture of 
brushes, not more than eighty; in the manufacture of cane chairs 
with wood frames, not more than three hundred and seventy-five; 
in the manufacture of harnesses, not more than fifty; in the manu- 
facture of mats, not more than twenty; in the manufacture of rattan 
chairs, not more than seventy-five; in the manufacture of rush 
chairs, not more than seventy-five; in the manufacture of shirts, 
not more than eighty, and they shall be women ; in the manufacture 
of shoes, not more than one hundred and twenty-five; in the manu- 
facture of shoe heels, not more ;Iian twenty; in the manufacture of 
trunks, not more than twenty; in stonecutting, not more than one 
hundred and fifty; in laundry work, not more than one hundred. 
Not more than thirty per cent of the number of inmates of any penal 
institution which has more than one hundred inmates shall be em- 
ployed in any one industry, except cane seating and the manufacture 
of umbrellas. Goods which have been manufactured in any of the 
institutions shall be sold by the warden, superintendent, master, or 
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keeper thereof at not le» than the whoktale marker price iMUk 
prevaik at the time of sale for goods of the same deaciiptlia i aad 
quality; but this piovisioii shall not apply to foods furnished to 
public institutions for the use of the mmates dieraif. The proceed s 
of such sales shall be paid by the purchaser to the wtf e ctl vc instto- 
tkms from which the goods are delivered. The g of w n o r and ooaiidl 
may purchase or otherwise take in fee any paicd of waste or omised 
land, not exceeding one thousand acres in area, for the purp oae of 
recl2uming» improving, and disposing of it for the benefit of Ae 
Commonwealth. After such land has been so taken, tihe prinn 
commissioners shall cause iron bufldings of cheap constmctioB to bt 
erected thereon for the accommodation of not more than one himdied 
prisoners. When such buildings are ready for occupanqr, the goi^ 
enfor may issue his proclamation establishhig on such land a tempo- 
rary industrial camp for prisoners, and the prison commisaoner may 
appoint a superintendent thereof, who shall h^ive the custody of all 
prisoners removed thereta Land reclaimed or improved, as aforo* 
said, may be applied to the use of the Commonwealth, or it may be 
disposed of by the governor and councfl at public or private sale. 
Any road material prepared, as aforesaid, may be sold by the superin- 
tendent of said camp, with the approval of the prison co mm iSMonen^ 
to the authorities <^ the Commonwealth or of any coimty, city, or 
town," 

Minnesota: *' Every person convicted of crime and committed 
to the state prison or state reformatory shall be regulariy employed 
at and compelled to perform a reasonable amount of hard labor in 
some industrial employment; and no person so committed as afore- 
said shall be exempt from such labor and employment, unless on 
account of incapacitating sickness or other disability rendering it 
impossible that such labor be performed. No contracts for the 
leasing of the labor of prisoners confined in the state prison, or state 
reformatory, at a certain rate per diem, giving the contractor fiill 
control of the labor of the prisoners, shall hereafter be made, but such 
prisoners shall be employed by the warden, under rules and regula- 
tions to be established in such industries as shall from time to time 
be fixed upon by said warden and the board of managers or other 
governing board of said institution. Or in the manufacture of ai^ 
tides by the piece under what is known as the 'piece-price system* 
by contracts with persons who furnish the materials used in such 
manufacture. The warden, superintendent, or other chief officer, 
under the direction of the board of managers or other governing 
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board, shall purchase such tools and implements and machines as 
he and they shall consider necessary for carrying on said industries." - 

Missouri: "The warden shall use his best endeavors to the 
end that the expenses of the penitentiary may be paid out of the 
proceeds of the labor of convicts, when employed in manufacturing 
or otherwise, on behalf of the state, and shall act under the direction 
of the inspectors in making contracts for the employment of the 
labor of the convicts. The warden shall, under the direction of the 
inspectors, purchase such raw material as may be required for 
manufacture by convicts, and the other necessary supplies for the 
prison, and shall have charge of all articles manufactured for the 
state, and supplies for the prison, and shall sell such manufactured 
articles in such manner as may be for the best interest of the state. 
The warden shall, in his discretion, advertise for bids for the unem- 
ployed convict labor, under such terms and conditions as he shall 
deem for the best interests of the state. Such advertisement shall 
fully set forth the terms, and, as near as may be, the number of such 
convicts to be employed, and the length of time for which they may be 
employed. He may renew any contracts for labor within the walls 
which may be already in existence, without advertising the same. 
No contract shall be made for a longer period than ten years. All 
contracts shall be approved by the board of inspectors." 

New York: "The superintendent of state prisons shall direct 
the classification of prisoners into three classes or grades, as follows: 
In the first grade shall be included those appearing to be corrigible 
or less vicious than the others and likely to observe the laws and to 
maintain themselves by honest industry after their discharge; in 
the second grade shall be included those appearing to be mcorrigible 
or more vicious, but so competent to work and so reasonably obedient 
to prison discipline as not seriously to interfere with the productive- 
ness of their labor, or of the labor of those in company with whom 
they may be employed; in the third grade shall be included those 
appearing to be incorrigible or so insubordinate or so incompetent 
otherwise than from temporary ill health as to seriously interfere 
with the discipline or productiveness of the labor of the prison. The 
labor of the prisoners of the first grade in each of said prisons, re- 
formatories, and penitentiaries, shall be directed with reference to 
fitting the prisoner to maintain himself by honest industry after his 
discharge from imprisonment, as the primary or sole object of such 
labor, and such prisoners of the first grade may be so empk>yed at 
hard labor for industrial training and instruction soldy, even though 
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ifistitutk)iu in the manufaictuie of any goods» wucs» JU^^ 
that are manufactured dsewheie m the stMe.** 

South Carolina: '^The superintendent and cBradon of dtt 
state penitentiary are herd>y authcMriied and rB(|uind to him oof ta 
such of the several counties of this state* as may desire tiieni, al 
able4)odied male convicts to hard labor in said institution to nqik 
on the puUic higfiways or the sanitary drainage in said oNBities as 
can be spared from the state farms, aiMl departments oonn o cled with 
the $tate penitentiary, and the convicts sentenced to hard labor in the 
state penitentiary shall not be hired out for farming pnrpoae, and 
when hired out to the counties as aforesaid, the co mp en s ation for 
their services shall be at the rate of four dcrilais per month, with 
board, lodgmg, dothing, and medical attendance.** 

Texas: "The penitentiary board are hoAy autiioriaed to 
purchase and ecjuip, with the consent of the governor, agriculturd 
lands or improved farms, to be by them sdected with a view to pio* 
ductiveness of soil and accessibility to railroads, for the purpose of 
establishing thereon state farms, and emptoying thereon convict 
labor on state account. 

"Convicts sentenced to hard labor shall be kept at work, under 
such rules and regulations as may be adopted; but no labor shaH be 
required of any convict on Sunday, except such as b absohitely 
necessary, and no greater amount of labor shall be required of any 
convict than a due regard for hb physical health and strength may 
render proper; nor shall any convict be placed at such labor as tiie 
penitentiary physician may pronounce him physically unable to 
perform. County convicts shall be put to labor upon the public 
roads, bridges or other public works of the county, when their labor 
cannot be utilized in the county workhouse or farm, and they shaU 
be required to labor not less than eight nor more than ten hours each 
day, Sundays* excepted. When a convict refuses to labor, or is 
. otherwise refractory or insubordinate, he may be punbhed by soli- 
tary confinement on bread and water, or in such other manner as the 
commissbners' court may direct." 

Virginia: "The convicts shall be kept to the hardest labor 
suitable to their sex and fitness, and such of them as need it, in- 
structed in some mechanic art. The superintendent shall at the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the governor employ them at 
RichnK>nd or elsewhere in the state in improving, repairing, or work- 
ing on the public buildings, grounds, and property, or executing work 
under contract with individuals or companies or in cultivating grounds 
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for the use of the penitentiary. He shall have authority to furnish 
to the Hollywood and Oakwood Memorial Associations, from time 
to time» as may be necessary, a sufficient force of convict labor to 
keep ill order the graves and sections wherein are buried the Confed- 
erate soldiers of the army and Northern Virginia in said cemeteries." | 
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XI 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN PRISONS 
1. THE PRISON SCHOOL* 

By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
GRADES OF PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

IN the United States one may observe the gradual or even rapid 
development and specialization of schools for very young 
persons of different classes. These are described elsewhere 
by Dr. H. H. HarLf It was found that some children in the public 
schools required a particular kind of treatment and separation from 
other children. Out of this discovery grew in certain dties what was 
called the *' ungraded classes/' where the difficult children were sub- 
jected to a special r^me until they were prepared to return to the 
ordinary class work. Then "parental schook" were developed in 
several cities, and truant and disorderly children were sent to them, 
as to a kind of boarding school, to give them the special training 
needed until they could follow the ordinary courses in the public 
schools. Aside from these municipal enterprises the more advanced 
states have developed reform schools or "industrial schods" for 
young persons in early and middle adolescence. Sometimes these 
schools are controlled by philanthropic corporations, with more or 
less assistance from the state funds; but the tendency is to establish 
state schools directly. 

The example of the Elmira Reformatory has been followed by 
the establishment of kindred institutions, which are elsewhere de- 
scribed. In all the correctional institutions mentioned for children 

^ This article is designed to present a general view oC the situation in the prisom 
of the United States, with certain conclusions. Some valuable material on the sub- 
ject may be found in other articles in this volume, as well as in the other volumes of 
the series. The treatment of schools for juveniles, for instance, may be found in Dr. 
Hart's contribution in the volume entitled. Preventive Treatment of Neglected ChiW 
dren, and information in regard to certain prisons and reformatories may be found in 
the articles by Mrs. Barrows, Mr. Scott» Mr. Leonard and Mr. Pettigrove in this 
volume. 

The account of prison schools in the article by Mr. Pettigrove in this volume, 
is based on a collection of institution reports, on letters from wardens and chaplains, 
and on the wide first-hand knowledge of the distinguished and competent President 
of the Massachusetts Prison Commission. Therefore it is unnecessary to duplicate 
ihs descriptions of the facts. 

t Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, of this series. 
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and youth the school takes a large place in the system of adminis- 
tration; indeed, they are all essentially schook and the directors are 
first of all, teachers. 

When we come to prisons of the old type, and state institu- 
tions for the punishment of ordinary convicts, the educational factor 
naturally retires into a subordinate position. Indeed, until within a 
comparatively recent time the educational element was almost uni- 
fonnly neglected. The managers of institutions for adults were 
chosen without reference to their knowledge or experience as educa- 
tors. If there was a school at all it was rarely made effective under 
the direction of trained teachers. Indeed, the tradition of the old 
methods still is a serious obstacle m the way of improvement. 

Omitting for obvious reasons the educational work for children 
and youth, we limit attention in this part of the discussion entirely 
to educational work in state prisons, that is to say, in institutions 
where it is generally supposed the inmates are too old to benefit by 
educational helps. But in a multitude of cases this common belief 
b without foundation. The statistics of age groups even in the state 
penitentiaries show a very large number of comparatively young 
men under the age of thirty, who are therefore to a considerable 
degree amenable to educational processes. The statistics of illit- 
eracy also show that there is a vast amount of ignorance which 
needs correction by rather elementary methods of instruction. 

Of the 149,691 prisoners committed during 1904, the age of 
5,094 was not stated. For both sexes the number of prisoners 
reaches its maximum in the age group twenty to twenty-four years. 
Nearly one-half (48. i per cent) of all prisoners committed were be- 
tween twenty and thirty-four years of age; and if those in the age 
period thirty-five to thirty-nine years, be added, 60.3 per cent of the 
prisoners will be found to have been between twenty and thirty- 
nine years of age at the time of commitment. Of the major offen- 
ders, 65.5 per cent were under thirty years of age at the time of com- 
mitment, as compared with only 40 per cent of the minor offenders. 

Among the Negro prisoners 31.4 were illiterate, as com- 
pared with 8.7 per cent among the white. These figures are not 
very significant, because "literacy" is frequentiy consistent with a 
very low degree of knowledge and mental training; but even as 
they stand the figures reveal a large demand for elementary instruc- 
tion in prisons.* 



^Sct Prisoners and Joventlt Delinquents to Institotiont, 1904. Special Re- 
port. Bureau ci Census. 1907. 
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Perhaps it is due to the absence of vital connection between 
the teaching profession and the prison management that adminis- 
trators have so often failed to see that the prison, so far as it is re- 
formatory in purpose, is essentially a school, and that the scientific 
principles of education must be the basis of all effective efforts on 
behalf of prisoners. Too generally other conceptions have domi- 
nated the administration. So far as men were under control of the 
idea that the process of punishment means retribution or deterrence, 
"breaking down the will," they naturally aimed to turn the prison 
into a place of torture, of humiliation, of dread, of mechanical and 
external restraint. The logical result of this conception was to direct 
the entire process to crush the man. Stripes, lock-step, dark cdls, 
unfit food, and above all, stem and sometime^ brutal treatment* 
were the proper expression of this aim. 

Where the "business" purpose is dominant, and the prison is. 
judged by its balance sheet, the adminbtratk>n is controlled by 
economic considerations, by output, saving of expenses, sale of prod- 
ucts. Here two ideas come to control, — labor in prison and a largr 
exhibit on the credit side of the ledger. 

Unquestionably the prison must be a place of stem discipline 
and convicts must be kept from escape,--<]eprivation of liberty 
being of the essence of prison punishment. Just as certainly pris- 
oners must be kept at useful and productive labor, and the managers 
must know how to buy materials in the cheapest market, make 
economic use of materials necessary for consumption, prevent waste, 
and dispose of the surplus products in a way on the whole most 
profitable to the commonwealth. All this is commonplace and needs 
no argument. 

What has been pushed too far into the background is the fact 
that the chief and essential aim of the prison is to educate or re- 
educate men, and that success or failure is determined by the success 
or failure of the educational process in the prison. 

It may be that some of the inmates are uneducable, hopeless, 
incorrigible, destined to remain fixed in anti-social habits; if so the 
prison must still keep them under restraint and protect the commun- 
ity from their depredations. But who knows criminals well enough 
to select this minority of the desperate, brand them in the forehead 
as beyond change, and exclude them deliberately from even a chance 
to try? Who so daring and so vain in conceit of his insight into 
character that he will write down the doom of any considerable group 
of^sane men in advance of a fair trial? Would it not be vastly wiser 
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to pennit the convicts to make their own record, to demonstrate their 
own incapacity by offering them in fairest faith all the opportunities 
of education? 

But what is meant here by "education" ? Book knowledge? 
Only in part, and the minor part* First of all, useful and productive 
work must be treated as a vital element in the process of reformation 
and must therefore be selected and directed upon educational prin- 
ciples and not for niere nnomentary economic advantage. The 
permanent and largest economic interest of the nation lies not in the 
direct niaterial product and its sale but in the prolonged skill and 
industry of useful citizens. There is not an act of officers or convicts, 
from dawn to dawn again, but should be under the direction of this 
educational purpose. There is nothing so revolutionary, so radical, 
so full of promise, so ratbnally imperative as this demand to make the 
prison itself a school. 

Some have compared the prison to a hospital where men sick 
of the disease called crime are to be cured; and there is some truth 
in the comparison. But crime is not disease, — ^it is just crime; 
though we admit that bodily disorders affect moral conduct and must 
be treated. The physician is an essential factor in a prison because 
health is necessary to personal development, but the physician's best 
work is as an educator, not as a veterinarian, and no prison physician 
has come in sight of the true value and dignity of his professbnal 
service until he sees all in this light. 

While, therefore, the facts about prison and reform schools 
are elsewhere discussed we must attempt here an interpretation and 
a judgment of these facts which may lead to future devek>pment of 
the good beginnings already made. That the prison commisskxier 
of our richest and most powerful state has called in counsel the highest 
educational authority of the Union to assist in developing the prison 
schools of his state b a fact full of good sense and promise. The 
alliance between wardens and the public school system shoukl be 
close, vital, continuous, and it will be fruitful. 

PURPOSES OF THE PRISON SCHOOL 

(i) So far as any clear theory of the matter has been thought 
out in this country the classes for instruction are regarded chiefly as 
a means of filling the gaps in elementary instruction. It is evklent to 
all who have really thought on the subject that an illiterate prisoner 
will be at a dbtinct dbadvantage in any calling which he may try 
to folkm if he cannot read, write and keep at least simple accounts. 
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Provision is made in a number of penitentiaries for teaching these 

rudiments. 

(3) The problem presents another factor of importance ^en wt 
consider that many of our prisoners in state institutions are inuni- 
grants, and that tnuch of their trouble is caused or aggravated by 
their ignorance of our language. It is, therefore, evident that thqr 
should receive help from school instruction at least OKMigh to make 
them more at home in a strange country. 

(3) Another purpose of the prison school, which has received 
some attention, b the desirability of informing the men in re- 
lation to the customs, laws and institutions of the country so that 
they may not commit offenses ignorantly. There is a* good deal of 
evidence that many young men go astray largely because they do not 
know the right path and they need information to guide than. 

(4) Education, as is now fairly well recognized, includes the 
development of the ability to produce useful articles for sale and the 
acquisition of a habit of steady industry. Skill and industrious habit 
are two essential factors in an independent and honest life, and with- 
out them crime is almost a necessity and b certainly inevitable. 

(5) The definition of education in our day includes physical 
development, the increase of energy and health. It is seen that many 
men have been deformed by their occupation, weakened by their 
vices, and unfitted for their tasks because they have not adequate 
strength. The modem teacher knows the value of physical sound- 
ness and power in relation to the development of intelligence and 
will. The character of the prison population makes this factor of 
modem education essential. 

(6) The interests of habitual offenders are few and low, and if 
they are to be lifted above the daily and unworthy level of the crim- 
inal class, new, varied and higher interests must somehow be awakened 
in them; they must be brought into the enjoyment of a higher life 
and be made to pursue higher satisfactions. The convict has not 
lost his right as a man to share in the highest goods of civilization, — 
art, science, religion. It is to the interest of society that every con- 
vict, when he returns to a condition of freedom, shall consort with 
persons who have taste for the best things of life; and the prison 
school may fit men for such associations. 

Occasionally objections are urged, such as the following: 

It is sometimes said that the prisoners in state prison are 

already fixed unchangeably in their ways, and that they are too old 

to profit by school instruction. 
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The answer to this objection is at hand: many of the prisoners 
are still under thirty years of age, and it would be false to fact to 
claim that they cannot be helped by good teaching. Furthermore, 
many prisoners who have dropped their studies in the irregular 
life of vice and crime can have forgotten interest in study kindled 
anew by tactful and skilful* teachers. 

Again, school methods, it is said, are not suited to adults. 
Grown men are unwilling to go back and sit in rows on benches 
under the direction of a schoolmaster. 

Thb objection has some weight when it b made in respect to a 
false and tactless method. The fact is that many prisoners, even 
adults, are both willing and anxbus to learn in classes and they 
should be gratified, especially as the discipline of the institution is 
greatly helped by such work. Where the ordinary school method b 
not adapted to grown men other methods can easily be devised by a 
competent teacher. 

METHODS OF THE PRISON SCHOOL • 

Streng says: "The instruction of adult prisoners has little in 
common with the rigid plan of teaching of the public school and should 
adapt itself to the individuality of pupils for whom a regular and 
graded method of instruction b not appropriate. The form of instruc- 
tion with adult prisoners, who have already a good school educarion, 
must be adapted to their peculiar needs. The mere repetition of 
things learned in the public school is in this case insuiTicient. 
The teacher must go beyond the program of the publicschool, select 
his own material of instruction, partly according to hb own choice, 
and always with reference to the mental stimulation ofthe pupil/' 

It must be remembered that a prison in the United States b 
almost always built on the Auburn plan, that is to say, the men are 
together at work, at church and elsewhere, and are kept apart only 
at night in the sleeping cells. Therefore, there b no difficulty in the 
way of class instruction where this seems to be called for. Streng, 
in hb article in von Holtzendorff and Jagemann's Handbuch, says.f 
"The bad consequences of unnatural separation which contradicts 
the social nature of man will be avoided most easily by good school 
instruction. The necessary spiritual incitement in the loneliness 

^ Some of the followinir paragraphs were first prepared, on the basis o( an analy- 
sts of Behringer. C: Die Gefingnisschole, 1901. ror a paper read before tne 
National (American) Prison Association at the meeting in Louisville, in I9C^, and 



published in the Proceedings of that year. p. 107 ff. 

t Streng. A.: Article in F. von Holtxendorif und Eugen von Jagenufui, Hand- 
buch des Gefangnisswesens, Vol II, p. 151-1^. 
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of the cell furnishes the inmate points of contact, and even in the roost 
I reticent prisoner confidence and frankness are awakened with an 
^ officer who knows how to overcome the worst enemy of the prisoner 
^ —mental tediousness/' As we do not have in our prisons the "un* 
^ natural separation which ccHitradicts the social nature of man," we 
do not need school instruction for this purpose, but we do ask for it 
on the ground that even in our congregate prisons a substitute shouU 
I be found for the demoralizing contacts which are inevitable in our 
^ system in spite of the rule of silence, which is imperfectly obeyed. 
Among the educational factors in the system of reformatoiy 
agencies in the well equipped reformatory prison are these: First 
in order, as in importance, is the personal influence of the corps of 
officers, every man of whom is led by a warden whose character was 
described in the presidential address before the National (American) 
Prison Association in 1902. The warden impresses his character 
upon those who are associated with him in the personnel of his staff. 
I The second educational influence is the productive and instructive 
I industry of the prison. If there b a true educator in control of the 
^ shops the industry itself becomes a school of drawing, reading, writing 
and mathematics. The best mental discipline b often given sdtogether 
^^ithout books where a real teacher b closely connected with the in- 
dustries. Of course, where the work b carried on in a blind and 
monotonous fashbn the educational influence b minimized. The 
j third educational factor b the system of repressive and rewarding 
disciplinary measures; the appeal to men's fears, and the appeals to 
hope and aspiration. Both of these are essential. Fourthly, we have 
the direct and conscious educational agencies. These are three: 
first, the library, and, of course, the personality of the librarian; 
second, the chaplain and the religious service organized and conducted 
by him and supported by the moral influence of the other officers; 
third, the prison school, an agency which as yet is apparently little 
developed in the prisons for adults in the United States. 

The plea here is for the enlargement of this third educational 
factor in the prison, whether it is for youth or for older men. The 
process of education, the acquirement of information and the develop- 
ment of character should never stop. There is a marked difference 
between the work of the school teacher and that of the chaplain, 
although they have a common purpose. The preaching and the 
teaching function have marked and different characteristics. A man 
who is well qualified for one is not, necessarily, well qualified for the 
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METHODS OF THE PRISON SCHOOL OF CHARACTER 

The school of character k distinguished fiom the ordinary 
school, the literary school, whose function is nx>re largdy to instruct 
in the rudiments or instruments of knowledge. Of course where 
convicts do not know how to read and write the prison provides 
means for learning these things. 

The function of the school of character is to awaken and direct 
the moral nature. It works along with the religious agencies which 
are essentially connected with it, but by a different process. 

Thb school of character as a specialized agen^ of the prison 
b necessary because many prisoners have not practiced moral dis- 
crimination. The power to see instantly the difference between 
right and wrong is with them very little developed. 

It is needed because these men have not seen the range of the 
consequences of their acts. They do things which seem perfectly 
irrational to us partly because of their short-sighted view. The 
difference between a morally developed character and one that b 
immoral b largely at thb point, that one sees the sodal results, 
however remote, and the other does not They lack social sympa- 
thies, imagination of the rights of others. 

What are the fundamental principles of the methods of such a 
school? 

The first principle is that a man must be taught to know what 
he ought to will. He cannot rightly will unless he knows what right 
conduct b. No one inherits that knowledge. The son of a Jonathan 
Edwards knows absolutely nothing about morality by inheritance. 
He has it all to learn. He may inherit ethical capacity, but he cannot 
inherit a knowledge of right and wrong. He has the capacity to 
learn it, as he may have the capacity for music or mathematics, but 
no one inherits a knowledge of truth in regard to moral relations any 
more than he inherits skill in music A man wills only what he 
knows. Many criminals are really ignorant of what they ought to do 
and of the relation of certain kinds of conduct to the general welfare. 
They have never had a chance to learn. They have never been 
taught what the right b. They have never learned the serious conse- 
quences of deceit, theft, sexual sins, and drunkenness, on themsdves, 
their children and the community. At Fresnes, a prison near Paris, 
they have found that men have been dissuaded from die use of 
intoxicating liquors in a large degree by the addresses of trained 
physicians, and illustrated lectures, showing die effect of alcohol 
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oQ die system tnd the fendts of 6nm\mmBm os m mmafn bodf 
n ir^ miiML 

The second prindple is that ideas of right di y jai tiM and 
duct which are clearly, vividly, persbten^ and a|p "^ 
great variety , kept before the mind, -tend to Uke 
and to pass on in to emotion and action. 1 n older to induce m naa ta 
do a worthy action, we must take possession of Us hnagiutios, hk 
thoughts. As an insane person may become insaneby an obaeMMMi. 
by thinking on one thing to the exduskm of odien» to a man any be 
hdped to come into the ri|^t by constauidy tlunkhif abovt iL The 
thoui^t tends to pass into action and the action into habitt nnd fht 
habit into character. * 

It is a fundamental principle that sdf-activily m mond piob^ 
lems, through discussbn and conversation, hdpa to make mond 
ideas one's own. Men must not »t pasavdy befon the preacher 
and let him pour truth into them while tii^ remain mere listaMn. 
Only when he feds that the kleas are his own w3l tiiqr have an in* 
fluence upon hinu 

Mr. Behringer has given a number of topics suitable for <fisp 
cusskm in prison schools, such as work and idleness, consdentioat- 
ness in duty, blessings of social order, thrift, riches, poverty* svarioe, 
prod^ity, domestic virtues and happiness, tlie sakxxi, rest and 
pleasure, gambling, enjoyment of nature and art, sdfishnets and pid^- 
lie spirit, contentment and really gcxxi fortune, pauperism and its 
causes, temperance and drink evils, society and friendship, fashion, 
custom, morality, politeness, etiquette, respectability, good and bad 
temper, truth and lies, honor, habit, passion, anger, the value of 
time, force and weakness, purpose in life, duties of callings, social 
position, conscience, fear of God, trust in God, Sunday rest, the use 
of leisure, the wonders of creatbn, patriotism and what the country 
does for all citizens, blessings of human society, care of the state for 
property, health, security, honor, culture, welfare of citizens, rights 
of citizens, freedom, license, law, duties of citizens, functions of the 
government (local and general), military duty, love, establishment of 
a family, education of children. 

ASttT bringing these topics before the young men they are en* 
couraged to dbcuss them and to write upon them. Our Nestor in 
prison reform has already, quite apart from any experience abroad, 
undertaken this method and under Mr. Brockway it was used very 
successfully. Other directors have made good use of the method. 
If the pastors of our churches had had experience in that direction 
voL.u~i6 225 
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and could get their young men into a class and let them talk back at 
the preacher they would get the truth much deeper into their minds. 
1 am 4iot a PFesbyterian, but I say, thou^ I cannot accept it all, 
that the Larger Catechism is iron» and that is a good thing to get into 
the blood. It has a wide program organized by some of the most 
powerful intdlects of the race. It has topics that will last a teacher 
two or three years. But the topics for discussion must be stated in 
concrete forms, as practical questions to be decided, as some propo- 
sition to action, conduct or legislation. 

These are some of the pedagogical principles upon which such a 
school should be based. The difficulty is often raised that the prison 
population is heterogeneous, and the question is asked: Are there 
any principles that will apply to all these different elements? 

Devices must be adapted to the population of the prison. 
What are the characteristics and peculiar conditions of the prison 
population? 

There are, first, many grades of intelligence. That you will 
find everywhere, but it b essential to take into account that the differ- 
ences of intelligence are so great that a sermon which appeals to 
certain universal conditions needs to be supplemented by that which 
is individual, and that that is peculiarly true for men whose moral 
sense is obtuse. 

Again, they are of various ages and stages of spiritual devek>p- 
ment. That is true of all large bodies of men. We must see not 
only that we have a graded school but that men of the same types are 
brought together. 

Once more, the population differs from a school or college 
because it is not steady, but is constantly changing. This b a pe- 
culiarity of a prison school. You cannot have a regular course of 
instructkm. Every lesson b determined by the character of the pop- 
ulation. Each lesson must be a unit in itself. You may have your 
system and may connect the different lessons, but at one lesson you 
may have men that you will never get together again. Thb b not 
so true of the penitentiaries as of the short term prisons, but it b true 
in a degree everywhere. Thb peculiarity calb for special adaptatkm 
of the system. 1 have said that each lesson must be complete in 
itself, but all may be connected by reviews, and it b desirable to use 
adl of the pedagogical devices possible. Thus there may be the 
monologue. To start with, there must be a short discussion of the 
subject, to get the definitions before their minds, with illustrations. 
The didactic method b one which must be used sparin^y. Then 
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the dialogue method should be used. Permit mnt ttot be adM 
questioiis the answers to which hftve been lemied jumI wliitk thgr 
can answer without effort. The discussions of wMdi I }uc9t qiohai 
aie essential parts of the method. Pupib roust ieict oa the tlmmlil 
and give and take if we are to get the best icsdta. 

We must have examinations if we want to knoir w hellm wt 
have taught anything. Thatisastrueof theprisonerncfaayoiiMr 
student. It may be given back by them in their own slaqg; bet 
if they know it they can somehow express it. Perhaps one need not 
set an examination. Let them talk f redy about the subject iwd 
shall find out indirectly how much they know and how modi 
they need to be taught. Examinations are as necessary for the 
teacher as for the students, but th^ need not be announced ea socb 
or become fcMrmaL We need not call it an exaniinatioa» but a ^snr* 
vey'* or "review." 

Interest should depend on arousing the desire to know and to 
grow. I do not believe in prizes anywhere and I do not bdeve in 
prizes in a prison school The teacher is a faihire if he cumot make 
people fed that when they have got a thought from him thqr haie 
got' something better than any prize. Their interest is reward^ and 
their intelligent interest in what he has to teach is the lewaid off 
the teacher. Rewards might possibly be given privatdy, but not 
to set one man in comparison with another. A man irith an fan- 
moral character may redte much better than a man who has a mudi 
better character. It should be remembered that this is a character 
school, not merely a literary school. The men have usually acquired 
the elements of knowledge in the public schoob. The business of the 
teacher is to utilize that knowledge and make it live, so that the man 
may have what he needs most of all, character. 

As to the qualifications of the teacher. We have talked about 
the qualifications of the warden and of the chaplain ; now what are the 
qualifications of a teacher for the school of character in a modem 
prison? First, he must have native gifts and we cannot teach those 
in a university. We cannot buy them for the student and we cannot 
buy them for the teacher. 

The teacher for the prison school must first of all be a healthy 
man, having a good digestion, — a man with vigor and vitality. He 
must be a man of enthusiasm, a cheerful man, a man of force. He 
must be able to govern himself. He must be communicative, and 
he must have the saving salt of humor, not sarcastic wit. When the ^ 
tensKMi is so great that he thinks he cannot endure it, a little touch of 
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humor is a very great help. For a teacher it b absolutely necessary 
to see the humorous side of life. None of us admire Faktaff , but the I 
man who does not have a certain sort of sympathy with Faktaff lacks 
something of what a perfect character ought to have. The men in 
prison are discouraged. They need no nx>re cynicism. The world 
has given them enough of that. What they need is geniality, humor» 
overflowing* bubbling, the humor of a Lincoln, one of the most 
serious men that our civilization has ever produced. The chaplains 
need that too, though they are generally pretty good story-tellers. 

Another qualification b necessary — professional preparation in 
psychology, ethics, sociology, pedagogy, with experience in teaching 
and acquaintance with literature and hbtory. The teacher must be 
of a suitable age and experience in life, not too young. 

The third qualification b spiritual insight and faith in God. 
I am not pleading for a creed. I am pleading for insight into the 
universal. The man who b dealing with hardened characters must 
be in touch with the invbible or he will go down. He cannot do 
such work year after year without thb faith in the invbible. He 
must see in the man ^at that man himself does not see. He must 
believe in a power that b working in that bad man of which the man 
has never b^ conscious. He must believe that the man b a child of 
God and not of the devil, and that God b at work today, not gone on 
a journey, not asleep, but a living God that helps him to learn, and to 
apply hb knowledge. The man who has not thb equipment, thb 
insight into the invbible world b not fit to be a prison teacher. 

Finally, when the teacher has had a thorough academic train- 
ing, with all these qualifications, native and acquired, and thb insight, 
then let thb man look at the work as hb life work, not as a stepping 
stone to something higher or better; for there b nothing more neces- 
saury or more rewarding, because it b the hardest thing and calb for 
the highest qualities of character. It ought to call out the heroic 
element of the best teachers that we can gather in our schoob, so 
that they may go into the darkest and hardest places and fill them 
with knowledge and light and truth. What b a university good for 
if it does not take its brightest sons and daughters to send out into 
the hardest places ? The methods of social science, a new ethics, a 
new attitude toward the religious life, the profoundest convictions in 
regard to it, and a larger spirit of humanity, these prevaO in the mod- 
em university as they did not in ancient times, and the word univer^ I 
sity b improperly used until it includes all men and takes them into " 
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its heart, doing all that it can for the bc tte fincnt of OHm'Si cMite 
thnw^ that for the i^ofy of God. 



ESSENTIAL OONDITION 0¥ SUOCESSnJL SCHOOL WORK 

IS THE TEACHER 

Prisoners are frequently employed in the Ihiiled States far 
instnictioo not only in the dementary branches of knoarhi^p, hot 
even in rdigious instruction in the Bible schools, it is rtajmed by 
some very intelligent wardens and others that tliis pbn pwssnti M 
objections and has decided advantages. It B clumed dutt tlie plan . 
is economical as salaries do not have to be paid to convicts. Furdio; 
it b urged that where a prisoner has exceptional ability and tdent 
he is himself educated in his effort to communicate his k n owiec^ge to 
his feUow prisoners. Apparently, however/ the greatest stress is 
hid upon the economic motive, but this will not bar serioos Ascn^ 
sion. If the plan b good in itself it should be commended OD that 
ground, but if it b harmful in its nature and tendencies it should not 
be retained because it would save a petty sum out of the treasury of a 
rich commonwealth* The work of education being the hl^iest work 
done at all, ought to have the highest talents and quafificatioos 
dcfvoted to its activities. The objections urged by European writers 
to the employment of prisoners as teachers are at least des e r vin g of 
serious thought in our country. First, the prisoner b rardy a 
trained instructor; comparatively few teachers fall into vice and 
crime and require incarceration; second, no prisoner should be put 
in a social position over another in the prison, because thb act will 
affect discipline and excite discontent; third, the social position of 
an instructor b even superior to that of some of the officers or free 
employes of a prison and it b not becoming in itself nor helpful to 
general discipline to place a prisoner above a representative of the 
authority and order of the institution. But the chief objection to 
the employment of prisoners as teachers is that education b vastly 
more than mere instruction; that the educator teaches more by hb 
good example, his character and hb personal qualities than by any 
device of pedagogy. The teacher should inspire the moral confidence 
cS the prisoners and this is true not only where he b interpreting 
history, literature and law, but even where he is giving elementary 
instruction. 

Of the chaplain as a t< , it b sometimes urged in thb 
country that the chaplain repn s the teaching factor and that it 
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is unnecessary to employ a professional instructor* especially in the 
prison for adults. No one esteems more highly than the writer the 
functions and usefulness of the prison chaplain, but preaching is not 
teaching, and the care of souls is not instruction. The chaplain in 
America rarely has professional training in a normal school, and this 
is absolutely essential to the best work of instruction in the prison 
school as in any other. Indeed, the difficult material which is offered 
in a prison of adults calls for the most profound knowledge of psy- 
chok)gy, the history of education, and the principles and methocb of 
teaching. The duty of the chaplain b chiefly that of an inspirer 
and counsellor, and that b all that should be expected of hinu If 
he prepares hb sermons carefully, and acts as the personal philosopher 
and friend of every prisoner hb time and strength will be fully taxed. 
He should not be asked to conduct a school 

In some institutions an officer called a moral instruq^or b 
appointed to do at least part of the work of a teacher. In some in- 
stances thb officer has been a well-trained teacher, and the results 
have proved to be excellent. In other cases the moral instructor b 
simply a chaplain under another title, and from several points of view 
thb arrangement b objectionable. 

The best method |of all b followed where a regular teacher 
with full knowledge and normal school instruction b employed and 
gives hb whole time and strength to thb work. The absence of 
professional teachers in the prisons b partly accounted for by the 
fact that such preparation b not universally demanded in thb 
country even for the public schoob. It b true that in the better 
industrial and reform schools for youth and children the higher 
standards are gradually being required, but the prisons have been cut 
off in great measure from thb influence. 

It b useless to enter here upon details of courses of study and 
devices of instruction. Once let the adminbtration admit the prin- 
ciple that the prison b first, last and all the time, essentially a sdiool 
and let a competent educator be placed in charge of the prisoners 
and he will know what to do, what books to select, what courses and 
topics of study to introduce, what apparatus to use, what plans to 
folkiw. 

The assignment of students to particular groups and classes of 
prisoners may be made by the teacher in consultation with the chap- 
lain. 

Fortunately, it b not necessary to produce text-books specially 
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than ourselves. No prison, no school, no gymnasium, no fra- 
ternity, no minister, no church, can command this change. But 
when that change comes to a man, if it does com^ it is ahvays 
through the agency of some human personality. Every prison 
officer should be such a personality. Yet it b not always the officer 
who exercises it. Not infrequently a fdlow prisoner may be the 
one whose influence helps to bring a new and better life into some 
bad man's heart* Life is the strongest influence that can be brought 
to bear on life. It is the living truth, it is living love, that men fed 
most. A good warden used to say with earnestness: "By all 
the means of good at our command we should challenge all the 
things that are bad in the men under our care." He was a man 
who always held up to officers and prisoners the highest ideals. 

To develop the religious spirit the mere formalities of religion 
are not enough. Some even may be alienated by formal and dpg* 
matic teaching. But the real religious spirit may often reach where 
formal religion is opposed, or unwelcome. If it is diffused by officers* 
it is an irresistible education. 

As in the best institutions a study of diet, gymnastics, baths, 
military drill, help in making over the men physically, and the 
use of books trains their minds, and the use of took thdr hands; 
so in any prison method must be used in religious culture. It b 
true that no influence will be more powerful than the influence 
of personality, but this must be supplemented by certain forms, by 
beautiful ceremonies, especially those to which the prisoners have 
in childhood and youth been accustomed and to which tender asso> 
ciations cling. The preaching should be good, the service of worship 
simple, and always and everywhere there should be the gracious 
and persuasive spirit of reverence for God and the truest love for 
our fellow men. 

Beyond all this we need the education of the great general 
public in regard to their duties to the prison, the prisoners, and 
ex-prisoners, and especially in regard to the prevention of those 
things which make prisoners. Supposing all these things to be done 
we may speak of a scheme of education for prisoners. 
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man behind the bars: the education of the heart, the soul, the 
nx>ral nature; an education in manliness, in the religious spirit. 
Thb most effective of any education, is entirely practicable in any 
prison. 1 1 need not necessarily bear the name even of a reformatory. 
It depends upon the officers. When they are devoted, good men, thb 
lesson in manliness, in higher living, is imparted unconsciously. It 
needs no new buildings, no large appropriations, no new legislation, 
no long delay. It can be bq;un at once. Without such officers any 
formal reformatory work will fall short of the best results, whatever 
the buildings and appliances, the legislation or the appropriations. 

Nearly all prisons recognize the importance of rdigious ser- 
vices of a sort that appeal to the understanding of the prisoner. 
In some much freedom is allowed the chaplain. In the state prison 
in Jackson, Michigan, for instance, the late Dr. Hickox, who was 
for many years chaplain, was allowed to hold large devotional 
meetings under hb own almost unaided supervbi(Mi. Prisoners 
were as rough and unruly and desperate there as elsewhere, but hb 
influence over them was marvellous. Much good we are sure was 
done by him, and he has left ample testimony of what may be done 
in a prison by the influence of the religious sjnrit. 

In another prison, as fast as new men come in they are gath- 
ered into little companies and addressed in a familiar way, to per- 
suade them, if possible, that the prison b not necessarily a degrading 
place; that public opinion in the prison will be partly in the hands 
of the newcomers themselves and that thb public opinion can be 
moulded there as well as outside; that the higher the standard the 
more comfortable and the happier every prisoner will be. 

Thb sort of appeal usually meets with response. The develop- 
ment of manhood in a prison is of tener than the world realizes accom- 
plished by the personal influence of the warden or the superinten- 
dent. There have been some noble examples of such men. Colonel 
Gardiner Tufts was such a superintendent. One of hb sayings was 
that one must "keep the men sweet and pour in the li{^t." He 
held that before you can benefit a man he must be in a hospitable 
mood. If the men are not in that mood they must be brought into 
it, and he left nothing undone to transform all hostility in the pris- 
oner's heart into a kindlier feeling toward the institution and the 
officers, as the first step toward reform. He believed that the 
knowledge of books and of a trade was necessary, but that the one 
great, radical need was a change of dbposition, a new bent, a 
new life. And thb new life must come from some source higher 
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2. EDUCATION BEHIND THE WALLS 

By rev. WILLIAM J. BATT 
Chaplidn Massachusetts Refonnatoty 

It IS of littk use to punish criminab by restraint unless you reform them by 

ion. — Pope Clement Al. 

Education must have a large development in a. penitentiary system desumed 
to be reformatory in its action upon prisoners. Its effect is toqutcken the intellect, 
|ive new ideas, supply food for thoufht. inspire self-respect, excite honorable ambi- 
tion, open new fields of exertion, and thus afford a healthful substitute for low and 
vidous amusements. Need more be said to show its great value in this work ? The 
work of the prison keeper is pre-eminently a work of education in its brMd sense 
of educatii^ developing, bringing out what is in the man. In pursuing this end he 
ought to show himself an educator fuD of wisdom, solicitude and aeal, by jpving 
to each prisoner the special instruction and training of which, according to his co»> 
dition and character, m stands in the greatest need. — Dr. E. C Wines. 

IN whatever b done for the prisoner it must never be forgotten 
that he must be fitted to re-enter the everyday life of the com- 
munity. Whatever is possible to fit him for this experiment 
in free life should be done. Education in its broadest sense b the 
best means of strengthening the man for that difficult step. If his 
bodily powers can be developed and trained so that he will be better 
fitted for life's labor; if his hand can be trained to a finer skill; 
if his mind can be made brighter and more efficient; if he can be 
taught hb social obligations, let all these things be done for him. 
Above all, if he can be taught the inevitable supremacy of natural 
and moral law and can be imbued with a deeper reverence for divine 
law, let that be done. 

One of the first things for the prisoner to learn is hb relation 
to society, and that what is anti-social in human conduct b a wrong 
that must be righted. On the other hand society must also learn 
its relation to these men who have been convicted of being anti- 
social. The young men in prison are not aliens. They are our 
sons. They are not to have a future separate from us and our 
families. On their release they will live with our other sons, and 
with our daughters. They will be our joy or our sorrow, our pride 
or our shame, our burden or the stay of our old age. Their destiny 
b our destiny. Our only hope for them b that they shall be so 
trained, so educated, that on their release they shall take their I 
places as good sons and dtittns. 
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having a department for giris, which publishes b paper. Qur,£oah^ 
paniQDj printed in Qncinnati, Ohio» a OKHithly with thiity^two 
pages, b issued for the 120 giris of the Refuge Hcmie, under the 
charge of Mr. James Allison, as well as for the 300 boys. This 
magazine b entering its twenty-second year. 

The Ohio reform school, under Mr. F. C Gerlach, has a paper 
with an even longer record, the lodysto ri Scho ol Journal, which has 
begun on its twenty-seventh year. The price of thk twenty-page 
monthly b a dollar a year. The motto b, "We are sowing beside 
all waters: time and eternity alone can tell what the harvest wiU be." 

The Howard Times , of Rhode Island, b a small paper of six 
pages which has been in exbtence for a quarter of a century and b 
intended for the 325 boys of the Sockanosset School, Mr. E. E. Gaid* 
ner, superintendent. It b one of the few institution papers diat 
insert advertbements. Another that admits them, of course care- 
fully selected, is the sheet printed in the Pennsylvania juvoiile re- 
formatory, or House of Refuge, Mr. F. H. Nibecker, superintendent. 
Thb paper, the Glen Mills Daily , has been in exbtence for six yean. 
There are 764 boys in the school to enjoy it, and the price, a dollar a 
year, b very cheap for a daily. 

The IndustriaL School M agazine, a monthly entering on its 
seventeenth year, with between thirty and forty pages of reading 
matter in the special issue and eighteen pages rq;ularly, b the organ 
of the State Industrial School, Golden, Colorado, an institution with 
220 boys under the charge of Mr. F. L. Paddelford. The nK>tto of 
the magazine seems to be that of the school : " For the purpose of 
teaching habits of morality, industry, and obedience." The price b 
fifty cents a year. 

The Indiana^Boys^^dvocate is a magazine of 32 pages printed 
by the boys of the lndu7trial" School at Plainfield, Mr. E. E. York, 
superintendent. The price b seventy-five cents a year. There are 
571 boys to read this magazine, which bears the double motto: "For 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap," and "It is well 
to think well : it b divine to act well." 

The boys of the Iowa State School at Eldora, under Mr. W. L. 
Kuser, have a monthly which b entering upon its sixth year. It b 
called the In dustriaJJSchool Echo, and it gives fifty pages of good 
reading to the 503 boys in the school. The superintendent, speaking 
of it, says: 

"The Industrial School Echo b, we feel, a creditable publicaticm. 
We do not use as expensive material in getting out our paper as do 
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some institutions, but we fed that the subject matter b always good 
and dean. The cover designs are made by boys of the printing de* 
partmenL AU of the typesetting* press feeding, folding, stapling, 
etc, is done by the boys. I nught state that the printing of the 
magazine is rather a secondary matter, as they earn from |ioo to |i 50 
each month by doing printing for our Board of Control and other 
state institutions which do not have a printing department. We 
have been printing the annual report for the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, a book of some one hundred and ten or 
twenty pages. 

"Every company, every school grade, and every department has 
its reporter, and in this way we endeavor to teach the boys something 
of the reporter's work, news gathering, writing an article in an in* 
teresting manner, etc. A copy of the magazine b given to each boy, 
who has the privilege of reading it, and then on the cover pladng the 
address of the person to whom he wishes to send it. The magazines 
are then taken to the printing office, wrapped, addressed, and sent 
out to parents of the boys free of charge." 

As a rule the papers in juvenile institutions are printed by 
the boys themsdves, die entire mechanical part sometimes being 
done by lads under fifteen. The editor b usually one of the staff 
of officers. Often the man who b the teacher of typesetting and print- 
ing, for the preparation of the school paper b a part of the r^lar 
school work, and boys who have thus learned the printer's trade 
are frequently able to go directly from the reform school into outskfe 
offices, where they begin to earn fair wages at once. In several 
schoob of thb kind the job printing b also a means of bringing in 
money, the work being a great credit to the school. Many dainty 
booklets for Chrbtmas dbtribution are printed by these boys. 

It b difficult to ascertain the expense of printing these papers. 
In reply to the question the usual answer b, "S40 to S50 a month." 
One paper b said to cost S900 a year. The lowest was given at 
S300 annually. 

The reading matter for reform school joumab b usually se- 
lected from other magazines and papers. The Youth's Companion, 
of Boston, seems to be a never-failing mine for these reformatories. 
It b a paper that has been read for two generations, and as it b fuD 
of good editoriab, entertaining stories, anecdotes, and dean jokes it 
b a safe mine to work, especially as due credit b always given. 
The institution papere, of course, print much pertaining to their 
own school, and each grade has its reporter to prepare notes for 
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publication. Most of them print in every issue a roster of ofliceis and 
teachers, Ibts of honor boys, new arrivals, and similar inforniatioiL 
Naturally they print reports of games, and as the papers exchange 
with each other there is general knowledge of what the various in- 
dustrial schools in the country are doing. The public may subscribe 
to institution papers and there are many such subscribers. 

The reformatories for adults were the first to emphasize the 

high value of an institution paper. Leading in this, as in so many 

branches of prison reform, Mr. Z. R. Brockway started The Sunmiary 

in the Elmira Reformatory thirty=eight years ago, and its publication 

has been uninterrupted. Dur Paper, the weekly periodical of the 

Massachusetts Reformatory, was established twenty-six years ago; 

The Reformatory Record, of the Pennsylvania Reformatory, twenty- 

! one years since; The Reformatory Reflector, of the Indiana Reforma- 

j tory at Jefferson ville, twelve years ago; The Reformatory Press, of 

! the Iowa institution, also twelve years ago; The Reformatory Pillar 

of the Minnesota Reformatory at St. Qoud, seven years ago; The 

Pioneer, of Pontiac, Illinois, ten years ago; and The Better Qtizen, 

the youngest of all, is just entering its second year at the New Jersey 

Reformatory at RsJiway. 

The success of journals printed in reformatories led prison offi- 
cials to imitate so good a model, and among the papers started by 
state prisons are the folk)wing: The Mirior, of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, twenty-four years old; The Penitentiary News, of Columbus, 
Ohio, seventeen years old ; The Star of Hop)e, ten years old, published 
at Sing Sing, New York; The Monthly Record, of the G>nnecticut 
state prison, fourteen years old; The Mentor, of the Massachusetts 
state prison, six years of age; Lend a Hand, of Oregon, which has 
begun on its sixth year, and Our Bulletin of the Kansas state prison, 
a small leaflet issued from the chaplain's office. 

In preparing this sketch the writer sent to every state prison 
in the United States, omitting only those where she knew in advance 
that no papers were printed. Of one or two southern states she was 
doubtful, and so sent the list of questions to them. One warden 
replied that he did not know anything about papers being printed 
in prisons (an admission which was a tacit acknowledgment that 
American prison wardens are "made," not trained for their work), 
but that if there were such papers he should like to know about it, 
for if they were a good thing, he would like to introduce the innova- 
tk)n. The other warden replied by sending a copy of The Monitor, 
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a monthly of sixteen pages, which had just begun a promtsmg career 
m the state prison of Texas* 

Ffom several of the longest established papers britf histories 
have been secured. They are interesting as showing how gradually 
thb work has gone on. Fifteen yeare ago, at one of the sessions of 
the National Prison Congress in Qncinnati» there was a discussion 
about prison papers. At that time the idea seemed to be that the 
editorial work should be done entirely by the inmates, who should 
also contribute articles for the journal. The paper was to be i 
means of intellectual traming for the men. Said one speaker, "A 
prison paper should be far mote than a reprint of sdected matter." 
That idea has not been foltowed closely, for most of the papers men- 
tioned copy largely from well-conducted exchanges, to die improve- 
ment of the prison periodical. But the chief feature that was ad- 
vocated at that time has been preserved: the summary of events 
which keeps the man inside in touch with the world outside. Often 
these items ate given with editorial comment. Stories of crimes are 
excluded, however, and the convict has no chance of knowing how his 
old mates, or "pals," are carrying on their nefarious trades. 

Some of the other suggestions made at that time have been 
carefully observed, such as using the paper to announce excellent 
work done in the prison, the mention of men on the roll of honor, the 
results of the schools and reports of clean games. The best papers 
represent the spirit of the institution where they appear. They 
uphold the warden who is trying to improve his rnen. They are 
iK>n-partisan in politics and impartial in matters of religion. They 
" hoiK>r all the commandments, especially the two great command- 
ments, and are clean from beginning to end, courteous and fair, 
and, like the bread of the prison kitchen, thoroughly wholesome." 

This subject of institution papers seemed so important to 
Dr. Paul Herr, who vbited American prisons, that he devotes much 
space to it in his book entitled Das Modeme amerikanische Besser- 
ungssystem. Indeed, he gives a German translation of one whole 
issue of The Summary, jokes and all. The folk>wing is the account 
of The Summary received from Elmira for this article. The oflfidil 
tide of the institution is the New York State Reformatory, over 
which the able successor to Mr. Brockway, Mr. J. F. Scott, presides. 

"On the 22d of November, 1883, there was given to the world 
a little four sheet, oddly built paper that has ever since held its place 
without question. It was The Summary. 

" InstitutKMial journalism was a new thing then, and the 
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of Ae little newspaper wis looked tqioa with wonder and iefoRflt by 

5evtfil hundred wdlnneiiung minds who hoped .tint tiw 
bring it success, and we fed that their hopes have baea answeni. 
On that Tbank^Wng Day, so many years ago, there came Crmb the 
awkward, hard-to-manage press, tiie first off the efforts of the pre- 
pessive minds of our then small ** secluded dor.** Aswehiokapre 
the copy today and know Aat it was edited, set, proofed^ andprialsd 
an in one room that served as ah editorial sanctnn aad a prialam 
shop at the same time, we can partly uadentand irew ci^ily its 
coming was watched and how it must have been read with iretifipg 
interest by those to ^9ibom the privilq^.was new, while it faraieddMir 
only connection witii the great, roomy outskle. in thore days la> 
sdtutional life was vasdy different and it does not need an hoMgaiMr 
tive mind to picture the welcome the first Summaiy reoeivad. 
''Since that day many change hava oome lo pass in The Son* 
^ mary. First, a few years after its birth die paper was made a waddy 
instead of a monddy sheet Then the monthly Summary, devoted to 
penology and other matters sociok)gical, for outsiden, was inaa- 
gurated. Prominent writers contributed to diis sheet, and it aooa 
acquired an almost world-wide circulation, and was rated and vahied 
hii^y by those interested in the stupendous problems of criminQlogy 
and prison reformation. Owing to the enactoient of certain laws 
these periodicab were discontinued after about a year, and great wm ' 
die regret caused thereby. 

"The first 'Special' — composed of twdve pages— made its 
appearance in 1893, and met with such genuine commendation and 
success that it has ever since proved an important factor in the edi* ^ 
tions of The Summary. Each year usually brings forth at least 
three of these interesting 'Specials/ each containing twenty-four 
pages with a cover of suitable and pleasing colors. Years ago, when 
the institution conducted a photo-etching department, it was possible 
to run numerous illustrations, thereby adding beauty and variety 
to the paper, but the half-tones and zinc etchings made by that 
branch of the institution's labor are now things of the past, and the 
plain, solid, even columns of reading matter alone constitute the 
opecuils of today. 

"The first press was a tiny affair, such as b now used in the 
pr ing office for job work only. Then a Cottrell cylinder press 

s installed, and although it was undoubtedly a marvd in its day, 
I it to give way to the magnificent, big Babcock Optimus press 

lich turns out with great rapidity the handsomdy printed 
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paper. The press b run by dectridty, and proves, together with 
many other instances of our mighty age, the progress of the world 
today. 

''Last year (1908) witnessed the installation of the printing 
department in the new Trades School Buflding, and the difficult 
moving of that many-pieced shop can hardly appeal to an outsider 
in its true light. The changing alone of the mi^^ty, black Babcock 
was a remarkable piece of work. The swiftness and completeness 
that were demonstrated during the change speak highly for that 
efficient, self-supporting department. 

^The regular eight page Summary is made up as foltows: 
First page, late news items dipped from the dafly newspapers; second 
page, editorial page, containing editorials written by the editor, 
assistant editor and oftentimes, additional editoriab written by other 
inmates of the Reformatory; third page, miscdlaneous artides, 
poems, amd jokes; fourth page. Reformatory notes written by the 
editorial staff, and sometimes supplemented by short poems or notes 
written by other inmates; fifth page, short domestic and fore^ news 
items — ^a summary of the week's news; sixth page, a short story, gen- 
erally taken from a popular magazine; seventh page, miscellaneous 
articles of educational value; eighth page, sporting and theatrical 
notes of a wholesome nature. 

"No sensational court or criminal news is publbhed in The 
Summary, nor b news of horse racing or prize fighting given space in 
any of its pages. The purpose of The Summary b twofold: to 
fumbh the Reformatory's inmates with the political, industrial, arul 
social news of the worid, and thereby keep alive their interest in arul 
patriotbm for their country, and to inculcate, without sennonizing, 
ideas of thrift, enterprise, honesty, decency, and manliness. 

"The Summary does not have a permanent editor. The 
paper's editorial staff consbts of only two men, the editor and assis- 
tant editor, both of whom are inmates, working under supervbion of 
the school director. Since the average time spent at the Reformatory 
by the men committed there b only about fourteen months, it follows 
that changes are made at least once a year in the editorial department. 
About 150 copies of The Summary are mailed to outsiders every 
week.'' 

The hbtory of The Mirror of Minnesota goes back to August, 
1887. It was started by a few inmates, "to be a home newspaper; 
to encourage moral and intdlectual improvement among the pris- 
oners; to acquamt the public with the true status of the prisoner; 
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10 dBseminate penological mfioniation, an^ ia Jiipelling Aat 

pnpiiot which has ever been die bar einbter to a fkltai nail's 
sdfHredemption/' The Minor is stiD edited by one of die iaaniei. 
An account of hb woric says: "Heabosnperintaids die jobpfiaaim 
of the institution which b turned out in die office on a naal 8x la 
GordcMi jobber. In addition to die editor diere aie dine priaim 
and one pressman employed in the office. Books* pamphlets^ aad 
amunerdal printing are turned out annually to die amount of aeveni 
diousand doDars. The job office, thougfi the smaH picas it raa by 
hand power* b profitable* and more than makes up far any shortage 
in the conduct of the paper. The Minor carries no advertiiin^ 
Apprentices are tau^^t the fundamental piindpks of the trade, and 
iqx» leaving are in denumd by those who need competent ofiftsoica.'^. 

Many of the inmates write entertainin|^ fior thb pubficatioa, 
which b well known in the West and often quoted by odi^ Fipos- 
The circulation b about aaoo, for though only i$oo copies «e prfaited 
weekly they are mailed after being read to almost as many moie 
readers. In siie it b a five column quartos The easchang eS ' wM ch 
are numerous--are sent to the library and ten inmates haw the 
reading of each one. 

The Minor was first established with the hope that any paolits 
arising from its puUicatkm might be used for buying books for die 
prison libraiy. The sum of ^200 was raised to set the plan in motion. 
and'at the end of »x mondis the I200 was returned to those who had 
advanced it and the paper was on a solid footing. At the end of a 
year it had contributed I150 to the library fund, and up to date it 
has been a success financially. There is also a bindery in which the 
books of the library are kept in repair. The first motto of the paper 
was "God helps those who help themselves/' but it created so much 
merriment in the wicked world that with the second issue it was 
changed to "It is never too late to mend/' which it still retains. 
The prison has about 700 inmates, and is under the charge of one of 
the best prison men in the country, Mr. Henry Wolfer. 

The Reformatory Press, of Anamosa, lowa» in an editorial at 
the opening of its twelfth volume says: "The press of the country at 
large was almost unanimous in predicting that no good would come 
from publishing a prison paper, and that it would die an early death. 
Time has proved that those who thus prognosticated have had to 
chew the cud of disappointment, for today it b generally conceded 
that in those institutions where a prison paper b maintained it b an 
important factor for the intellectual improvement of its inmates.** 
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This might be markedly true of the Anamosa paper, because it is 
edited as well as printed by the inmates, of whom there are more 
than 450 in the prison. The chaplain superintends their work, 
but article after article bears only the convict's number at the 
head. The subjects treated bear witness to an interest in their own 
problems. Thus one on the Evolution of Crime ascribes to child 
labor one cause of crime. The writer asks, "How'can an ill-fed, 
ill-dad child, often the offspring of uncouth, illiterate parents, turn 
out at best anything but a criminal, when from his youngest days he 
is driven to work and slave for a mere pittance, which he must turn 
over to his parents, who nx>st often drink up thb money, where food 
and clothing should have been purchased with it? . . . Every 
human being should have its childhood, the memory of its play- 
time; but, as things are now, society emplojring many of these chil- 
dren, society b really at fault when some of them turn from die 
path of right" 

The Indiana Reformatory at Jefferson ville has a daily paper with 
a weekly editkm. The Reflector. The following account has been 
sent by one who was k>ng an officer there: 

"In 1896, the management of the Indiana Reformatory at 
Jeffersonville established a weekly newspaper known as The Reflector. 
On account of lack of funds, but very little equipment could be pur- 
chased at that time, but enough money was taken from the main- 
tenance fund to procure a small job hand press and the necessary 
type to issue a weekly six page, four column newspaper. 

"The first few years, the editorial and mechanical make-up of 
the paper was principally the work of the inmates of the institu- 
tion, there being no funds to procure the services of a practical 
printer. 

"In 1903, the management of the institution was changed and 
additional appropriations given for the trade school fund purposes 
of the institution. The services of a practical printer were secured 
at that time. The management then decided to change the policy 
with reference to the preparation of the matter and the mechanical 
make-up that went into the news columns; the inmates no longer 
have to do with preparing editorials or selection of the matter that 
should be printed. The department thereafter was to be known as 
the printing trade school, where the weekly Reflector would be 
issued under the careful direction of a practical printer. 

"The paper was enlarged, news pertaining to the institution 
and its affairs eliminated. Arrangements were made with the four 
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hundred weddy papen of the State to exdnqgie. FnmAempapm 
cadi week was dipped news that ^Mmild he of inSeiat to the inni^^ 
a page of The Reflector eadi week being devoted hi tUswsx to stale 
tnd county news. Thb page of the paper piovod to be of nmch ii» 
terest to the inmates* and is stiD being used. So much good was 
being accomi^tshed under the new ordtf of. dungi that a d di t fa M l 
machinery in 1907 was purchased, it beiqg i^^x»nUe to turn oet 
the weekly paper and take care of the job work fior the hntitiitin 
witii the machinery at hand. A new Midde qflnder pnm 
piovkled» and in addition another job press, and the 
bookbinding equipment installed to do the lepladqg and t rh i ndi^g 
of more than 6000 volumes that were in oor ISnaiy. With die new 
cylinder press we were enaUed to turn out die paper afanoet perfect 
in mechankal make-up, and with a shop equipped >with up-to-dale 
machniery and type, greater efforts were put forward by tte hunatei 
and instructor, and within a short time the management amid see 
there had been no mistake made in equipping this department with 
modem machinery and inaugurating modem mediods hi amductipg 
the business of the department 

"With the new equipment installed, we were abk to gpve em- 
fdoyment dght hours a day to at least twenty-five bqys» and to make 
of them practical printers. So well pleased was the board of maiuh 
gers, that on January i, 1908, they permitted the issuing of a daiy 
known as the Daily Reflector, a six page, four colunrn paper. This 
paper was placed in the cellroom of each inmate at 4 p. m. daily. 
The management in issuing this daily, had three objects in view: 

"First, to interest, educate and keep the readers in touch as 
closely as possible in its limited space, with the outside world. 

"Second, to run a serial story, publishing a portion each day, 
the story to be selected from high class fiction or history with a 
view to occup]ring the mind of the reader, thus breaking in a degree 
the monotony of institutional life. 

"Third, to give employment to the inmates who were as- 
signed to the department with a view of making of them practical 
printers. The policy of the paper at all times is to contain dean 
readable matter which would be of lasting benefit to those for whom 
it was printed, as we believe there is nothing so helpful to a man as 
good reading matter and nothing so detrimental as much that b found 
in the columns of the average modem daily paper. 

"The contents of the paper are carefully guarded as to the 
nuitter it contains, the chief aim being to print nothing that will 
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not have a tendency to help its readers by impressing upon their 
minds the advantage of leading a clean, moral and upright life. 

"To my mind» there is no influence in an institution that will 
assist to briiig about successful reformation more than a properly 
equipped printing office under a thoroughly practical instructor. 
Then with a clean up-to-date library with the best books of the day 
catalogued, indexed, and a librarian who b a free man and capable, 
an institution has the foundation for real work along lines of re- 
formatioQ. 

" In I9(^» The Reflector was in a crude form without a practi- 
cal instructor. The library of the institution of 3500 volumes was 
not properly catalogued and indexed or properly cared for, the re- 
sult being that there were only about 4000 books issued monthly 
and these were not being read, but were used in many instances as 
scratch books where smutty pictures were drawn on the fly4eaves, and 
in other ways they were so disfigured as to destroy their usefulness. 

"At the beginning of 1909, the reformatory at Jeffersonville 
had a clean daily and weekly newspaper, a library of more than 7000 
volumes that were up-to-date and from seventy-five to one. hundred 
of the best weekly and monthly magazines, all of which were cata- 
k)gued and indexed, and a catalogue placed in the hands of each 
inmate of the institutk>n. The result with these modem methods of 
education, a well equipped printing plant and library, was that instead 
of the inmates of the institutkm reading or having issued to them 4000 
volumes a month, there were being issued at the beginning of 1909, 
15,000 copies of The Reflector monthly and on an average 16,000 
volumes from the library each month. 

"These books were being read without a scratch or pencil mark 
and without a fly-leaf being destroyed, and during a whole year only 
two books were unaccounted for in an issue of more than 180,000. 

"Such are the results of a systematic dfort on the part of 
the management to interest and instruct the inmates of the reform- 
atory, through the medium of a clean newspaper and a modem up- 
to-date library/' 

Chaplain Batt has been good enough to furnish a sketch of 
CXu- Paper, published in the Massachusetts Reformatory, as follows: 

"The first number of Our Paper was published May yo, 1885. 
It is struck off every Saturday in season to be given to the prisonen 
fresh on Sunday. Almost all the time it has been of sixteen pages, 
a little more than nine by twelve inches in siae; at present it has 
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tvdve piges. It aims to gfve enouB^ of die-neiri of tibm dqr ta 
keep an that faithfully read it f atriy wdl pottod ia wqpad Id piUk 
affaiis. It endeavon abo to fiimidi intmrtiDg IM^^ 

««The superintendent lias always been As nqioodbfe oAk 
Tbeiiist superintendent p re fe rre d to take actual duuji^ of die paper 
thnw#K)ut. He put hb ^i^iole heart into As paper. In th oti- 
mation it was one ol the chief means of. doing good in tliepiisQi^ and 
the tone which he gave it was of the best Taking die Pmenty4hm 
yesis together, however, the chaplain, by the kind pnrmitii o n of tks 
superintendents, has perhaps done as mudi writing for die pqMr« 
and has had as much care of the editing of it, as any one dae. Mi* 
oners have written ^. great deal for the paper, tspemSty reports ef 
meetings, lectures, sermons, addresses, etc They have fimialied 
origmal papers, not a few, and also some fanr poetiy. 

"A copy of the paper is given to eveiy prisoneTt and after he 
has read it, he may send it home if he wishes to do so. We have a 
r^ular mafling list outskle of the prison of some yio namei; 
including the judges of the courts of the states and h^ oflbials 
of the stat^ other institutions similar to our own over die ooon- 
try, prominent penologists, prison congress pecqde, and oChen in- 
terested in such papers. When the sute lq;islature is in session 
a copy b sent to each member every wedL We often print an 
edition of more than 2000 copies for all these purposes. It has 
always been sent through the mail at the full price of second dass 
matter. We think that our paper influences public opinion here 
in the prison as really as a local paper ordinarily influences public 
opinion in its town. ■ 

"A Quarterty Supplement is issued, especially for the officers. 
Thb Supplement is intended to aid the officers to keep themsdves 
wdl informed upon penological discussions in the country. It 
also especially aims to encourage officers to hold up, each one for 
himself, a high ideal of his office. The Supplement is published by 
order of the superintendent, and is edited by the chaplain. It has 
been printed now for fourteen years. We do not know of any other 
prison where anything is published similar to our Quarteriy Supple- 
ment. 

"We do not know that any (prison paper, still before the public* 
was establbhed before Our Paper, except The Summary, of Elmira, 
New York. A file of the paper is kept at the prison, also at the 
Massachusetts State Library, and perhaps at the New York Sute 
library, and in some other places." 
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Another reformatory which prints an excellent paper, without 
advertisements, is the one in Mansfield, Ohio. It is called The Re- 
formatory Outlook, and was started about seven years ago. It is 
edited and printed, as several others are, by the head of the printing 
department. He makes no contributkm except some of the para- 
graphs m the editorial column. The chaplain is censor, and the 
principal contributor of the longer editorials, and he also has charge 
exclusively of the religious department. The superintendent, the 
wdl-known Mr. J. A. Leonard, says: 

"The contributKMis in the main come from inmates, and we 
have been able at all times to get more deserving articles than possibly 
in any other way. From time to time we get special articles written 
by people of talent in this directkm who want to help the work. 

"We do not albw stories of crime, except such as the assassiiu- 
tion of Prince Ito, for instance, that become important items of news 
in the political history of the world. As the name implies, we en- 
deavor, through our paper, to give inmates a general outlook upon 
the outside through the news summary printed in its pages." 

But the publishing of a paper was not to be left entirely to the 
reformatories. Some of the state prisons soon followed, till now at 
least five or six issue a paper regularly. The one having the largest 
circulation, because it covers the four state prisons of New York, 
is The Star of Hope. This is a bi-weekly periodical published regu- 
larly in Sing Sing prison. It was founded April aa, 1899, by the 
inmates and is edited, contributed to and printed by them. The 
inmates of the four state prisons (Sing Sing, Auburn, Qinton, Wo- 
man's Prison) have equal privileges in contributing to its columns. 
"Its aims and objects are to be an acceptable home paper; to en- 
courage intellectual and moral improvement among its institutional 
constituency; to acquaint the public with our correct status; to 
disseminate penological information and to aid our conditkMi morally 
by dispelling that prejudice which has ever been a hindrance to a 
fallen man's self-redemption." The subscriptkm price is |3.$o 
yeariy. 

All the articles in this paper are contributed by the members 
of the four state prisons, thou^ the contributkms of the Woman's 
Prison are few, making up in good sense and taste what they lack in 
amount. The paper shows the need of more careful editorial super- 
vision. Not only are there ludicrous mistakes, such as the use of the 
word lubricatKMi for lucubratkMi, oriole for aureole and many other 
words that sound alike but have very different meanings^ but there 
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is a lack of good taste in the brevities and jokes. Items about races 
and prize fighting are alkiwed to creep in. The atmosphere b quite 
different when selected articles and poems are used. There is Uttit 
poetry in The Star of Hope, but any number of *' lines." The prose 
^contributions are better than the rhymes, though stories that turn 
on the hero's making a fortune by the turn of the roulette whed, so 
that he can buy his sweetheart some five thousand dollar peails, 
are not very wholesome for the two or three thousand prisoners who 
read this paper. They rather counteract the otherwise wholesome 
spirit of the paper and the good advice of the editorial coluirais. 

Another paper edited by convicts is The Monthly Record, of 
the Connecticut state prison, where Mr. Albert Garvin is the efficient 
warden. It has been in existence thirteen years and the thousand 
copies it issues go to every man in the prison and to many of thdr 
homes. It is a part of the educational system. The state of G»- 
necticut is well known for her scholastic institutions, but though little 
may be known to the world of what goes on within the prison walls 
in this direction, yet The Monthly Record speaks with pride of the 
prison schools "where men teach solely because they like to teach 
and men study solely because they want to leam," and it says tndy, 
"No wall is so high as the wall which separates those who cannot read 
and write from those who can/' 

Taken all in all, perhaps the most interesting prison paper in 
the country is the one issued by the state prison, at Qiariestown, 
Massachusetts. It is very handsome in appearance and attractive 
in reading and maike-up. The Boston Herald describing it says: 

"The prisoners dress their literature in the same hue as they 
clothe their bodies — in prison gray. The cover of this magazine is 
of this color, printed with black ink. All the inside sheets are struck 
off on a circular mimeograph, the work of many hours. Each 
number contains 48 pages. The editorial office is down in a little 
office at the level of the prison yard. The walls are bare stone. Two 
windows look out at the base of the towering wall and the view is 
checkered by prison bars. The establishment consists of three simple 
desks, the mimeograph machine, a big filing cabinet and a few shelves 
and drawers. The editors number three — the man who makes the 
stencils for the mimeograph, the man who handles the machine and 
helps edit, and the editor-in-chief, who is also the superintendent of 
the correspondence school which the paper conducts. The man with 
the stylus is an artist. For four years he has carved out on the 
waxed paper which forms the stencil, 48 pages each month, in even, 
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] printed letters. He draws designs for the contents pages, initial 
letters and tiny decorative sketches to be distributed through die 

paper/* 

The editorial work is done entirely by prisoners and any inmate 
may submit matter for use in the magazine. Thb is considered a 
part of the school system. Two hundred copies are issued each 
month, enough for the use of the institution only. Each prisoner 
who has an article accepted and printed has, however, an extra copy 
to send to his friends. The influence of The Mentor is considered 
excellent in the prison. It is distinctively a "home" paper, as only 
original matter is used. 

Long familiarity with many of these institution papers has 
revealed the pleasant fact that one may look in vain for ''cant" in 
them. "Sound as 1 nut" is the conclusion reached on examining 
I them. The religious side has due prominence in most, but it is a 
I sane religion, that appeals to reason and inspires to better living. 
] There are no men so critical of the religious attitude as prisoners, 
j They can detect sham at a glance, and they are the first to recognize 
sincerity and purity of purpose. Their respect for the genuine chap- 
lain, who serves them because he loves both God and man, is not 
surpassed in any church in the land. But the man who comes to 
preach down to them, to remind them of the gulf between his saintly 
self and their polluted souls, wins neither love nor respect from the 
I prisoner. Happily there are few chaplains who are not deserving 
; of the men's best thought and in many cases the editorial work of the 
I prisoners is submitted to the chaplain as the censor. 
I There is almost nothing of the "goody-goody" style of writing 

j in the articles contributed by the men themselves. If they have any 
j advice to give, they choose language that meets their fellow convicts 
I halfway. It is not the highest style of English, but it is snappy and 
I forceful. When they say, in a brief paragraph "Cut out the old life 
i with the beginning of the New Year: you can, if you will," the men 
understand it. They also understand such a bit of advice as " It 
is always easier to travel down grade once you have started. Stop 
now. Right about face! Qimb to the top of the hill again. Y<m, 
my boy, are meant." The fellow who has slipped back in his grade 
is much more likely to "right about" when he reads that than if 
there had been a sermon preached on the subject. Another prison 
paper has a similar brevity, but a bit of the classic clings to it: "The 
descent to hell, according to Virgil, is easy, and is about the only 
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thing that is easy to the fellow who spends his days looking for a 
snap.** 

Choice bits from the writings of well-known people are usually 
interspersed among the k>nger articles in these institution papers, as, 
" 1 am not bound to win, but 1 am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but 1 am bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that stands right; stand with him while he is 
right and part with him when he is wrong." If the everyday chap- 
lain, had written that it might make little impression on the prisoner, 
but when the latter sees that they are the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln they take on a brighter light to illumine the way. The indus* 
trial teacher in a reformatory may praise the value of labor, but two 
lines from Thomas Girlyle in the weekly paper may strike deeper than 
his gospel : "Blessed is the man who has found his work; let him ask 
no other blessedness." 

The prayerbook may be quite familiar to many a man and yet 
Robert Louis Stevenson's "My Creed" may touch a chord untouched 
before as the prisoner reads in the comer of his prison paper: "To be 
honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to spend less; to make upon 
the whole a family happier by his presence; to renounce where that 
shall be necessary, and not to be embittered; to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation; above all, on the same grim condi- 
tions, to keep friends with himself, — here's a task for all that a man 
has of fortitude and delicacy." 

It is quite as important in prison literature to avoid unwise 
use of even good material as in speaking to the boys in chapel. A 
brilliant superintendent once said that "Washington's little hatchet 
and the prodigal eating husks are the bugbears of reform schools," 
and that when a stranger came to preach he was always afrakl be 
would allude to the matchless story of the prodigal son, for the boys 
had heard it so often it only made them smile. Vastly better is the 
method adopted in most of the institution papers of printing selections 
from the Bible, good poetry and noble sentiments. 

It must be confessed that however good the prose articles may 
be, and they are often very good, prison poetry, so far as dis- 
played in this literature, is pretty poor, and those editors are wiser 
who draw from the great harvest of the best writers. The papers 
that insist on printing only such material as is furnished by the in- 
mates cut themselves off from thb boundless source of inspiratk)n. 
Lend a Hand, the paper of the Oregon state prison, which has adopted 
the vnottQ of Edward Everett Hale, ''Look up, and not down; look 
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oatindnotiii; look forward, not hade; aiidlaMlaluuidp''aloivviCh 
origpnal and selected articles prints some original vene. Here is 
one stania in which the convict tries to ftid confiDft: 

•"When you're locked behind the bars at n%ht, pUbfophiie and 
Fioin Pr^ent down to pauper that no man is really ftee. 

Som6 must do this* some must do that, his pordon each and an» 
This worid is but a prison house with an endless prisoo walL** 

Another poor fdtow si^gs in sorrow: 

"In my prison cell I thfaik 

Of the ups and downs of file. 

Of the day when I was parted 

From a nappy, loving wife. 

''Could I undo what I have done 
And breathe of freedom's air, 
I'd clasp my fbwer to my heart 
And live not in despair/' 

Men in the reformatories, and in prisons where Ae indeter* 
minate sentence and parde are in force, have always the beacon of 
hope to cheer them, but most prisons can gpve no sudi hope. The 
following is cheeriess enough, but is a favorite in prisons and is 
occasaonally r^rinted, as it has been recently in Our Paper. It is 
said to have been written by a Harvard graduate who was sentenced 
for a bng term of years to Sing Sing for the misappropriation of trust 
funds. 

''The roses bloom in the garden. 

The bee comes wooing the flowers. 
The song-bird pipes to his nest-mate 

Through all tne golden hours; 
The breeze is freighted with fragrance 

From forest, and field, and lea. 
But youth has fled, and hope lies dead. 

So, what are they all to me? 

''The blue-bird rocks in the tree-tops. 

Free as the summer air, 
Swin^, and sways, and warbles, 

With never a flutter of care; 
Memories never haunt him. 

No thought of the morrow has he. 
But the guarded wall like a sombre pall, 

O'ershadows it all for me. 
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"I sit in the gtowing twilight. 

And gaze on the evening sky. 
On the glorious sunset banners 

That athwart the hill-tops fly» 
Till the diamond eyes of Heaven 

Look down on tne bond and the free* 
But 1 see the stars through the prison bars* 

So* what are they all to me? 

''Ah! the flowers have lost their perfume* 

The summer breezes are chill* 
The bees are naught but riuttons. 

And harsh the song-bira's trill; 
For the mighty voices of nature* 

Of earth, of neaven* of sea* 
Have naught of cheer for a prisoner's ear* 

What! what are they all to me?" 

It is not always the chaplain who b responsible for imparting 
good doctrine. There are many thoughtful editorials written by 
those who may sign only a number instead of a name* and the men 
who have charge of the editorial page are not always under the censo^ 
ship of the chaplain. Texas* for instance* does not profess that her 
great prison at Huntsville is a reformatory. No southern state has 
yet been able to make that claim for her prisons. But The Monitor 
Magazine* published at Huntsville* under the care of Giptain R. H. 
Underwood* the assistant superintendent* has reformatory influence. 
In a recent issue it has an editorial entitled A Definition of Practical 
Christianity* not just the subject one would have supposed would 
attract the ordinary prisoner* especially in a prison where the object 
would be to sell as many copies of the magazine as possible* sina 
ten per cent of the gross income of the publication is appropriated 
to the general benefit of the prisoners. The folk>wing extracts from 
this editorial show that it was meant to convince these men that 
religion is possible for them as well as for the outer world: 

"If this definition be drawn from the teachings of Jesus is 
regard to human conduct and the example of his own practices 
nothing can be simpler. The least sentimental business man* whose 
ethical notions of honesty are governed entirely by motives of ex- 
pediency and policy* will readily admit that the teachings and prac- 
tices can be foIk>wed in the daily actions of life without inconven- 
ience — even with profit They will even admit that the practice 
of patience* charity* compassion* and good will to fdlow man akme 
brings lasting peace. 
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"Religion is a human instinct ... the human heart 
reaching upward toward God. . . . Christianity as exempli5ed 
by the divine Nazarene is the highest development yet attained: and 
the dream of Ben Adhem has become true: he who most loves hb 
fellow man is best beloved of God." 

Here is another quotation that is so simple it appeals to the 
men in prison. It is cut from a prison paper that copies it from a New 
York exchange. 

MY CREED 

i would be true, for there are those who would trust me: 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer: 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
1 would be friend of all— the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness, 
1 would look up — and laugh — and love — and lift. 

The following are clippings from some of these papers: 
"Never mind waiting for Opportunity to knock upon your 
door. Open 'er up wide, and hide over behind the desk. When 
Opportunity comes in, slam the door quick, grab him around the 
neck, and don't let go, till you are certain of your mastery." 

"Are you doing your work right? Have you commenced to 
lay the comer-sione — the part-st ructure that must bear future in- 
specrion? If not, why not? Surely you can see that to delay build- 
ing identifies you as being shiftless and unreliable! You would not 
like it said that you are seeking a return trip to prison! Yet, making 
no effort, evidencing no desire to build a new structure, so to speak, 
classes you of the number of men who fmd prison and its environ- 
ment homelike." 

" If it is merely a rut that you are in, get out of it and quickly. 
Make a spurt for the wire — the starting point of a new life." 

"Ponder, have in mind that being of the shiftless class numbers 
you as being good-for-nothing, and portrays you in a very lifelike 
manner, as being a devotee of prison life and only waiting for the 
opportunity to return to it." 

"Quit your whining; brace up; go to work; be something; 
stand for something; fill your place in the universe. Instead of 
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whining around, exciting only pity and contempt, face about and 
make something of yourself. Reach up to the stature of manhood 
and womanhood. There is nothing the matter with you. Just 
quit your whining and go to work." 

"Turn over a new leaf, fellows! Begin to-day! Do not 
foolishly refuse to work, for you are Always the loser. And you 
fellows who do not exactly refuse to work, but who do your work in 
a slovenly manner and only half complete it ; you, too, are forming 
habits of laziness which will cling to you as barnacles do to the bottom 
of a ship.". 

"Here's a tip. When you go out to seek a position dress like 
you mean it. Pink shirts, green socks, and a plaid hat band are not 
a good combination on such occasions." 

"Though you may not meet with the loved ones today as you 
would like, you can at least give your memory the pleasure of going 
back to those good old days when you were a care-free child. A 
merry Christmas to you." 

•• BY 6197 

"A gentleman will, to begin with, be honest. Honest to himself, 
with himself, and with his fellow man. He will be polite not only 
where it is to his interest to be so, but always; he will be courteous 
but not subservient nor fawning; he will be gentle and kind, but 
firm and just. And as the most important thing to all the forgoing 
he will ever remember to b^ at pains to cultivate proper understand- 
ing in the little niceties due womankind ; he will give to the American 
woman of society his deference and courteous attention no less than 
he will to the laundry lady who is also a human being with 'feelings' 
like her wealthier sister. 

"A MAN is invariably a gentleman. As yet there is no dis- 
tinguishing mark on his coat tail to recognize him in passing. Yet I 
no reason may be shown for despair. Even though the questkm, 
What is a gentleman? has not been answered for the American public 
the American gentleman himself may soon answer hb questioners. 
To begin with, be a man; after that it can only be so much easier to I 
be a gentleman." ' 

Many editoriak and even more selections relate to various 
phases of prisdn reform, and if they are read by the men, it will 
certainly help to bring about a better sentiment with regard to these 
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imporunt matters. Here, for faistuoe, is endkot goqid to dii- 
seminste. After having reached a wide pubfic hi a Sl Louis 4ail^» 
a prison (Mpef oc^yies and sprtads the gCK)d ticfingi to ^ 
the cdb of a neighboring sUte. Thb goes Into afl the other prifoos 
and leformatories with which it has eacdianges and so die gefm 
of leforni spreads. It b headed Wages for Primcn: 

"Every man who works, whether in prison or oiit»dioald haw 
part of bis earnings for bimsdf. Ahsolutdy anreqialed hdior is db* 
giading. It kills all amlntk)o. Piisonen should he 'made to woA 
for diree reasons: for their physical and mental health, to cnsnte and 
picserve in them the habit of labor, and to hdp tbft ^afe bear tbft 
buiden of thdr keep. • . . The sentiment that it is cheaper and 
better for society to reform its criminals than merdy to punish diem 
is steadfly growing. One of the chief elemenb of reform is to pre- 
serve as far as possible the pride and self-respect of con victs, to keep 
them from killhig the manhood in them. Prisons are gradudlybei^g 
reorganized along refcmiuitory lines. Great progress has been made 
in Missouri of late, as witness the removal of stripes from the doth- 
ing, but still greater progress is possible. One of the most impot^ 
tant things b prison labor and that the labor be requited.** 

There aire articles on juvenile courts, on probation, on Ae in- 
determinate sentence, all with the right tone. In some papers dieie 
are brief reports of state conferences of charities and oorrecthmSt tiiat 
their readers may see how earnestly the thinking men and women 
of the country are trying to improve prison legislation and the con- 
dition and prospects of the prisoner himself. 

The selected articles are rarely stories, except in papers pub- 
lished for juvenile inmates. They are historical and geographiod. 
The late polar explorations covered pages of prison papers, widening 
the thoughts of the men whose horizon at present is limited by four 
walls. The controversial aspect did not creep in to any great extent. 
No stories of crime are allowed, and, as has been said, only two or 
three admit any advertisements. Those that are inserted are not 
such as would call out a hearty response from the inmate readers, and 
some, like the notice of the coming and going of railroad trains, must 
seem to have a spark of malice in them. 

But jokes! There is hardly one which does not show its 

American sense of humor by the jokes in every cranny and comer. 

Most are copied from other papers. They are not always very funny, 

nor always in good taste, though never vulgar. Here more than 

ewhere a certain amount of slang finds vent. Probably the censor 
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winks at that. But they do not hesitate to joke over their own con- 
dition, which very likely helps to make it lighter. For instance: 

**New arrival: Mister officer, haven't you any interpreting 
work that I could do? I speak seven languages! 

** Officer: We speak only one here and very little of that." 

The men in prisons where silence is enforced can appreciate 
that 

Or this, which has as much pathos as some of the poems: 

''Gee!" as he gazed across the fields at the snow-clad hills, 
** Last year at this time I was coasting and skating and new I am here'* 

'* Cheer up, Georgie ! Next year will have its snow and ice, you 
know/* 

The different departments in the institutions have their re- 
porters who contribute brief notes about the work or the workers. 
One has but to read the headings to these notes to know the industries 
carried on: Hoops and Staves, Anvil Rings, Quarry Blasts, Stone 
Shed Gossip, Silent School Hours, Kitchen Sparks, Buzz Saw Shav- 
ings. 

Almost all of the papers print in each issue the leading facts 
about the institution, the number received, the number paroled, 
the number returning and the number of sick. Only one has the 
outrageous custom of printing the names, crimes, and sentences of 
every man and woman received. It is a striking proof of the generally 
high standard of these papers that this one exception seems so shock- 
ing, when we reflect that every daily in the land not only prints such 
bare facts about a man, but many penetrate into the secrets of hb 
domestic life and pitilessly spread them open to a curious world. 
Indeed, one may still say of these papers, as the genial Charles Dudley 
Warner once said of The Summary, that it was the only paper he 
knew which he was willing to leave on his drawing-room table for 
every one to read, since from first word to last there was nothing 
offensive to good taste or morality in it. If censorship can produce 
such papers, one might almost pray for a little more paternalism to be 
exercised over yellow journals and many others that conskler them- 
selves superior to the worst sensationalism. Europeans who mercilessly 
criticize this tone iii American papers, have only kind words for the 
periodicals issued by our various penal and reformatory institutions. 
It may be asked, what is the general influence of these papers 
on the inmates themselves? This question was sent to the heads 
of thirty institutions which publish papers, and without exceptkxi 
the testimony was in favor of them. They lead the men to read and 
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then to use the libmries. Some of the papen give the 
books used by the men, dayified, NatunDy fictfaiR* wUch 
quiddy tnmsports a man's soul beyond tiie prison waBiW itfintkithe 
listt but travds, biographies, and science foBoir doee. Even poeliy 
counts up. In some of the higer institutions fitenDy thcwwamh of 
hooks change hands every week. In many they are ke|»t in nprir 
and re-bound wi^in the walls, as part of the industrial. tnuniqi^JBrt 
as die printing of the papers is a part of die school or ludHSli M 
ivoiIl If one adds up the number of papers, die suiprisiqg local of 
nearly 20,000 co|»es b found lo issue from these pttnea during the 
year— dailies, monthlies, and weeklies. That is far fiom supplyipg 
each prisoner in the United States, since the last census shows that 
we had more than 8(^000 m prisons and more than ao^ooo in juvcnie 
reCmrmatories, but it is at least smiediing if about one in fivo can 
have good dean reading matter with a summary of the events of ' 
the outer world to ^ich, sooner or later, they wffl neariy all ietQni» 
and with which it is best theyshouM still have dose ties. 

It is not to the discredit ci the men of our institutioiis ttaf 
posuUy the part ci the paper which they look at first is die page 
devoted to athletic games. No reports of horse races are pemuttedt 
of course, nor any kind of gambling, but baseball amd footibaU records 
aie printed in many, and in certain institutions the men 
are allowed to play as a measure of preserving the health. 
Biographical sketches of prominent people are given 
ally, stories of men who have made their way in spite of obstacles 
and poverty. The reader may imagine that it was touching to the 
present writer to several times come upon appreciative words of 
her husband, and to find a quotatbn from ^something he had written 
for Tbe Survey, which had been copied and recopied from one prison 
journal to another, till quite by chance, in a Pacific coast paper, her 
eye$ caught the words, "But hear Dr. Barrows!" and then followed 
hb S3rmpathetic plea for the men who are seeking parole: "A difficult 
class of prisoners to help and provide for are those who by conduct 
and attainments in prison are eligible for parole, but who have not 
friends to secure for them places of employment before their discharge. 
Scmietimes these prisoners are peculiarly deserving. It is hard lo 
keep them in prison because of lack of employment outside, yet this 
is an important condition of parole which ought not to be too eanly 
rdaxed. The method employed by Elmira in such cases is to release 
them for a period oi ten days, in the custody of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York or some agent of the Reformatory outside of Greater 
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PERIODICALS IN REFORMATORIES AND PRISONS 

New York. They are generally able, during this period, which can 
be extended in deserving cases, to find work, not perhaps very 
remunerative, but enough to pay their board and leave a smaU 
margin." His voice, silent in dieath, is thus still speaking to and for 
the prisoner. Himself a journalist, having written for the press from 
the time he was eighteen, Mr. Barrows was greatly interested in 
prison papers and in the fact that so many men learn typesetting, 
reporting, and presswork. In trying to place men out on parole it 
was always a pleasure to him to assbt men who were ready to go on 
mth this sort of work. 

In surveying then this field of industrial and mental work for 
men in prisons and reformatories, it nuy be said that it is the rule 
in American institutions of the best class to have a paper edited and 
printed by the inmates; that this training fits them to get work on 
their rdease from imprisonment; that the effect on the men them- 
sdves is excellent; and that such papers and magazines help not only 
in discipline, but in keeping men in such touch with the world outside 
that they are better fitted to resume life there when the day of free- 
dom comes. In prisons as well as in reformatories they have a good 
moral influence and are an inspiration to better living. Were these 
facts better known, every prison, as well as every reformatory, would, 
it is believed, establish a paper within its walls. 
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is fraught with great danger to the inmates, as it is one of the most 
dangerous enemies of mankind in all departments of life, furnishing 
a convenient vehicle for the conveying of disease germs. Especially 
is this true of prisons where whitewash is used as the cleansing and 
disinfecting agent, for floating particles of the whitewash are drawn 
into the bronchi and irritate the mucous, membranes, thus admitting 
cS the easy implanting of the tubercle bacillus. 

With the rough ceilings and side walls which are usual in most 
prison buildings, it is very difficult to keep them in any degree free 
from dust, as in most institutions the dusting consists of beating 
or slapping the dust-laden surface, thus scattering broadcast this 
germ-laden dust to be inhaled by every passing person. 

In many public buildings and private dwellings vacuum cleaners 
have come to be the chief reliance for the so<alled housedeaning 
process. These cleaners, when of sufficient power and properly 
applied, practically free the rooms or buildings and contents from 
dust, gathering it into a mass where it can be burned and thus ef- 
fectually destroyed. When the vacuum cleaner is constantly used, the 
dust may be said to be new dust and probably very much less charged 
with 1>acterial life. No greater additbn could be made to the sani- 
tary appliances of the prison plant than a first-class vacuum appa- 
ratus. 

With the cells and side walls enameled, disinfection may be 
easily effected by simply wiping these enamded surfaces with ma- 
terial which has been moistened in some antiseptic solution, and which, 
together with the use of the vacuum cleaner, should render practical 
immunity from the infected dust element 

This prison is to have a perfectly equipped and separate hospital 
for the care of the sick. Besides the general bath, there will be special 
baths for all persons quartered in the buildings. All fkx>rs except 
those of the hospital wards are to be granolithic, and interior walls of 
central hall, cell house, corridors, arcades, condemned and punish- 
ment prison, and engine rooms, are to be finished with enameled brick. 
Special provision is to be made for the heating, lighting, and 
ventilating of the chapel and mess hall. All workshops are to 
be built according to the most approved manner as to light, heat, air 
space, and ventilation. In fact, it would seem that every possible 
contingency from a sanitary standpoint has been met in a manner 
to reduce to a minimum all danger to the health of its future in- 

WhDe the okler structures cannot be put on such a footing. 
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tfaeie aie many fanprovemcQls thtt coiikl be made io Ae brterior cf 
tfaeie structiires tD render them more sanitaiy and hm Eeble tofner 
the infectioo ot uie men confinffn uieicai* 

An important feature in die samtation of prinm ie Che caae ef 
tiie beddiiv and dothing, and tiie bCMly liygiene of the fadivital 
prisoner. Where so many men are cio nlfin ed in n maB spmot 
work in. dose proximity to eadi odier» tlie daiyir off 
and ocmtamination is great, as die dotinqgof tiie hidividQal can be 
made am easy means for tlie transfer of disease germs from om 
prisoner to anodier. Every prison shoidd be p rovided iridi a 
amjrie steam sterilizing diamber. Clothing ivoria in Ae instinH 
tion slxHiId be subjected to dirinfectioQ at stated periods and 
never sliould die dodiing tiiat lias been worn by one individod 
be issued to anoAer until it has been thioiii^ dm process off steriiia- 
don. This applies equally to the bedding, and every cdl bed duidd 
be furnished widi sheets and pillow sKps and properly faumdered. 
In every prison diere should be an in^iector of dothbig and cdb 
whose du^ it should be to see that all dodiing Is bept in g9od eon- 
dition and as dean as possMe. 

The body badung, die care of the teeth and extremities, Aonld 
also be made a poative feature in prison life. The workriiops should 
share in the general deanliness and be subjected at frequent intervals 
to thorough cleaning and disinfection. 

In our modem prison structures, the sewage and ventilation 
are usually adequate. It only remains to apply advanced principles 
to the prisoners themselves to secure immunity from the unhealthy 
and disease-producing conditions which have always been a feature 
of priscMi life. 



DIET IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

In these days of progress, dietetics and diet have much sig- 
nificance in rdation to the development of individual and general 
social conditions, especially with r^erence to the criminal problem. 

There is a wide-spread drift away from the theory that a crim- 
inal is necessarily the result of a defective heredity, or that the so- 
called criminal type is so great a factor as he was once believed to be. 
It is now held that the criminal is not a creature of heredity so largdy 
as of environment, and a most important developing factor in ern 
vironment is diet That nutrition has a great deal to do with the 
mental status of the individual is a well-accepted fact. It is on dm 
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principle that the Borstal Reformatory System now in use in England 
is lai]^y buflt. 

If diet is so important a factor in the eariy life history of crim- 
inals, so it iis in the life of the incarcerated criminal, for if the prison 
is to be an institution of reform, the feeding of the prisoner becomes 
a most important element in his reformatioh. Certainly one of the 
primary and essential features in the reformation of the individual 
prisoner is good physical development and a stable nervous system, 
both of which are largely dependent upon the kind of diet. 

Diet unquestionably affects the disposition and consequently 
die character and mental poise of the individual, and* a pooriy fed 
individual, all other things being equal, will fall into habits of vice 
more easily than one properiy fed. Among the disturbing dements 
in prison life are the mental or psychological crises due to the dis- 
turbed nervous condition of many of the inmates. This condition is 
made more pronounced by the influences of improper diet. The 
history of army camps and ship crews shows that well-fed soldiers 
and sailors are less apt to become insubordinate and mutiny than 
those fed on pooriy balanced rations. 

While the prisoner is not incarcerated for the purpose of being 
fed an ideal diet, nevertheless he should be fed a palatable and well- 
balanced ration calculated to insure to him good health. I do not 
apprehend that the construction of the word "inferior" in some 
laws refers to the quality of the food in relation to its adaptation to a 
health diet, but simply refers to the selection with reference to cost 
Good foods can be purchased at reasonable prices and an in- 
ferior cost should always be secured so tong as the food is wholesome. 
The law is probably intended to prohibit the use of luxuries and food 
unnecessary to the healthy nutrition of the body. At any rate, at 
the present time the interpretation is a broad one, and most in- 
stitutions are providing a generous mixed diet. 

The defects in the feeding of prisoners in so far as 1 am' able to 
ascertain by study and observation are rather in the (fistribution 
and adjustment of foods to the requirements of the different classifica- 
tions of prisoners as to occupation and labor, and also the manner 
and place of feeding. 

The first important step in the feeding of prisoners b the fur- 
nbhing of a suitable room in which to serve their meals. Unques- 
tionably the surroundings of the prisoner when eating his meals are 
important as to his power of digestion; dampness, darkness, and 
gloom are likely to impede, and in some cases almost arrest, dq^estioo, 
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while fresh air, light, comfort, and cheeriness aid materiany in the 
digestion of food.* 

The mess hall, therefore, should be suitably located and coounch 
dious enough to furnish plenty of air space per man, with ample 
supply of fresh air easQy changeable by a proper system of ventfla- 
ticNi. The room should be simple, sanitary, and decorated in l^t 
soft shades, pleasing to the eye. This room should be set with anqife 
tables and reasonably comfortable seats, arranged so that the met 
can be marched in and out with ease and order. 

All meals should be eat en in the mess hall ; eatnig in the ceUs 
should not be allowed. In many institutions breakfast and dinner 
are taken in the mess hall, and the prisoner lunches on bread and tea 
in his cell at night. If any meal is to be eaten in the cdl, certainly 
the evening meal is best taken there, as in priscm life thb last med 
should always be simple. The diet of prisoners should consist ^ 
nearly as possible of fresh unadulterated foods; though many ot the 
tinned foods are undoubtedly wholesome and safe. 

Food should be well cooked. Too little attention is paid to the 
cooking of v^;etables and cereals, and they often oome upon the 
table far from being thoroughly cooked. In most institutions, a 
large percentage of the food is steam cooked and fed in the shape of 
stews, soup, and other forms of soft food, all of which may be savory, 
nutritious, and appetizing, at times, but should not form the major 
portion of the diet. There should be occasional roasts, broils and 
bakes. In some institutions large brick ovens are used for cooking 
purposes, and are an advantage in the preparation of palatable and 
easily digested food. 

The food should also be well served by waiters trained for the 
purpose, who should be neatly coated and aproned, preferably in 
white. Another important item is the dishes in which the food is 
served. It has been the custom from time immemorial to use tin, 
pewter, and other metal ware, but I am pleased to note that many 
institutions have discarded the tin utensils, and are using white 
china dishes. A mess room set up with the white ware, when com- 
pared with one set up with the old-time rusty and corroded tinware, 
presents a striking contrast. If these departures from the older 
systems seem impracticable and too expensive, 1 may say that all 
of these recommendations have been for several years in use at Qinton 
Prison with no increase in the actual feeding cost, and very great 

^ The question of having bright orchestral music at one meal a day may be 
worth considering as aid to digestion.— Editor. 
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advantage to the men. Their value has also been proved in a number 
of other institutions. 

Before food can serve its mission in sustaining and rebuilding 
the human economy, it must have the coK)peration of the individual 
eater, for his condition, his personality, his attitude toward the act 
of eating will have much to do with the nutritional value of the food 
he eats. First, the frame of mind is important; he who eats with 
moody, cast-down mind will soon eat to his discomfort, for melan- 
choly is a prcdific mother of indigestion and malnutrition. Here is a 
fact difficult of elimination because of the tendency of prison life to 
depression, and the repression consequent upon the necessary dis* 
dpline, such as the restriction of conversation, which eliminates 
one of the important factors making for good d^;estion. But much 
can be accomplished in the way the men are handled and the 
training they have received with respect to mess room conduct. In 
very few cases is there training as to the proper method of eating, 
care of the teeth, etc; the prisoner is allowed to bolt his food. 
Much might be done by printing a card of instructions as to how 
to eat, how to care for the teeth and person, what kinds of foods should 
be thoroughly masticated. Opportunity should be given for the 
inmate to have his teeth cared for by a competent dentist, pre- 
ferably at his own expense, but if necessary, at the expense of the 
state, and every prisoner should be furnished with a tooth brush 
if not able to purchase one. 

Ideal feeding requires conskleration of the needs of the indi- 
vidual rather than the mass; but individual attention in a prison 
population is practically impossible. It is here that we experience 
great difficulty in a large institutk>n in which the cost must be kept 
within restricted limits. It is, however, possible in some degree to 
classify the prisoners in any given population in such a way that 
their age, employment, and degree of hard labor can be considered 
in the providing of diet. 

lliere are usually four classes of prisoners who could well be 
given diet in accordance with their several necessities. These can 
be grouped in a general way as: the clerical force and ordinary shop 
worker or factory hand; those empk>yed at hard labor, such as 
carpentry, masonry, digging, farming, firing, etc; the idle men, 
usually so from slight infirmities, deformities, defects of visbn or old 
age; and the sick. 

Of course the feeding of these several classes couM best be done 
in divided mess halls, but by eliminating the sick, who woukl be fed 
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general way is not so much in the quantity fed, which appears to be 
dose to the accepted standard, both as to proteid, fat and carbo* 
hydrate content, and also as to caloric value, but rather in the ad- 
justment of the rdative proportions of proteid, fat and carbo-hydrate 
foods to the necessities of the different classes of prisoners, taking 
into consideration their occupations. 

There has been of late considerable inquiry as to whether pris- 
oners, and in fact all eleemosynary populations, cannot be fed at a 
lower cost than they are nowbebg fed for,and at the same time give 
a more suitable, assimilable and effective dietary than is now in 
geneial use in such institutions. 

There are certain suggestions which can be brought out in a 
study of the rdative food values and of the practice of feeding in such 
institutions, which may be instructive and cost-saving. For in- 
stance, the most costly portion of feeding is usually the proteid 
dement We find by referring to our tables that from 1 18 to 186 
grains of protdd is daily supplied in the prisons whose dietaries were 
examined and which we bdieve to be fairly representative. Now 
tiie German standard for prisoners is from too to no grams proteid, 
which it win be seen is considerably less. Professor C^ttenden con- 
tends in his Physiological Economy in Nutrition, that a body wei(^t 
of 57 kilos can succeed in maintaining its weight on 35 grams of 
proteid daily. This is certainly a mariced scaling downwani of the 
protekl content and probably is much too low. There is, however, 
danger in feeding an excessive amount of animal protdd, as it not 
only tends to produce organic change in the blood vessels and the 
so-called mtestinal infections, but also, in its effect upon the nervous 
system, to produce the temperamental prodivities of the camivora. 

In an examination into the proteid content of foods, it becomes 
apparent that a lessened amount not only of proteid but other food 
contents with proper adjustment would furnish higher nutritional 
result and tend to benefit the prisoner both mentally and physically. 
For instance, bread compared with beef shows that the content of 
bread is .0893 and of beef .258 per gram; the bread, however, fur- 
nishes 2.696 calories while the beef furnishes only 2.437 calories per 
gram; thus it will be seen that bread could well be substituted for 
meat in producing energy. This, however, without readjustment, 
cannot be wdl applied to prison populatkxis, for they already eat 
too much bread, as bread is usually given ad libitum and the prisoner 
ctten gorges himsdf with what he considers a harmless food. It will 
be seen, however, by the caloric energy contained in bread thatjt 
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woold be veiy easy Id overfeed or prodiwe d% e* t i ve dBftdrimcci hf 
its excessive use. There is no artide of »<dfad wiw l cwm e fad 
wiudi should be more caiefuUy portion e d oat than wiMsntea bicdl 
By a caiefid piqportionate adjustment «ad the nddWci a of aUgv. 
fiesh vegetables and fruits* bobi meat and hreiad^ wfaidh a canM 
study reveals are fed in too laige quamtities in prisoo popotaiioHb 
coidd be lessened in amount 

By the supply of heat-produdqg fads» nch as fat and €mA> 
hydrates for the ooUer mon^ and fiesh ve|etables» huhs, etc^ fa 
the warmer, a much more rational diet ooold be anaqged. liy 
examination ci the dietaries of the different histitutions Aem$ thirt 
no particular attention has been paid to tUs important fatne. 
The bulk of food fed, aldiov^ important, has also veoehned itde 
.attention, for it seems to be the rule to feed.at least a pint and a half 
of tea or coffee and a quart and a half of heavy soup wUk other 
foods, yAikh results in overdistending die slomadi. This is Qftea 
quicMy followed by food fermenution and maybe by pe n nan q it 
dilatation of the stomach and many nervous 31s. 

Much might be done in the reduction both of bulk and oost 
without dc»ng yioknce to tiie welfare of the prisoner by an falter 
changeable combination of the different articles of food so that a 
constantly changuig meal can be produced, supplying at all times fa 
necessary food dements for health and strength. One of fa un- 
fortunate features of institutional feeding b the monotony of re- 
peating the same meals week after week and month after month. 
Much better results would be obtained with changes in not only the 
kind of food, but also in the manner of cooking and serving, of course 
always keeping in view the cost. The more recent studies of the 
subject of feeding men en masse has resulted in the conclusion that it 
is far better to place a cost limit on the foods and leave it to fa 
caterer, or one having the food in charge, to make up his menus to 
suit fa exigencies and circumstances which at any time may obtain, 
always keeping within the cost limit. Such a conclusion has been 
reached by a committee with reference to fa British naval mess. 
While this may not prove to be entirely practical with reference to 
penal institutions, it is the principle which should be recognized in 
fa arrangement of the dietary of any institution. 

There is another feature of diet which is not so important in 
relation to the prison diets as to the outside world, but nevertheless b 
worthy of mention here^ and that b, that too great a mixture of 
foods can only result in too great strain on the digestive oigans, and 
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it is far better to make a variation in food in the times of feeding 
rather than to attempt to feed too varied a meaL In short, it is 
better to make the meal chiefly of one article of well cooked food than 
to eat indiscriminately of a small portion of a large number of foods, 
thus throwing the work of selection and separation upon the several 
digestive organs and functions, which might better be performed by 
the kitchen keeper. 

It will be seen by the presentation of the dietaries of penal 
institutkms that they are much better than woukl seem at first 
thought Certainly there has been of late a forward movement in 
the direction of better dietaries for prisoners. There are, however, 
too many institutions, as well as many features m the dietaries oi 
nearly all institutions, which smack of that remoter past when it 
was the fashion to construe the word "inferior" of the statute as • 
meaning food of poor quality, ill cooked, and served in a stovenly 
and uncleanly manner, very often in cells or in dark, damp, unwhole- 
some rooms. The theory was that the object of feeding was simply 
to keep the prisoner alive and enable him to perform his daily task. 
But the fact can ik> longer be ignored that food has an important 
bearing upon the disposition and character, and in the production of 
certain physical and psychic phenomena, and that malnutrition is 
not only a great cause in the production of criminals, but nuy be 
a cause of their continuation in crime. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

The civilized world knows ik> more imperative problem than 
that of the prevention and ultimate extinction of the so-called Great 
White Plague, tubercuk>sis. And a most important feature of thb 
great problem b the presence of tuberculosis in our institutional life, 
especially in our penal institutions. 

That this latter phase of tuberculosis work has not recdved the 
attention that its importance warrants, was made most apparent 
by the results of a study of the conditions in the prisons of the United 
States, undertaken by the author in gathering material for making a 
report on Tubercuk>sis in Penal Institutk>ns, to the Fifty-eighth 
Congress of the United Sutes for transmission to the Intematkmal 
Prison Congress. It was also emphasized by the further fact, that 
at the recent International Congress on Tubercutosis held in Wash- 
ington, D. C, among the multitude of exhibits and all the phases 
<rf social and business life there represented as engaged in the work 
of combating tubercuk>sis throughout the world, there was but 
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one exhibit, which in any important particular represented the tu- 
berculosis work in penal institutions; namely, that of Gin ton Prison. 
New York. Thb was most significant, for notwithstanding the 
fact that thousands are incarcerated behind prison walls the world 
over, many of whom are yearly brought to death by tuberoikni^ 
this exhibit alone represented the entire work of freeing the penal 
institutions from this plague. It seems indeed incomprdiensibfe 
that so little has been done for our penal population in this direction. 

The existence of tuberculosis in our prison populations his 
long been belittled. There have been no systematic methods of 
examination, and the tuberculous subject has only been identified 
when he has reached that far advanced stage where the clinical 
picture is complete. It b the want of recognition of the disease; it 
is the indifference of the general public to the conditions which txat 
in our prisons; it is often the inertia of l^;blatures and their failure 
to make suitable appropriations, that are responsible for the neglect 
of this phase of the tuberculosis work. 

There is, perhaps, a feeling on the part of the general public 
that it is of little consequence to what extent tuberculosis may 
exist in our prison populations, or indifference as to the effects of the 
disease upon prisoners. A more fundamental cause of n^lect lies 
in the fact that society is inclined to be selfish in this matter, and to 
consider that so long as a prison population is isolated, the ex* 
tinction of the disease in the penal institutions has litde to do with 
the general problem of its extinction in the community at large. 
This conception of the problem is erroneous, for the real relation 
which the criminal bears to society is very much more intimate and 
close than at first would appear. Prison populations are not fixed 
or constant populations, but rather tidal, having an outgoing as well 
as an incoming feature. 

In the United States alone there are annually discharged upon 
society upwards of 100,000 prisoners. Of this number, we find, by 
such statistics and reports as are available, that a very large per* 
centage of those discharged are in some degree infected with tuber- 
culosis. These, upon leaving their respective institutions, become 
scattered throughout the country; many of them wandering from 
one place to another, living in sections of large cities where sanitary 
conditions are favorable to the development of the disease. They 
are regardless of the care of their person, and often indulge in a 
feeling of hostility to society. Under such conditions so great a 
number of infected individuals has in it the power of propagation 
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and spread of the disease to an incalculable dq^ree, and must con- 
stitute a menace to the sodal order unequaled by any other class. 
We cannot estimate the possibflity of infection which this vast army 
of discharged prisoners may possess; we cannot determine to just 
what extent they are responsible for the prevalence of the disease in 
our larg^ cities and towns. It is not therefore alone for the sake of 
healthy prison populations that we should guard our prisons against 
thb disease, nor for the economic advantage to our prison adminis- 
tration; but it b for the whole population, for all classes and condi- 
tions of men. 

Penal populations are especially vulnerable to infection by 
tuberculosis. And while the fact of confinement does not account 
entirely for the large number of cases, as many are infected when re- 
ceived, there is ample evidence that there is a definite relation between 
such environment and the development of tuberculosis. The average 
age of commitment to penal institutions is such that it represents 
the most vulnerable period in the life of the human to infection by 
this disease. Add to this fact, the enervating elements in the life of 
the prisoner, such as the abridgment of liberty, the mental strain 
consequent upon protracted confinement, the necessary restrictions 
as to the amount of outdoor life, the moral degradation, the monot- 
ony and self-consciousness. That prison populations do become 
infected and many prisoners succumb to the disease is fully substan- 
tiated by a review of the records of some of the prisons of the country. 
In the prisons of the state of New York, from 1891 to 1895 there 
was, in the three prisons of that state, a total mortality from tu- 
berculosis of 353 prisoners. At one time 7$ per cent of all deaths 
in the prisons of that state were due to tuberculosis; and a higher 
percentage has been reached in other states. Recendy one prison 
which prides itself on its special care of tuberculous prisoners, re- 
ported that over 77 per cent of the deaths are due to tuberculosis. 

From a careful study and estimate of the obtainable statistics, 
I think we are well within the mark when we estimate that from 16 
to 25 per cent of the general prison population, in this country at 
least, are infected with tuberculosis to a demonstrable degree. At 
the Eimira Reformatory in the state of New York, Dr. F. L. Christian, 
the physician in charge, has made extensive examinations with a 
view to.determining the number of infected prisoners, using in his 
work the more recent tuberculin tests. In all he has examined up- 
ward of 2500 inmates. Dr. Christian states that his examinatkxis 
and the applicatkm of these tests show that fully ao per cent of the 
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Reformatory population are in some degree infected with tuberodosii 
The writer, after twenty years' experience in the exanunatkm of a 
very large number of prisoners, and the use of these tests, finds the 
results to coincide very closely with those obtained by Dr. ChristiaiL 

In all the institutions where fairly well conducted examinatioiis 
are in progress, the records will show a proportionatdy larger nmnber 
of tuberculous subjects than in institutions where less careful methods 
are employed. It is a lamentable fact, however, that the majority 
of cases of tuberculosis in prison populations go unrecognized until 
the disease has made such progress that the sick prisoner has not 
only lost his best opportunity for treatment and recovery, but has 
aided in the sp read of the infection to other prisoners with whom he 
has associated. In one instance it is stated that less than three- 
fourths of one per cent of the prison population is infected with 
tuberculosis. That such a statement should be made ct any prison 
population, shows the regrettable and threatening status ci the whole 
method of meeting the tuberculosis problem in our penal institutioos. 
This lack of early recognition of the disease is chargeable in a very 
large measure to the absence of any systematic method ct examina- 
tion and record of incoming prisoners. 

In looking for the causative factors which enter into the making 
of so large a percentage of tuberculosis cases in prisons, we have first 
to consider the environment from which most of our prisoners come. 
For in this they have in most cases been exposed to the influences 
that make for the development of the disease. Not least among 
these causes, especially in this country, we may place the jail life 
of the prisoner. It is the universally expressed opinion of those 
making a study of the jail system of this country, that the jafls are 
often an active and prolific cause of tuberculosis among criminals. 
Many of our jails are ancient in structure, faulty in their sanitary 
arrangements, provide no oppx)rtunity for exercise in the open air, 
and have no provision for the isolation or separation of the infected 
from the uninfected. The food and care of bodily hygiene are in nK>st 
cases left to the sheriff, whose salary is often dependent upon the 
per capita coming to him from feeding the jail inmates. The jail 
prisoner may be said to be especially predisposed to infection of 
almost any sort, owing to the fact that he is usually depressed and 
exhausted by reason of the exigencies through which he passes when 
the law first lays its strong hand upon him and deprives him of his 
liberty. 

In many prisons, also, there exist defects in locatk>n, elevation, 
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exposure to sunlight of the buildings used for manufacturing purposes 
and for housing prisoners, in sewage and drainage arrangements; 
in of which are most important when viewed from a tuberculosis 
standpoint Few of the buildings are so placed that they receive 
both morning and afternoon sunlight; they are usually insufficiently 
lifted* and pooriy ventilated. These defects are particularly ap- 
parent in the arrangement and construction of the cells, which in 
nearly all of the prisons of today are small and practically impervious 
to sunlight In fact, only a small proportion of the prisons are so 
oopstructed that the cells have direct sunlight during any portbn 
of die day. 

The cell is the home of the prisoner, in which he is housed for 
sbme fourteen hours each day. The air and sanitary conditions pre- 
vafling here are of the utmost importance when considering the 
health of the prisoner. In many of the prisons the bucket is the only 
receptacle for the dejecta of the inmate during the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours. Opened as frequently as it necessarily must be, 
with its effluvia escaping into the atmosphere of the small, poorly 
ventilated cell, a most favorable medium is furnished for the develop- 
ment of all forms of bacterial life. In addition to the usual lack of 
sunlight, many of the celk are damp, and have practically no renewal 
of the humid air, which the occupants of such celk breathe over and 
over again. 

Much of the infection that takes place in a prison originates 
in the celk, although it may originate in almost any part of the in- 
stitution. A cell may be thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed after 
its occupation by a tuberculous subject and still be a menace to the 
health of the next occupant. There k here a serious danger to a 
prison population in the practice of locking consumptives in celk 
under ordinary prison conditk>ns, and the futility of hoping to eradi- 
cate the disease while these patients occupy celk indiscriminately k 



The use of whitewash as a cleansing and dkinfecting agent in 
the cells k to be deplored, for it has been shown by observation that 
whitewash really promotes the spread of tuberculosa, or may do so. 
The fine particles and scales that emanate from dry whitewash when 
inhaled not only irritate the bronchial mucous membrane, but they 
may be also carriers of infection to the point irritated. The exam- 
ination of cell scrapings has demonstrated thk. Experiments made 
with lime burners have also developed the fact that lime dust k 
particulariy favorable to the production of pulmonary tuberculosk. 
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In most states the labor of the prisoner is performed in shops 
or factories. These are next in importance to the living quarten o* 
the inmate in connection with the health of the poputation. In 
many institutions these shops are dark, damp, and cniwded as to 
floor and air space. The labor the prisoner is engaged in is often of 
a kind conducive to pulmonary disease by reason of the dust arising 
from the material with which he is working. In many cases, stone- 
cutting is one of the principal industries; without great care this 
may work injury to a large percentage of those engaged in it. The 
fibre and dust arising from the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods (especially cotton) are injurious when inhaled and cause irri- 
tation. Metal working and grinding of all sorts are also ocoipatioiu 
in which there is danger of contracting pulmonary disease. The 
nature of the work and the poor hygienic conditions prevailing in the 
workshops are therefore lai^ely responsible for a considerable per- 
centage of the causes of tuberculosis in penal institutions. 

Another most important factor is in the early life history of the 
criminal and its relation to "heredity" and predisposition. A^ 
though the quesrion of "heredity" is yet an open one, and it is nam 
the general belief that tuberculosis is not often an inherited disease, 
it is none the less true that weakness of constitution which renders 
the person susceptible to infection may be inherited. Undoubtedly 
the stress and strain consequent upon the lives of this class of men 
may induce infection. 

The discipline of the prison with its deprivation of liberty and 
restricrion as to freedom of action and speech, gives an added de- 
pression of thought and mind that is detrimental to the inmate. 
Solitary confinement, in dark or light cells, with its usual accompani- 
ment of low diet, which is almost universally adopted as a punish- 
ment, may easily wreak much injury on the man punished. The 
dark cell is particulariy to be feared in this respect. To a man suffer- 
ing already from the effect of confinement, the additional depression 
of mind and body consequent upon the deprivation of light and food, 
and often the lack of adequate air. may render acrive any latent 
infection, or establish such a condition of ill health as may render 
him most susceptible to infection. 

There are many incidents of prison life which might dther con- 
tribute, or become, potential factors in the inception or devclopmeot 
of tuberculous, but space will not permit us to enter this field io 
greater detail. We must confine ourselves to the general outlying 
princtples diiough which the disease has gained such a hold. That 
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The food, which consists of a generous mixed diet, in wliidi pioteidi 
such as fresh meats and eggs predominate, b served in a dining looa 
adjoining the main ward. All patients receive milk da3y» and, ia 
cases requiring it, special diet by order of the physician. Connected 
with the hospital are examining, treatment and operating looms and 
laboratory. There is also a library of i lOO volumes furnished for 
the exclusive use of the tuberculosis patients. . 

Modem outdoor treatment is ai^lied; the patients qiemfiqg 
the whole of the prison day out of doors in a spedal endosure, and 
sleeping at night with the windows of the pavilion <^>en, thus spend* 
ing practically the whole twenty-four hours in the open ain la 
addition to the usual medicinal treatment, ultra-violet jp-ray and 
incandescent electric light treatment are used. 

On receipt of a tuberculous subject, he is given a special exam- 
ination, including one of the tuberculin tests, and miciosa^ 
examination is made of his sputum, blood, and urine, and careful 
record is kept of his condition. He is placed in the tuberculosb 
hospital and kept entirely separate from the prison populatkn 
proper. When the patient is apparently cured, or the disease is 
arrested, he is placed at light labor until he is discharge from the 
prison. 

This work has already shown gratifyii^ results. As before 
stated, in the five years from 1 891 to 1895, prior to the establishment 
of this special tuberculosis hospital, there were 253 deaths from tu- 
berculosis in the population of the three prisons of the state of New 
York; in the five years from 1903 to 1908 there were but 73 deaths 
from the disease in these same institutions, a reductk>n erf* 71 per 
cent in the mortality. 

The following figures will give some idea of the results obtained 
in Qinton Prison : 

The total number of cases treated from the inception of the 
work until October i, 1909, was 1955. During the six years from 
1904 to 1909 inclusive, 806 cases were received; of these 638 were dis- 
charged from prison. Of the total number discharged 23 per cent were 
apparently cured, in 26 per cent the disease was arrested and in 39 
per cent improved. The average percentage of death in the entire 
tuberculous population was .0183. 

These figures are, of course, applied to a varied tuberculosis 
population; that is, the patients represent all stages of the disease, 
many of them being advanced or far advanced when received for 
treatment. It is gratifying indeed that so great a change could be 
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made in the death rate of the prisons of the state of New Yoric; but 
it b stfll more gratifying that so many men could be restored to a 
degree of health permitting them to earn their own living, who other- 
wise might have become public charges; to say nothing of the human 
suffering lessened* and the very considerable decrease of the danger 
of infection to the outside communities. 

What has been brought about in the state of New York can be 
accomplished or excdled in other states or countries. In fact, we 
bdieve that better work can be done in the eradication of tuberculosis 
in penal populations than in many other kinds of populations. 
Although this may appear paradoxical, it is essentially true, for one 
of the greatest factors in the curing of tuberculosis is the control of 
the patient by his physician and others who have his case in charge* 
and this desirable feature obtains in a very large degree in prison 
Kfe. 

The measures adopted in the prisons of other states, as shown 
by the directory published by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention d Tuberculosis, and other sources, while they indicate 
that the importance of special methods in treating tuberculous pris- 
oners is becoming recognized, also show that there are still many 
institutions where there is too little being done in this direction. 

There are, however, a number of institutk>ns doing excdlent 
work, as for instance the Wynne Farm at Huntsville, Texas, which b 
one of the best equipped examples of efficient and modem methods 
for caring for the tuberculous prisoner. 1 1 b situated on high, wdl 
drained ground, and b conducted under the supervbion of the prison 
oflficiab of the state of Texas. Prisoners suffering from tuberculosb 
in all jaib and other penal institutions are transferred to the farm 
immediatdy the disease b recognized. Open air treatment b prac- 
ticed, together with forced feeding. Employment b provided for 
the men in light gardening and farm work, poultry and stock rabing. 
The results in thb instance have amply justified the establbhment 
of the institution, a reduction in the mortality from tuberculosb 
in the prisons of the state of Texas of over 50 per cent having been 
achieved. 

Massachusetts has establbhed a hospital and camp at West 
Rutland, with a capacity of 40. Thb camp, opened in September, 
1907, b the beginning of a systematic attempt on the part of the state 
to segregate all of its tuberculous prisoners in one place. It has an 
devation of 1000 feet, and the buildings, which are of modem type, 
wiU be enlarged to acconunodate loa All prisoners from any state 
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prison in the state are transferred to this camp as soon as their cases 
are diagnosed as tuberculosis. 

At the South Carolina penitentiary at Gcrfumbia a special 
hospital with a capacity of 50 was opened in 1907. The buildiiig is 
one of the best equipped prison hospitals in the country. It cost 
1 1 0,000 and is of brick, 80 feet by 40 feet» two stories high, and the 
roof, which is protected by a railing, b used for lounging purposes 
during good weather. The two main floors are practically the same, 
each being provided with six large dliptic windows with fourteen- 
foot spans and fifteen feet high, and so placed as to let in abundance 
of sunlight throughout the day. The prevailing idea b to provide 
the patients with the greatest quantities of sunlight and fresh air. 

At Stillwater, Minnesota, state prison a separate hospital annex 
is maintained for the treatment of tuberculosb cases. The patients 
are given a better and more varied diet than the other prisoners and 
also out-of-door treatment apart from thdr fdlows. 

The Richmond, Virginia, penitentiary has establbhed a farm 
sanitarium about thirty miles from the dty, where the tuberculous 
inmates are sent for treatment Here they are treated in tents and 
specially constructed cottages. Those ^^Ak) are able are required to 
do light work about the farnu 

In connection with the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, a small camp, located within the prison walls, has been in 
operation since 1906. Separate tents are provided for each prisoner 
and special attention is given to diet and exercise. 

At Milledgeville, Georgia, prison the tuberculosb hospital b 
situated in the centre of a 3000 acre farm. The equipment consbts 
of a tent accommodating 16, and a well ventilated building with a 
capacity of 34. Convalescent patients assist in the farming. Special 
attention is given to diet. 

At the Jefferson ville, Indiana, reformatory tuberculosb patients 
are cared for in the open air, on a roof garden on top of the institu- 
tion hospital, about forty feet from the ground. During favor^ 
able weather they live continually in the open air night and day. 
. In the winter and spring months they spend the day on the roof and 
sleep in an open air ward in the hospital at night. 

Connected with the prison at Manila, P. 1., is the only hospital 
exclusively for the treatment of tuberculosis in the Philippine Islands. 
It has a capacity of 200 and its patients are selected from the 3500 
kept at the Insular Prisons. 

Special tubercubsis wards are used in the state prisons at 
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Waupun, Wisconsin ; Trenton , New Jersey ; Nashville, Tennessee ; Michi- 
gan Qty, Indiana; Wethersfield, Connecticut; Santa F€, New Mexico; 
the Pontiac, Illinois, Reformatory; the Ionia, Michigan, Reform- 
atory; the \^rginia Reform School; the House of Correctbn» Deer 
Island, Massachusetts; and the New Castle County Workhouse, Dd. 

Other institutions in which special treatment, light open air 
work, and other excellent measures have been adopted are the in- 
stitutk)ns at St Ctoiid, Minnesota; Sherbom, Massachusetts; Nap- 
anoch. New York; Preston, Pennsylvania; The Women's Prison, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Elmira, New York; House of Correction, Detroit 
Michigan. At the prisons at Chester, Illinois; Howard, Rhode Island; 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Jefferson Qty, Mo., and other places, partial 
measures, that are more or less effective, are in use. It is the custom 
in the prisons at Windsor, Virginia, and Green Bay» Wisconsin, to 
pardon prisoners suffering from tuberculosa, a procedure with which 
we are not in sympathy, for in nearly all cases where such action 
is taken they are not pardoned until the disease is far advanced, 
auid the patient if discharged becomes a menace to the outside 
conmiunity. 

When we review the history of the tuberculosis work in the 
prisons of the United States, it is certainly encouraging, for when the 
writer in 1889 began to investigate the relation that tuberculosis 
bore to prison populations he could not find a single instance where 
separate care or special measures had been thought of. Notwith- 
standing this gratifying progress, the necessity for further organiza- 
tKMi of precautionary and preventive methods to successfully deal 
with the problems d tuberculosis in prison populations is apparent. 
The actual work undertaken is still in its infancy and leaves much 
room for devebpment to the stage where it will be thoroughly effec- 
tive. In our opinion, a prerequisite to any effective measures which 
may be undertaken to put the work on a more progressive footing, b 
the passage of mandatory laws providing that every penal institu- 
tion, of whatsoever nature, shall make examination and record of 
every admission to the institution with a view to detecting at the 
earliest possible date the presence of tuberculosis. A careful record 
should be made, either upon a card or a properly printed blank, and 
thb record should accompany the commitment papers. It should be 
as complete as possible and should contain all the essential facts as 
to the patient's history, antecedents, and any other facts calculated 
to throw light on the disease and render his after-treatment an in- 
tdligent proceeding. The object of such a law is to bring the whole 
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There is no atrophy of the testide, there is no ^stic d^enention 
following, but on the contrary, the patient becomes of a more sunny 
disposition, brighter of intellect, ceases excess-masturbatioii, and 
advises his fellows to submit to the operation for their own good. 
And here is where this method of preventing procreation is so in* 
finitely superior to all others proposed — that it is endorsed by die 
subjected persons. All the other methods proposed place restridioDS 
and, therefore, punishment upon the subject; this method absohitdy 
does not There is no expense to the state, no sorrow or shame to 
the friends of the individual as there b bound to be in the carrying 
out of the segregation idea. 

"" There is a law providing for the sterilization of defectives in 
effect in Indiana and it is bdng carried out in the Indiana Reforma- 
tory. 1 regret very much that it is not being followed up in the other 
institutions of the state, but there is no doubt that it will come in a 
very short time. 

''After observing neariy five hundred males in whom I had 
severed the vas deferens I am prepared to state that there b not 
only a diminution of the muscular and nervous fatigue resulting 
from muscular exertion, but also a lessening of fatigue sensation and 
a decided increase of energy and wdl being. I have observed splen- 
did results in cases of neurasthenia." 

If my information is correct, there have been over 800 persons 
subjected to this operation, 200 of this number at their own request, 
and the results in all cases are said to have been good. As a result 
of Dr. Sharp's experimental operations the legislature of Indiana, 
in March, 1909, passed a bill, the text of which follows, giving legal 
status to the operation: 

Preamble. — IVbereas, heredity plays a most important part 
in the transmission of crime, idiocv and imbecility: 

Therefore, Be it enacted by tne General Assembly of the state 
of Indiana, that on and after the passage of this act it shall be 
compulsory for each and every institution in the state, entrusted 
with the care of confirmed criminals, idiots, rapists and imbeciles, 
to appK)int upon its staff, in addition to the re^lar institutional 
physician, t^'o skilled surgeons of recognized ability, whose duty it 
shall be, in conjunction with the chief physician of the institution, 
to examine the mental and physical condition of such inmates as 
are recommended by the institutional physician and board of man- 
agers. If, in the judgment of this committee of experts and the 
board of managers, procreation is inadvisable and there is no prob- 
ability of improvement of the mental condition of the inmate, it 
shall oe lawful for the surgeons to perform such operation for the 
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prevention of procreation as shall be decided safest and most efTec* 
tive. But this operation shall not be performed except in cases that 
have been pronounced unimprovable. 

The state of Orqpn in 1909 enacted a similar law, and Cali- 
foraia and Connecticut have also passed laws to this effect In the 
early part of 1909, the General Assembly of the state of lUinob was 
asked to pass a bill legalizing the sterilization of criminals of certain 
types, and although this bill was endorsed by the Chicago Medical 
Society, the Physicians' Qub, Chicago, and the South Side Medical 
Society, it fafled to become a law. This subject has also been agi- 
tated in other states and has been a topic of discussion in many or- 
ganizations interested in penological and medical matters. 

It will be seen by the work already done, and the number of 
states that have passed the law legalizing the sterilization of crim- 
inals, that it has passed beyond the speculative and theoretical stage 
and has become an important feature in modem criminology. 

The advocates of the sterilization of criminals after the manner 
indicated justify the operation and assert its necessity as follows: 

(1) The fact of the great number of public charges recruited 
from die defective classes. 

(3) That defects physical and mental are transmitted to the 
offspring. 

(3) That, if a defective marries a defective, the children will 
inherit the stigmata of both parents, and be of a more defective type | 
stilL The natural tendency is for the abnormal to mate with the 
abnormal, consequently defectives are rapidly increasing in number 
as wdl as becoming more profK>unced in type. 

(4) That a large number of this class faQ to respond to moral or 
intdlectual influences, are lacking in self-restraint and inhibitory 
power, and while they may have full knowledge of the nature of an 
offense and comprehend that it is morally wrong, still have not the 
win power to resist the impulse to commit the act 

(5) That this class of persons is prolific, as they know ik) law 
of self-restraint, and refuse to take into oonsideratbn their ability 
to care for thor offspring. It is also claimed that these ranks are 
recruited from those suffering from nervous, mental or physical 
disease, including In this class the chfldren of syphilitics and of 
victiins of alcoholic and drug habits or imnnoral excesses. 

(6) That the restriction of propagation is necessary for the 
rdief of thb condition. It is observed that the moral force of an 
educated public opinion or law, opposed to the marriage of defec- 
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lives, cannot prevent Ae propigatioa of dcfe^ivc I 
there might be fewer marriage of tUs type, Mxual 
not be discoatinued, the proc re atiop vodd not be 
appiedaUe degree, and the oBtfiing vodd be Dh; 
defective. Lawi have been made in vaniai sta 
maniage of defectives In Minnesota np wonuu 
forty-five years, or a man of any age, except Im 
over for^five yean of age, eitfier of lAioa h * 
feeble-minded or afflicted with insani^, may inl 
any other penoo. Middgan. Ddawan^ Gomwcti 
Jersey and Ntvth Dakota, have also passed inch fa 
not proved satisfactory w effective and do not 1 
for AeeviL 

{7} That the absolute segregation h colon 
refuges of so great a number of existing defective) 
the expenditure of enormous sums of mon^. 

Mr. Henry M. Boies in his book. Prisoners ; 
voice to mudi the same Kne of reasoning in snppo 
defectives which a|^dies equally to vasectomy. ^ 
Boies, u foDows: 

"By carefuOy providing for its degmerttei 
ONnfortable prisons, asylums, and almshouses, ^ 
vantages of tiie h^iest knowledge and sdenoe of 
vnttin^y aggravates the evil it seeks to aDevi 
alive those who would perish without its aid. 
reproduction and multiplicaticm. It fosters, wi 
than it gives its better types, the estaUishment 
abnormal and defective dass. It not only perpel 
encourages, by permitting unrestricted 'breeding 
the unnatural spread and growth of a social gan 
dendes. It b assuming oppressive and alarming 
begin to be felt in the whole sodal organization, 
vandng dvQization b^ns to inquire V there be 1 
action oonsbtent with its highest benevolence, b> 
mality of abnormalism may be avoided, criminal 
restored to natural pn>portions, or to that ratio of i 
be the inevitable result of ignorance and excess in 
"The abnormal does not want children, h 
them, and gets rid of them as soon as possible 
this were not so, their offsprii^, bdng abnormal 
eased, deformed, idkitic, insane, or criminal, doo 
as? 
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some and suffering existence or an early death, are a curse rather than 
a comfort to their parents; so that in no sense could the deprivation 
of these organs inflict injury or damage to criminal or pauper. On 
the contrary, they would be enabled thereby to enjoy many comforts 
and privileges, and be relieved from many restraints at present neces- 
sarily imposed upon them. The range of their enjoyments would, 
in fact, be greatly enlarged, both in confinement and at liberty. 
Many indeed might be allowed freedom who are now dosdy confined. 

''The remedy we suggest would certainly be effectual, an im- 
measurable benefit to the human race, the exercise of an inherent 
right which really injures none, and moreover^ it appears to have be- 
come an imperative duty which society owes to its own preservation, 
which may not be neglected without actual siiu 

"Society arrests and confines the leper, the victim of smallpox, 
ydlow-fever, cholera, or typhoid, and treats them according to its 
own will, with or against their consent. It does not hesitate to re- 
move a gangrened limb, a diseased oigan, from a person, if it be 
necessary; it shuts up the insane, the imbecile, the criminal, for 
the public protection; it inflicts punishments of various degrees; 
compete men to labor without pay, for its good, in durance; even 
deprives them of life, if it pleases; assumes arbitrary control of the 
life, liberty, and happiness of an individual, if it considers it neces- 
sary for the public welfare; and no reasonable being questions its 
right or duty to do these things. At the same time it allows its de- 
formed and diseased in mind and body, and soul, to disseminate 
social leprosy and cancer with impunity, while the skill of its surgeons 
could prevent the infection by an operation almost as simple as 
vaccination. It seems inexplicable that the remedy should have been 
so long ddayed." 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the opponents of thb method : 
(I) That the right to procreate and propagate the species b an 
inherent one, identical with life itself, and which to abrogate is to do 
violence to a God-given natural right, which no constitution, govern- 
ment, or law may rightly and safely take away; and while the law 
may provide for the taking of life for life in defense of community 
life, no law can be rightfully enacted to curtail the right of the in- 
dividual to reproduce. 

(3) That most scientists bdieve to day that environment has 
more influence on offspring than heredity, and that heredity can only 
transmit the natural and not the acquired habits of the parent In 
fact, it b contended that heredity b always and can only be the result 
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of environment, though that environmental intiw 
to a remote time. 

(3) It is admitted that in certain family gro 
for a time appear to be (he progeny of defective 
arc instances of criminals producing criminab thr 
yet as a whole the defective is frequently found K 
progressive, cultured and educated parents. Th 
be made of the genealogy of the average family, tl 
various types of the defective. It is urged, that i 
there would be no such thing as progression a 
families, for according to the claims of the advoi 
degeneracy through intermarriage would not b< 
only similar in type marry. 

(4) That you cannot cure the trouble by k 
tive branches, but must go to the root of the ev 
can only be eradicated by improved living condit 
of regeneration of the social fabric cannot be on< 
must be one of upbuilding. 

(5) That if vasectomy has the physiologic e 
advocates, namely, that it in no sense abrogates 
or powers, it will tend to increase prostitution 
removing the safeguard which propagation of th- 
about the human, and will result in an increai 
beastly living, nor will it have any lasting efT( 
Further than this, that the so-called defective, as 
be provided for, and really nothing-has been a 
benefit of the present generation. 

(6) That the subtle laws of heredity and 
yet well enough understood to enable society to e 
suited to propagate the race. That the functit 
interfere with those natural processes establishc* 
but rather to develop his higher faculties, wl 
mould and shape his moral and physical type. 

(7) That anything which interferes with or 
the type, by destruction of offspring such as * 
Greeks and Romans, in slaying their feeble infa 
in racial and national retrogression as was the c 
and Romans. 

(8) That there is no normal standard by 
unfit person can be judged or to which he can b 
question is asked. Where is the condemnation i 
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cndp who b to judge as to who the defective is, and what constitutes 
a defect warranting the operation ? 

(9) It is denied that the limiting of propagation is the only 
means by which the evil of the defective criminal can be eliminated^ 
and the contention is made that the habitual criminal b not prolific 
as to offspring and only propeviy cared for when he b imprisoned for 
life, — that by thb method procreation on hb part b certainly pre- 
vented, and society protected from hb depredations. 

(10) Further, that the problem of the habitual criminal and. 
defective b not as appalling as at first might appear, any more than 
were the horoscopes of Malthus correct in their estimates of industrial 
and social conditions. 



The writer in hb desire to avoid controversy and the expression 
of an opinion has thus simply set forth such facts and expressed 
ooinions as he has been able to gather from the sources at hb com- 
mand. 

It will be seen that the principles involved are important ones 
and the practical application of these methods too recent, and fraught 
with consequences too momentous in their effect upon the individual, 
the community, and ultimately the human race, to permit of hasty 
decision or careless interpretation. 

It should not, therefore, be left to the province of desultory 
discussion, but calls for the appointment by thb Congress of a com- 
petent commission to give extended and exhaustive study to the 
whole subject, with a view to settling the question to the best interest 
of society at large. 
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II. THE CRIMINAL INSANE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

By ROBERT B. IAMB. lUK 
Medical Supcnotendent. New York Sttte Hospital, Maneawaa 

THE separation of the criminal msane from the dvfl insane; 
and their recognition as a distinct social class, so far as is 
known, first had its origin in the United. States something 
over fifty years ago. The whole movement may be said to be in a 
transitional stage, with its ultimate development not deariy defined. 

Up to the year 1859 the criminal insane, in case of commitment, 
were sent to institutions for the dvfl insane — a procedure stfll in 
force in many i>arts of the country, and which yeariy arouses vigor- 
ous complaint on the part of the management of the dvil hospitab* 
as wdl as strenuous protests from the friends and families* of patients 
dvflly committed, who object to the confinement of this daungerous 
dass in the same institution with those who have never shown c^en- 
sive tendendes. 

In the organization of a separate institution for the housing of 
the criminal insane, wholly apart from either prison or dvil hos{Mtal» 
the state of New York led in the United States, and, so far as we have 
ascertained, in the entire world. The early movement liad its origin 
outside of penological lines. A review of its early history deariy 
shows that then, as now, the management of the dvil institutions for 
the insane were much annoyed by the general turbulence of the 
insane criminals committed to their care, and by their constant 
tendendes to escape from custody. The civil hospital directors, 
while recognizing the need for the care and treatment of the criminal 
cases, were loath to receive them in the institutions under their 
management. The establishment of separate care was really an 
effort on the directors' part to make lighter their own labors and 
anxieties. 

Through their efforts in New York a separate institution for the 
criminal insane was established and opened for the reception of 
patients on February 2, 1859, and it has continued in highly successful 
operation to the present date. The parent institutk>n (Matteawan 
State Hospital) has been divided into two parts, a second and smaller 
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institutioa for the convict insane (Dannemon State Hospital) 
now taking up the work originally planned for the old institution* 
while the parent institution assumes a new work in the matter of 
caring for unconvicted cases committed directly by the courts^ a 
dass which was not consklered at the time of the founding of the first 



Since New York was the pioneer, her institutions are taken as 
the American standard for the care of this class of i>atients, all other 
institutions for the criminal insane being developed on the New York 
system or some modificatbn of it. When the first "asylum/' as it 
was then called, was opened at Auburn, its title was the State Asy- 
lum for Insane Q>nvicts. The i>atients were wholly of the fdon 
dass, whose mental derangement was first observed while under- 
gping sentence. They were transferred to the asylum by order of 
the prison warden or superintendent, the prison physician first having 
certified to their insanity. Their residence in the asylum had no 
bearing whatever on the length of their sentence, since they served 
time in the asylum under exactly the same conditions as in prison, 
and subject to the same rules and albwances for good conduct. 
While at the first glance this might seem unfair, it must be recalled 
that the asylum officers who r^;ulated time albwance were trained 
medical men, and that in all cases they were perfectly competent to 
say whether or not the general conduct of a patient in the asylum 
proved mental disease, and to recommend the granting or withholding 
of albwances accordingly. 

This procedure, both as to commitment and time r^;ulation, 
was in active force up to the year 1896, when a change in the commit- 
ment process was made. Under the new law (1896) the prison 
physician certified to the warden that a certain prisoner, in his 
opinion, was insane. The warden, instead of ordering his transfer 
to an asylum, as formeriy, applied to the court for the appointment 
of two lunacy examiners, neither of whom could have any relation 
with either institution concerned in the committing process. If 
these examiners deemed the prisoner insane, they so certified, where- 
upon the judge made an order transferring the alleged lunatic from 
prison to asylum. In brief, the court replaced the prison authorities 
in adjudicating the lunacy of a prisoner. In theory the new law 
was ideal in safeguarding the lunatic's interests. In actual practice, 
however, the revised procedure yielded less satisfactory results than 
the original one, which four years later was reverted to and 
now stands as at the time of its first enactment 
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ordinal oommitment being to an institution for the dvfl insane, 
their transfer to Matteawan State Hospital and receptiaa there 
being accomplished by the' issuance by the State Conunisuoo in 
Lunacy of an oido- of transfer. By virtue of this the patient is 
received at Matteawan and there treated until recovery takes place 
or he is otherwise discharged by legal process. 

In atktition to these three classes, a fourth class may be men- 
tioned. This includes all misdemeanor cases originally under sentence, 
whose terms of sentence have expired, but who have not recovered 
their reason. These are held until recovery shall take place or untS 
tfaqr shall be otherwise discbaijed. 
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The State of New York then maintains her criminal insane as 
follows: First* the convict (felon) class of the mentally deranged who 
are held at the Dannemora State Hospital until their sentences 
expire, whereupon* if not recovered, they are re-committed by 
judicial process. Second, at Matteawan, (a) cases committed by 
the courts direct; (b) misdemeanant cases transferred from penal 
institutions; (c) criminal cases transferred from civil hospitals; 
(d) time expired misdemeanant cases. 

In Massachusetts a nxxlification of the New York system b in 
vogue. In the year 1 864 an appropriation was asked of the lq;islature 
to establish on the lands of the Tewksbury almshouse an asylum for 
the chronic and harmless insane. This was obtained. At the same 
time the advocates of an establishment for the insane of the criminal 
class urged an additional appropriatbn for the establishment of a 
receptacle for insane criminals at the same place and in connection 
with the chronic asylum. This plan met with great oppositk>n from 
the projectors of the chronic asylum. Not that they were opposed 
to some provision which should relieve the hospitals of the insane 
criminals, as far as could be learned, but that they objected to the 
plan of connecting it with the asylum for the chronic insane at Tewks- 
bury. However, a bill was passed authorizing an additbnal appro- 
priation for the establishment of the said receptacle in connection 
with the asylum at Tewksbury, but the opponents to this measure 
appear to have done more effectual work after the passage of the act 
than before, for the asylum for chronic insane at Tewksbury was 
established, and that for insane criminals was not. Two years were 
suffered to elapse without drawing upon the appropriation designated 
for the building of the receptacle for insane criminals and, according 
to the statute law, the act in consequence became void. This is dted 
to show that nK>re than forty years ago there existed in the state 
of Massachusetts a distinct sentiment demanding the separation of 
the criminal and non-criminal insane. 

From time to time since 1864 the subject of separate proviskxi 
for the criminal insane in Massachusetts has been recurring and has 
been very forcibly presented on many occasbns. At one time the 
state board of lunacy and charity were requested by the legislature 
to nuike report upon the subject The board of lunacy, as well as 
the nuinagers of the hospitals, had plans to propose. But when the 
subject came to the point of legislatkm, there were so many conflict- 
ing opinions that nothing could be accomplished* 

If we go back to the year 1886, we shall find the institutkm at 
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Bridgewater, Massachusetts* known as the Bridgrwaier WorkhoiBe 
(the name has since been changed to the State Farm), compriang 
two departments. First, the workhouse department, to wMdi woe 
oonmiitted persons found guilty of vagrancy and oonvnon dmnken- 
ness, for which they were sentenced for short terms. Second, the 
abnshouse department These two departments still exist. The 
number of inmates of both departments varies greatly at different 
seasons of the year. In the winter months the number present crowds 
the capacity at the institution, while during the summer the number 
reaches the low^water mark. The institution possessed a huge fam 
which, with plenty of labor, could be made very productive; but 
just at the season when labor was wanted, the able-bodied prisonen 
and paupers were away upon their "annual vacations.'' In casdng 
about for some remedy for this condition, the management of the 
institution observed that the state lunatic asylums were complaining 
of overcrowding and its attendant disadvantages. The thought sug^ 
gested itsdf that if authority could be obtained to make provision 
for some of the chronic and harmless insane at the state farm, the 
state hospitals would be willing to give some of their numbers, who 
would be benefited by the agricultural work. It was expected that 
if this could be done the state farm would thus obtain one dass of 
inmates whose numbers would remain nearly constant and who 
might advantageously be employed. Provision was accordingly 
made to build for 125 chronic insane of the pauper and harmless 
class. In 1887 the buildings were opened. They were admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which they were intended, namdy, the 
care of the chronic and haimless insane, but within a year or two of 
the first transfer to this asylum the management began to perceive 
that the interests of the state hospitals were being consulted to a 
greater degree in the class of patients transferred. Among the pris- 
oners b^an to come quite a number of the criminal class. Thus far 
none of them could be said to be otherwise than harmless, but they 
were of a different stamp from that which had been expected. They 
did not seem to show the interest in farming which it was thought 
they would, but, on the contrary, they seemed more anxious to 
exhibit their skill as fence jumpers and lock pickers than as agricul- 
turists. Stronger construction was obviously necessary. In 1888 a 
strong building was erected for not less than 100 insane male 
criminals. This was occupied in 1890, making the capacity of the 
department ^r the insane 250. In 1892 the superintendent of the 
state farm wrote as folbws: "The pauper and harmless class of 
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inmates with which this asylum first started are fast disappearing. 
It will readQy be seen that very soon the entire number will be con- 
victs and criminals. The transfers to the asylum are all now from 
the dass who almost without exception should have single* strong 
looms." In the same year another building was erected, raising the 
capacity to 335. 

One other stage in the development of this institution was 
reached in 1894, when a law was passed which provided that only 
insane convicts should be received in the lunatic wards at the state 
farm, and practically prohibited the reception of any cases from the 
courts direct. From this it will be seen that the or^;inal plan in 
vogue in Massachusetts, which contemplated the presence of only 
§35 insane of the pauper and harmless dass, created an organized 
asylum for the congregation of over 300 of the most difficult dass 
of the insane to care for and control. 

In the meantime, the lay management of the state farm was not 
slow in observing that here was a field which was strictly a profes- 
sional one, and desired to be relieved of all responsibility for the 
asylum department and place it where it belonged, on medical shoul- 
ders. The separation of the insane department from the workhouse 
and almshouse departments by statute was recommended by the 
trustees and superintendent in their last report " Inasmuch as its 
character (referring to the asylum department) has so radically 
changed, having in fact become one of the most difficult dass of 
patients to restrain and manage, and requiring expert medical direc- 
tion, it is a question whether it should bnger continue as a ward of the 
state farm or be separated by statute law and managed distinctly 
as an independent institution." The plan of separation, however, 
met with decided opposition by the legislative committee, the main 
objection focusing around the policy which is opposed to the mul- 
tiplication of institutions in Massachusetts. But with a view to 
lelieving the lay superin tendency, the management still insbted 
that there should be some statutory enactment recognizing the pro- 
fessional factor in the conduct of the asylum. A medical director 
was thereupon appointed to have the care and custody of the in- 
mates of the asylum, and to govern the same in accordance with the 
rules and regulations approved by the trustees. This act also pro- 
vides for the commitment of insane criminals directly to this asylum 
instead of to the state lunatic hospitals as heretofore. Also certain 
of the so<alled court cases, which indude persons arrested for crime, 
but found to be insane, would be committed directly to this asylum 
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if the court determines diey are criminals or have been vicioiis.ki 
their habits. 

By the establishment of thb institution there has been gaiDed 
a needed recognition of the professional dement in its managemeot, 
but the greatest gain comes in relieving the state hospitals of the 
presence of all convict and some of the criminal insane, who are 
called court cases. This reorganization occurred after practiodly 
thirty years' agitation, the inference being that p rogies s in such 
matters is necessarily dow. At present the asylum is one depart* 
ment of a larg^ institution, the other departments of nAndh differ 
widdy from it. But on account of this relationship the asylum mutf 
necessarily be dependent upon general conditions which govern the 
institution as a whole. In this particular case, moreover, the asylum 
b necessarily subject to general conditions jwhich govern two state 
institutions, namdy, the Tewksbury almshouse and the state farm, 
both being managed by the same board of trustees. The i^actical 
result of such rdationship will be, I think, with departments differ* 
ing widdy in thdr nature and influence, that one or the other may 
suffer because general and relative conditions have to be considered. 

The director of the Massachusetts institution writes as follows: 

" 1 think it is a question whether the problem can be prc^ierty 
solved short of establishing an institution upon a separate site and 
in buildings planned and adapted from the beginning for the care, 
treatment, and custody of the insane criminals (^ the state. 

"If we were to build again (the Massachusetts state farm), 
with the advantage of our experience, we would probably not build 
a hospital for insane criminals directly on to a prison, lest the graft 
should grow to be a troublesome burden to the parent stock and 
suffer in turn, like an overcoddled child, for lack of opportunity to 
work out its own salvation. It is surdy a disadvantage to have 
different classes so dosdy related that intercommunication is 
diflficult to prevent. It is also a positive disadvantage to have the 
nerve-trying duties of an attendant upon the dangerous insane com- 
pared with the less onerous duties of those who guard sane men 
serving short sentences." 

In Michigan the single institution for the care of the criminal 
insane is at Ionia, its foundation dating from 1883. This institution 
was located adjacent to the Michigan State House of Correction 
and under the management of the board of control of this institu- 
tion, but it was provided with a medical superintendent and staff 
and the administrations of the two institutions were in no way 
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netted. The earliest official name of this institution was the Michi- 
gan Asylum for Insane Criminals, which was later changed to the 
Michigan Asylum for Dangeixnis and Criminal Insane; thb finally 
was changed to the simple designation of state asylum. The original 
building was constructed with a view to accomnxxlating about 90 
patients. This was soon filled, and it was then decided that its con- 
tiguity to the prison was very objectionable. It had its influence 
upon the curability of patients, especially in depressed cases, the 
patients themselves not realizing that their environment had changed 
and that they were in a hospital instead of a prison. When it be- 
came necessary to increase the capacity of the institution, a farm 
some distance from the prison was purchased and buildings erected 
thereon. As the population increased, additional buildings were 
erected at thb point ; and eventually that which started as a branch 
became the main building, while the main building became a branch. 
As before stated, the institutbn cares for the criminal insane 
of the state and the dangerous insane. The dangerous or homicidal 
patients are transferred from the other asylums of the state, but a 
transfer cannot be made merely upon the order of the superintendent 
or trustees of the asylum in which the patient is confined. The 
superintendent reports to the board of trustees of his institution that 
the patient is dangerous. They investigate, and if they agree with 
the superintendent, application is made to the governor, who in his 
discretion may order the transfer of the patient to the state asylum. 
This is intended to avoid the transfer of patients who are merely dis- 
agreeable to care for and not homicidal. The asylum received its 
first patients in 1885, and at the present time has a population slightly 
over 40a 

From the above histories, relating to the development of the 
treatment of the criminal insane in the United States, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that the main features are now practically the same 
in all states. The differences are in detail only. A review of the 
whole fidd shows that certain inductions based on experience seem 
perfectly tenable. These relate, first, to the classification of persons 
cared for, and, second, to the principles of administration. 

In the first group we may say that it is practically agreed 
throughout this country that the following classes may property 
be included in the population of a hospital for the criminal insane. 

I. Persons who become insane while serving sentence. 

a. Persons accused of crime and found insane, either previous 
to or after indictinent. 
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3. Persons acqintted of crime on the ground of insanity. 

4. Persons of previous criminal tendencies, adjudged hmatia 
under civil pfocess. 

5. Persons of homicidal tendencies resident in dvH hospitiAL 

6. Persons who are adjudged lunatics while serving sentence 
and who are unrecovered on completion of such sentence. 

In rdation to administration, the American administrators of 
institutions for the criminal insane concede certain essential points ai 
having been satisfactorily demonstrated. First, that the btaldiiig 
best suited to their needs is the pavilion type of hospital construc- 
tion, with from ten to fifteen per cent of sin^ rooms, the balance 
being dormitories and day rooms. Second, that this building should 
be separate and apart from any other institution and strong enough 
to maintain a secure custody, with farm lands available for employ- 
ment of patients. Third, that the admtnbtration should be wholly 
medical in its organization. Fourth, that the custody of the de- 
ranged of the criminal dass should be continuous and regardless of 
definite sentence. Fifth, that the entire cost of maintenance should 
be borne by the Commonwealth and not by any of its munidpalities 
or subdivisions. Sixth, that the general standard of maintenance 
should be practically as among the dvil insane of the same commun- 
ity, with all liberty possible under a positive custody. 

It is interesting to note finally that all of the states maintaining 
separate institutions for the criminal insane have started their work 
with a definite, basic factor for their early population. This factor 
has differed considerably in the different states. In no case has it 
been strongly held to. There has been a gradual enlargement in the 
work of each institution. The growth has come because of the de- 
mands of each community, and all changes have been made as the 
result of early experience in operation. While the several states have 
not all commenced at the same starting point, each year has seen 
their work more dosely related, and at the present rime it can safdy 
be said that the work performed is very nearly identical in all the 
states. 

At the present time two states have in course of erection in- 
stitutions for the care and treatment of the criminal insane. Each 
represents the best now known in construction and detail. One is at 
Far View, near Carbondale, Pennsylvania, and the other at Lima, 
Ohio. These buildings, which probably will not be occupied in less 
than two years' time, are thoroughly fire-proof and will be equipped 
with the nKKt modem appliances for the treatment of mental diseases, 
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at the same time providing for the secure custody of the dangerous 
dass. The building commissions in both these states have travded 
far and wide and have diminated, so far as possible, the defects of 
the older institutions. 

The Ohio hospital at Lima is \9orthy of special attention, since 
the entire building, designed to house 800 patients or more, isj:eally 
a huge, sted-enforced monolith, made of concrete and faced with 
brick and stone trimmings. 

All of the leading American institutions for the criminal insane 
are of a type wholly different from that known abroad and quite 
llkdy to arouse the intdligent interest of foreign penologists and 
physicians, ir4io are cordially invited to visit and inspect them at 
any time during their stay in the United States. 
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THE RELEASED PRISONER 

It AWS W. UITLER 
p imi d m t Amtrieiui Priioa AHodatiM 

IN our penil system there tie virioiis stages in the trettment 
of the law-breaker. These indude arrest, detentkm, trial, 
conviction, confinement, treatment, rdease and rdiabiBtatioo. 
TUs paper treats of the two last mentioned (rfiaset. 

There are three distinct ftmns of rdease: parole, pardon and 
discharge. Parde is the more common form of rdease when the 
prisoner is ouifined under the so-called ''indeterminate sentence." 
The better name for it perluips is ''indefinite'* in distinction from the 
"definite" sentence stiU in use in many states. (There is no "in- 
determinate sentence" in tiie United States in any strict sense of the 
word; but the jdirase has become a popular equivalent for a sentence 
with a maximum and sometimes a mininmm limit, but modified by 
some state authorities in accordance with the conduct of the prisoner ' 
who is conditionally released on parole* 1 1 is a very inexact expression 
as applied to actual conditions.) Both parole and pardon are resorted 
to for the benefit of deserving prisoners under definite sentence. A 
prisoner not otherwise released is discharged by the institution 
authorities when his sentence is served. This occurs dther at the 
end of the term or at an eariier date if» as is true in most states, 
there is in operation a commutation or a "good time" law which 
enables a prisoner, by proper conduct, to shorten the term of his con- 
finement All three methods obtain in many p^ial institutions, 
regardless of the form of sentence. 

Paroles are issued by a parole board composed of institution 
authorities, by a central state board, or by the executive. Pardons 
are granted by a state board of pardons or by the executive, in some 
states only by the latter. 

While modem ideas are rapidly gaining ground, the old system 
of imprisonment and rdease is still in vogue in many parts of the 
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country. Under it litde thought is given the convict. It b the 
satisfaction of the law that is alMmportant All offenders are 
treated alike, with no special study of the causes which underlie 
their individual hbtory» condition or needs. There was a time when 
the sick were treated in much the same way. It is not so k>ng ago 
that cdb and punbhment, shackles and chains, straight jackets and 
bk>ws, were the means used to subdue and control the insane, — sick 
people, suffering from mental and nervous affections. There are in 
Springfidd, Illinob, and in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, interesting 
collections of various kinds of mechanical restraints used even up to 
recent times in institutions for the insane in those states. Doubdess 
other states could fumbh equally interesting collections, not alone of 
mechanical restraints for the insane, but also of instruments used for 
inflicting punbhment on prisoners. 

The nxxlem idea, however, b far different, both in TtfpLfd to 
the sick and insane and to those others, morally sick, who have vio- 
lated the criminal laws. We are coming to bdieve that society b 
best protected by reforming the criminal. The day b near when 
every law-breaker will be considered individually, to ascertain hb 
condition and the cause of hb trouble. These things understood, 
men will then know how to proceed with the treatment necessary for 
hb betterment. The indeterminate sentence law contemplates the 
detention of a prisoner for merely such time as b required to fit him 
to go out and live the right kind of life. Q>nsequently hb rdease 
depends upon his response to the treatment given. He shall liter- 
ally work out hb own salvation. 

A hundred years ago our prisons received all classes of law 
violators, — the young and the old, men and women, the first offender 
and the reddivbt It was but half a century from the establishment 
of the House of Refuge on Randall's Island to the bq;inning of the 
New York Reformatory at Elmira. Within that time throughout 
most of our land, young offenders were separated from the old and 
placed in institutions for juvenile delinquents. A beginning has 
been made in the establbhment of separate state prisons for women, 
the first being the Indiana Woman's Prison, at Indianapolb, author- 
ized by law May 13, 1869, and opened for the reception of inmates 
October 4, 1873. In Massachusetts the act was passed in 1874. 
The prison was formally establbhed October 30, 1877.^ In a number 
of states young men, first offenders, have been separated from con- 

^ PmifTOvt, Frwlerick G.: Aa accoant of tht PritoM of Mastacimmtt, 1904. 
p. |i. Sot abo tht articlt by Mrs. Isabel C Eanovt, paat 144 of tliit vobnt. 
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tW miom peopln hvK BOC «l aoMi logEdMrr ii Ac pM||Mi 
«rihft iMnm fnoOy. The aid ifciw iphiht iwm i inMw 
i^ny, KoMaAariw aad civBatiM kMioMK cdhan it«^ k *i 
<i inij|Miiit rf tlw wee. Our itite pdwt Iww « ifaJhr Mm i f . 
Obb miB lAer aaoiker bn taka 19 iht Wnv «^. la hm 
AcRhttbMaiiiMpnpai; inoCkenltd^orMM«KdL Som- 
«lMt in tUi l»d or ov CM be ftNMd psKlicdjril ll« it^i rf 



JIngr itetn hsvc w imly auidK piowiii— fur « fter-cw of lltt 
pMohd priNOB and pncticiK]f dl cxiBid sid to tftdm^Bd priuMtt 
CMd—aelopMoltdpriMMBO hUhamtyql liiiihhu. tmnportrtiM 
atAmmnMamamtttwfoaef. NaMHoni prime Mideties have ^ 
haea onwilitd faf Ae pfoae af Iwftfaiidhit eawwykiK. Fottm 
■KMt part owtt sooraes aia ■uatafaad by valMtaiy oostribntioai^ 
dm^hafcwnerivapiMcaid. Hmk arc kaoMi to « two^Mov 
af neie private ainbanMi^ aavtaf hcMtpiaftEn vnpadiveljr ■ 
twcaty dMcRtt riaKi. Maiiy af Hmm. kmcvar, csie^ Ihrir 
actMnB ow a bmiA tndv leiiiiuiyt soCuljr na iralaBlccn of 
Aawia, tbe Gntnl Hmmd Asaodufaa. the Sahntfaa Anay, Ac 
SodatjrkrtfaeFiiwiMi.* 

WUk a state paidk fldScer's wxfc b vnaly rotrietod to soptf* 
vi^on of paroled prisoners, tbe private societies' work takes on many 
other phases, such as supplementing the instituticm's efforts at ref- 
omutiMi; aiding destitute families during the enforced absence of 
their brcadwinnen; mainuintng institutions in which the convict 
B given tonpcHaiy shelter on his release from prison; aiousing public 
Barest: uigtng the enactment of priscm rcf[»m laws. Not iD 
societies undotake all these tines of activity. There b a difference 
of opinioa as to the value of certain ef them, particularly the main- 
taianoe of institutions. It may be said of all, however, that in their 
respective kxalities they have ather been the leading qmit or have 
joined heartily in rrform movements, and much credit ts due them for 
^ihM.t they have accomplished. 

Tbe Pennsylvania Prison Society has the loiq^t histoiy. It 

was first organized in 17761 Other eastern societies whidi have done 

excellent sovice are the Prison Association of New York and the 

Massachusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts, the Connec- 

* Pwuwli^i NnioBsl PriM» Anodatka, 1917, f. 141. 
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ticut Prison Association, and the Maryland Prisoners' Aid Associa- 
tion. In the West the Society for the Friendless, of Kansas Gty, 
and its various brandies, and the Central Howard Association of 
Chicago, have been very active. 

It is not practicable to name all who have done good work, 
but special mentioo should be made of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
of the Volunteers of America, New York. She bq;an prison work 
at Sing Sing prison in 1896. For the moral and spiritual uplift of 
prisoners, she organized the Volunteers Prison League. Its members, 
60JOOO of whom have been enrolled since the inception of the work, 
are to be found in twenty-one state and two federal prisons, located 
in eighteen different states. She has opened "Hope Halls" in New 
York, Illinois, Iowa and Ohio, to which men may come on their dis- 
charge and receive necessary hdp and encouragement. Since the 
opening of the two homes which have been longest established, those 
in New York and Illinois, over 8,000 men have been recdved and 
given a new chance in life and Mrs. Booth has expressed her bdief 
that 7$ per cent of these lived honest and faithful lives afterwards. 
Considerable work is also done for women prisoners. Mrs. Booth 
bdieves firmly in the indeterminate sentence and parole law. 

Good work is also done by the Salvation Army. It reports 
having prayed with and advised 55»$64 prisoners and having assbted 
5,183 on discharge, in the year 1908. The D'Arcambal Home of 
Industry, Detroit, has for years done a noble work. 

The so-called "indeterminate sentence ** law is in effect in 
many of the United States. It is not a new thing in thb country. 
It is the extension to adults of a prindple which has been applied 
here to ddinquent children since eariy in the last century. The first 
separate institution for juvenQe offenders was the New York House 
of Rduge, now on Randall's Island, established in 1824. 

While a hundred years ago some of our states wrote into thdr 
constitutions that the penal code should be founded upon the prin- 
dples of reformation and not of vindictive justice, it took us more 
than three-quarters of a century to learn the meaning and enact 
thelaw.^ 

New York was the first state to establish a rdormatory under 
the indeterminate sentence law.f The following states now have 
rdormatories operating under the indeterminate sentence and parole 
systems: Cok>rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 

^ Indiana CooititutkNi. 181^ Art. IX, Sac 4. Mm Ltm, 1897. 
t AttthoriKd by law. 1869: optnad in July. 1^76. 
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Hkhigan, MinnesoU, New Jersey, New York (Elmira and Napaaoch 

for men and Bedford and Albion for women), Ohio, Pennsyivaim, 

Washington and Wisconsin. 

In some states the indeterminate sentence applies also to the 

state prison. This is true in Indiana (State Prison and Womin's 
Prison), Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan (State Prison), New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico Territory (since July, 1909), and Washington. 

Prisoners are committed to state prisons under either deliniie 
or indeterminate sentences in Arizona Territory and states of Con- 
necticut, Illinois (Joliet and Menard), Kansas, Michigan (State 
House of &>rrection and Branch Prison), Minnesota. New Yorii 
(Auburn, Sing Sing and Qinton), North Dakota. Oregcm, Pennsyl- 
vania (Eastern and Western Penitentiaries), Vermont, West \'ir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 

Those imprisoned under the indeterminate sentence are usually 
released upon parole, although the more refractory and confirowd 
criminals may be detained until they have served the maximum 
limit prescribed by statute for the offense. Who should be panned? 
Those who by their ability to keep the rules inside the prison give 
evidence of their ability to keep the law on the outside; who have 
by their life gained the confidence of the management, and whose 
release is not contrary to the public sense in the locality from which 
they came. Such prisoners may be released under supervision to 
test their ability to live as law-abiding citizens. While on parole 
tiiey must report rt»nthly to the institutiwi, stating how they hsvc 
spent their time and rrxin^. All of this must be certified to by tbe 
employer. 

The length of time which the state maintains supervisioa over a 
paroled man has more or less to do with his success- There is ooo- 
siderable variaticm in this particular. In some cases it b a fixed 
time, — for example, six months in the Elmira refbnnatory, seven 
months ill the Pennsylvania reformatory, nine months in the Illi- 
nois reformatory. Again, the law governing the institution reqtdrcs 
supervision untS the expiration of the maximum sentence, as in the 
Massachusetts reformatory at Concord, the New York rrfotmatories 
for women at Bedford and Albion. As a rule, however, a prisoner 
paroled under the indeterminate sentence law is given final dischaigc 
after about one year's trial under supervision. Generally the paroled 
prisoners are given by the state needed dothbtg, transportation and 
some cash to assbt them until they earn somethii^ for their own 
support. 
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In attempting to estimate the results of the indeterminate 
sentence law we naturaUy think first of the paroled men who have 
been able to keep the law. But the effect of the system b shown in 
otber ways. Public interest has been awakened, public sentiment 
has been developed, and the result b more humane consideratbn 
for the unfortunate and the offender. Special interest has been 
shown by the church, by colleges and universities, and by various 
dganizations and dubs. 

Another result is to be observed in the deterrent effect of the 
mdeterminate sentence. While the first offender may be released at 
the end of the minimum sentence, the average time of imprisonment 
h lengthened. The law has resulted in extending the time of im- 
prisonment of confirmed criminals. Those who formerly compro- 
mised with the ofiidak by pleading guilty to a minor offense and 
received a short sentence now are given an indeterminate sentence, 
and if their full hbtory b known, the probability b that they will 
serve the entire maximum sentence prescribed by law for the offense 
of which they are convicted. We find that when such persons are 
rdeased from prison they do ix>t want a railroad ticket to the place 
from which they were sentenced; they want transportation to some 
place without the state and generally leave expressing strong feelings 
against the law and avowing their intention of not being caught again 
in a state which has such a system. 

Endeavor has been made to gather herein accurate data from 
each institution in which the indeterminate sentence law b in force. 
From what has been secured it b possible to obtain a fuller statement 
than has yet been made, concerning the results of the law.^ 

In the twelve and one-half years ending September 30, 1909, 
4,8^ men were paroled from the Indiana reformatory and the In- 
diaru state prison. Between April 1, 1900, and November 30, 1909, 
160 women were paroled from the Indiana woman's prison. AU of 
these were released upon conditions which impose honest, law- 
abiding lives for a period of at least one year each. During the term 
of their parole they were visited from time to time by the state agents 
and they were required to make rq^ar written reports. 

The fdkywing tabulation contains the record of each of the 
three institutions rumed: 



^Sct Report of Committc* oa DischAiftd Prisooen, Procoediafi NatkMMl 
riitoa Ast ■, i9^Ut pi sn. 
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The methods followed by the various st 
af ter-care of prisoners are set forth in detail 
ments, which have been annpiled from infomi 
authorities of peaai and correctional institut 
debted to these officials for the assistance thus 

Alabama. — Sentences definite, with coi 
emor grants paroles at his discretion. Each 
given a suit of clothes and transporation hor 
lo buy food on the way. The state makes 
or to keep in touch with him after his dis 
there is little need of aid because of the i 
be found. In one county {Jefferson) dischai^ 
ferred by an agent to the place of their con' 
charged at the state farms or the place of bu< 
to whom they have been leased. Prisonei 
Negroes. The remainder are said to be " 
social positbn." 

Arizona. Territorial Prison, Florence- 
determinate sentences. Paroles are granted 
control to prisoners who have served one ye: 
may be represented by attorneys; they do 1 
No provision for after-care of either paroled o 
Both classes on leaving the institution are : 
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97.00 to f 10.00 in clothing and transportatbn for not to exceed 
350 miles. The indeterminate sentence law has been in opera- 
tion only four years. No parole officers. A good time law is in 
force. Up to October 31, 1909, only 39 had been paroled and none 
of these had been returned to the prison. 

. Arkansas. State Penitentiary, Little Rock.— Sentences defi- 
iiite» with commutation. Paroles granted by the penitentiary board. 
Prisoners are not allowed to appear before board, but may be repre- 
sented by an* attorney. No parole agents employed. Most of the 
prisoners are worked either by contractors or on the state farm. 
They are rdeSised at the place of their empbyment with 93.00 in 
cash and a suit of clothing. The state does not assist them in secur- 
mg work, but will recommend such as have nuide a good prison 
record. 

California. — ^Sentences to the two state prisons, Folsom and 
San Quentin, are definite, with commutation. Paroles granted by 
the state board of prison directors. No one who has previously 
served a term in a penal institution is digible. No attorney is heard 
in behalf of any prisoner and no oral solicitation of any kind is per- 
mitted. The office of state parole officer was created April 1, 1908, 
prior to which time few prisoners had been paroled. Prisoners must 
depend upon friends or relatives for help in finding work. They 
are hdd under supervisbn until the expiration of their sentence. 
Discharged prisoners are released at the institution door, with 
95.00 cash, a complete outfit of clothing and railroad fare to the 
place of their conviction. Friendly aid and oversight are extended 
by the California Prison Commission, also by the Society for the 
Friendless. 

CoLORAiX). State Reformatory, Buena Vista. — Operates under 
the indeterminate sentence law. Paroles granted by the board of 
commissioners. A prisoner may appear before the parole board if he 
wishes and he may also be represented by an attorney or other person. 
The state employs one parole officer for both the reformatory and the 
state prison. Paroled inmates on leaving the institution are given 
95.00 in cash, clothing and railroad fare to any point in the state and 
are required to report nnonthly thereafter for a year. During the 
two years ending November 30, 1908, 421 inmates of the Cobrado 
reformatory were, paroled, and these are classified as follows: Dis- 
charged from parole, 1 14; died while on parole, 3; returned for vio- 
latioo of parole, 19; resentenced while oh parole, 3; and on parole 
and parole vk)laton, December 1, 1906, aSa. 
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State Prison, Cuoo Gty.— Sentences I 
tenninaie. Paroles are granted by the gower 
permitted to appear in his own behalf or to 
attorney. The state parole officer finds worj 
in advance and visits them fiequendy tfaerea 
done for them. The parole period extends fe 
maximum sentence, the average being fxie > 
Prisoners who are serving defmite sentences ai 
tion. Thar time served, tbey are pvcn 95-o 
transportation to the place of their cxxivictioi 
at the railroad station. Sometimes work h fo 
arc not visited by the parole offico*. The G 
tioo and the sbte board ol charities and ooi 
and visit prisoners. Up to November 30, i 
been paroted. Of this number aD but 279 iv 
fbOows: Complied with the conditions of thd 
dtsdiaige. 269; died, 2; sentence expired di 
returned to prison, 1 10; ddnquent and at la 
339. The known delinquent constitute 13.5 
number paroled. 

GoNNEcncuT. Sute Prison, Wethersfi 
and indeterminate. Parole board grants | 
indeterminate sentena who have no criminal 
only ap>pear before the board. When not < 
warden endeavoR to find employment. Tho; 
an outfit of clothing and a suit case. Dischai 
addition a ticket to destination, but they ar 
door. Definite sentence prisoners are allowc 
found for them if possible but they are not vi: 
Prison Association, with offices at the state ca 
to ex-a)nvict5 and the secretary acts as parr 
desires it. 

From March 13, 19CQ, to June 12, [< 
paroled. Twenty-eight of these were still un 
date last mentioned; of 26 the maximum 
4 had received final discharge and there were 
were ddinquent. Ten of the latter had been 
and three u-ere at lai^ On September j 
paroled prisoners under supervision. Thes 
96,30^.09 and spent ^^,^3^26. Their savir 
to 1851^5. 
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FLOiUDiL — Definite sentences. State prisoners are dktributed 
in camps and are employed in turpentine farms and in phosphate 
mines, all above ground. The legislature of 1909 made provision 
for a central state prison where women, invalids and juvenile male 
prisoners will be maintained. At present the lessees of state prison- 
ers maintain two central hospitals for invalids and juveniles. All 
are under the immediate supervision of state inspectors who contin- 
ually travd f ipm camp Id camp. 

iDAHa State Prison, Boise. — Sentences definite. Paroles are 
granted by the board of prison commissioners. No parole agent is 
emptoyed, but the warden obtains work for the prisoners so released 
and the state gives them 1 10 in cash and 96.00 worth of clothes. The 
parole period lasts six months. Prisoners are entitled to good time. 
They are discharged in Boise with the same allowance made to paroled 
prisoners. 

Ilunois. State Reformatory, Pontiac — Indeterminate sen- 
tence. The board of managers grants paroles. Employment for not 
less than twelve mondis must be guaranteed. An inmate and his 
attorney may appear before the board. A state agent finds work and 
he visits as often as is possible. The parole period lasts nine months. 
Each paroled man receives |io, a suit of clothes and a railroad ticket 
to destirution. In the sixteen years ending September ^, 1908, 
5,700 men were so released. CX this number 3,679 received final 
discharge, 67 died, of 27 the maximum time of their sentence expired, 
and 109 were still reporting at the close of the period. Two hundred 
and sixty-two are unclassified and the remaining 1 ,556, or 27 per cent, 
violated their paroles. CX the latter number 787 were apprehended 
and returned to the institution and 769 are at large. 

State Prisons, Joliet and Menard. — Both definite and indeter- 
minate sentences are in effect The state board of pardons grants 
paroles.^ The prisoner and attorney may appear bdbre the board. 
Each institution has a parole agent Work b obtained for the paroled 
prisoner, who receives |io in money, a suit of clothes and transporta- 
tion Id destination. Parole period, twdve months. Visited by the 
parole agent when necessary. Prisoners serving a definite sentence 
are entitled to good time. They are released at the prison door with 
the same allowance that is made Id paroled prisoners. No provision 
for finding work for them, or visiting them. In the thirteen years 

^By a dtcbkMi of tbt Supremt Court of lUtnois, Ui Ftbroary. iqio^ tbt jpowm 
of tht paitrft board luvt botn modifttd: but tbt parolt tysttm rtmaint and tbt cast 
bM bttfli fftopciMd for aaotbtr btariag. — Emroa. 
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cnfii^ Sq>teniber jo, 1908, 3,988 prisonen 
pefutentiaiy at Jo&eC Tins number b *a 
3,488 ful6ned the conditions wfaidi entitled ti 
^ven final t&charee; ^ died; of two the 1 
duiing parole period; $$ were stiD under i 
mentioned; the remaining 1,389, or 35 per 
tlus ntimber 71$ were returned to tiw instil 
laige at tiie time of this report. 

FrcHn the penitentiary at Menard, 407 1 
the year ending December 31, 1909. Three 1 
discharge. 86 were ddincfuent, 4 died, 6 we 
instituticHis, a were returned oo a new ch 
reporting at the end of tiie year. The knov 
31 per cent. 

Indiana.— The indeterminate senten 
Indiana Refomtatoiy. JefferaonviDe, the 
Qty. and the Woman's Prison, Indianapolb 
of each institution grants paroles. The go 
dbcretkm grant paroles or pardons. Prist 
parole board in their own b^ialf, but are nc 
neys. Each institution has one or more aga 
for paroled prisonen and visit them frequ 
period, which u usually one year but may be 
receive a complete outfit of clothes and tnu 
of clothes, I5.00 in cash and transportation 
parole must serve the full maximum time ] 
offense committed. Discharged women are 
or one which has been found for them by tl 
given a complete outfit of clothing and an ef 
for them. Discharged men are given a suit 
transportation and are released at the raili 
makes no provision for further care. Sonn 
state prison authorities to find work for 
they desire it The Rescue Mission, Indian: 
Iowa. — ^An indeterminate sentence la 
formatory at Anamosa and the state priso 
recently enacted. Parole is granted by th 
The rules require that, before applying for 
have served a period of eleven months unles 
is two years or less, in which case he may app 
(^ six months. Employment for a term n 
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must be guaranteed. The board permits both the prisoner himsdf 
and his representative to appear before it The secretary of die 
board acts as parole agent. He assists prisoners to find employment 
and visits them afterward if necessary. Paroled prisoners are given 
transportation to the place of their employment, a suit of clothes and 
from ^.00 to 15.00 in money, and are held under supervision for at 
least one year. 

Discharged prisoners leaving the penitentiary at Fort Madison 
are given a suit of clothes and are released at the station with a 
ticket to their destination and |$.oo in cash. Those who are dis- 
charged from the reformatory at Anamosa receive the same as is 
allowed paroled prisoners and are released at the institution door. 
The state does nothing further for them. There are no prisoners' 
aid societies. In both the penitentiary and the reformatory, prison- 
ers are entitled to good time. On November 18, 1909, the secretary 
of the board of parole submitted the following figures concerning 
those on parole from both the state prison and the reformatory who 
had reported for one year or more since the time the law went into 
effect: Whole number on parole, 60, of whom 33 have received final 
discharge; one committed suicide; one had his sentence commuted 
by the governor and 14 were still under supervision. The remaining 
I a, or 20 per cent, were delinquent Seven of the latter had been 
returned to the institutions and five had absconded. The earnings 
of these prisoners while on parole amounted to $25750.41 and their 
expenes to $17,486.91, leaving a balance of |8,2^.5a 

Kansas. State Penitentiary, Lansing. — Both definite and inde- 
terminate sentences. The parole board considers all applications 
for parole and recommends to the governor, who nearly always follows 
the recommendation. Attorneys, friends of prisoners and the pris- 
oner himself, may appear before the parole board. Employment 
for twelve months must be guaranteed. Parole ofTicer visits paroled 
prisoners. The parole period usually lasts ten or twelve months. 
Each paroled or discharged prisoner receives a suit of clothes and a 
sum of money. Good behavior earns a commutation of sentence. 
The Society for the Friendless aids friendless ex-convicts. Condi- 
tional pardons have been granted by the governor since 1899 and 
parcdes under the indeterminate sentence law since 19(9. Altogether 
there were released up to October 9, 19091 a total of 840 prisoners 
who are classified by the institution as follows: Received final dis- 
charge, 553; died, la; went. insane, 1; still on parole, 115; delin- 
quent, 160. Of the delinquents all but 66 were apprehended and 
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reincarcerated. The deGnquent coQStitute i< 
number omditkinally released. 

State Industrial RefcHinatory, Hutdii 
the indeterminate sentence law. Inmates 
managers after twelve months in the instituti 
The board hears both prisoners and attonw) 
work and visits as often as possible. The f 
twelve months to two years. On leaving the 
prisoner receives a sum of money. Dischar] 
money and are released at the railroad stati 
them and they are visted. 

Kentucky. — State Penitentiary, Fran 
Eddyville. Sentences definite, with commut 
of prison commissioners grants paroles. A 
oner are permitted to appear before it. A p 
nothing friMn the state. Must depend upoi 
employment. There b no parole ofRcer. C 
given a suit of clothes, transportation home 
released at the railroad station. Nothing ft 
by the state. Aid is extended by the Sod 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana. — ^The penitentiary systen 
Baton Rouge, four state farms and several 
senteitces, with commutation. Prisoners a: 
employment, with clothing and (;.oo cash. 
Association, New Orleans, extends aid. 

Maine. State Prison, Thomaston. — C 
commutation. No paroles are granted. P 
at the institution door, with suitable clothing 
Work is found for them when possible, bu 
Necessary aid is extended by the Portland I 

Maryland. State Prison. Baltimore.- 
wtth commutation. No parole system. Ha^ 
a prisoner is discharged at the institution d< 
clothes, also money if he needs it. Prisoners 
money earned at over-work. At the Marylai 
Jessups, all sentences are definite, with con 
prisoners are released at the railroad station 
whatever frwn the state. The Maryland I 
Baltimore, assists ex-convicts. 

Massachusetts.— Since the first of Jan 
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ments to the State Prison, Charlestown, have been for minimuni and 
maximum terms, and if the conduct is good, a prisoner b released af 
the end of the minimum term as a matter of course. At the Reforma- 
tory» Concord, and at the Reformatory Prison for Wcrnien, Sherbom, 
the sentences are indeterminate, with a maximum term of live years 
in cases of felony. The prison commissioners issue permits to be at 
liberty, but in the case of the state prison a permit cannot be granted 
before the expiration of the minimum term fixed by the court. No 
prisoners are granted final discharge before the expiration of their 
maximum term. Prisoners may appear before the parole board and 
sometimes are allowed an attorney. Four state agents find work for 
paroled prisoners when it is not otherwise provided, and they vi^ 
them whenever necessary. Both discharged and paroled prisoners 
are given whatever in the opinion of the agent will help them most, 
such as board, clothing, tools, transportation or money. Prisoners 
who do not earn a parole must serve the maximum time of their 
sentence and are then released at the institution door. If possible, 
work is found for them. 

Three organizations in Boston aid ex-convicts: The Massachu- 
setts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts, the Massachusetts 
Prison Associatkm and the John Howard Industrial Home. 

The prison commissioners have furnished the following figures 
concerning prisoners released from October i, 1907, to September yo, 
1906: 



Wholt ■umber givea pennits to bt at 
Kbtrty 
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The percentage of unsatisfactory cases is as folkiws: State Prison, 4; 
Reformatory* 17; Reformatory Prison for Women, 41. 

Michigan. State Prison* Jackson* and Sute Reformatory, 
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lonta. — ^Sentences indeterminate. State House of Correction and 
Branch Prison, Marquette. — Both definite and indeterminate sen- 
tences. Paroles are granted in some cases by the governor, in others 
by the advisory board of pardons. A good time law ts also in effect. 
Convicts serving a third term are debarred from both the good time 
and the parok law. Prisoners may be paroled at the expiration of 
the minimum sentence fixed by the court, which by law cannot be 
less than six months. A prisoner himself is always heard by the 
parole board; attorneys permitted but not encouraged. No part^ 
agents are employed. However, no prisoner is paroled until some 
responsible person, not a relative, has agreed to act as his "first 
friend and adviser." An outfit of clothing is given each convict on 
leaving. The parole period'varies from one month to four years, 
averaging usually about one year. 

All discharged prisoners are released at the institution door with 
an allowance of clothing, transportation and a small sum of money. 
No after-care is extended. In the four years ending December 31, 
1908, ^69 prisoners were paroled from the state prison at Jackson. 
Final discharge was granted to 160 of these, two died and on the date 
mentioned 1 1 7 were still reporting. The remaining 90. or 24 per cent, 
were delinquent. Of this number 60 have been reincarcerated and of 
30 the whereabouts were unknown. 

The State Reformatory at Ionia, from September, igcq, to 
January i, 1910, paroled 1,161 prisoners. This number is accounted 
for as follows: Served parole and received final discharge, 651 ; died 
while on parole, 19; still under supervbion, 331; delinquent and 
returned to the reformatory, 134; delinquent and at targe, 136. 
The delinquent constitute 23 per cent of the whole number paroled. 
The earnings of the men while on parole amounted to ^00,000; the 
expenses were 1270,000, and the savings, ¥130,000. 

Minnesota. State Reformatory, St. Qoud. — Sentences inde- 
terminate. 

State Prison, Stillwater, — Sentences definite, with commuta- 
tion, also indeterminate. Paroles granted by the state board of 
control. No state prison convict on a definite sentence may be 
paroled who has been previously convicted of a felony; he must have 
served at least one-half his full term not reckoning good time; if 
serving a life sentence, he must have served 35 years less the diminu- 
tion which would have been allowed for good conduct had his sentence 
been for 35 years, and then may be released only by the unanimous 
consent in writing of the members of the board of pardons. The 
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prisoner may appear before parole board; no attorneys. A state 
agent for each institution finds work for and visits paroled prisoners. 
The parole period is not often less than a year and sometimes 
much longer. State prison convicts on definite sentence who are 
paroled remain under supervision until the expiration of their sen- 
tence. Paroled prisoners are given necessary clothing and some 
money. 

Prisoners discharged from the reformatory receive the same 
allowance as b made to paroled prisoners. Those discharged from 
the state prison are released at the prison door, with good serviceable 
clothes, $35 in money and their earnings. The state maintains no 
further supervision over them. 

Between July 1, 1893, and July 31, 1908, ^4 men were paroled 
from the state prison. These were accounted for as follows: re- 
caved final discharge, 666; returned to institution, 162; delinquent 
and at large, 22; died, 12; still reporting, 72. The unsatisfactory 
cases numbered 1841, or 20 per cent of the ^i^iole number paroled. 
From August 1, 1902, to December 31, 1909, the reformatory paroled 
765 inmates. CX thb number, 343 received final discharge, 329 were 
delinquent, $ died, the time of 9 expired, 78 were still reporting at the 
latter date,*i was pardoned, 2 were recommitted, 6 were transferred 
to the prison. The 329 delinquent constitute 43 per cenL All but 
48 of these were apprehended. 

Mississippi. State Prison. — Consists of four farms with a main 
office at Jackson. All sentences definite, with good time allowance. 
No prisoners are paroled. Released at railroad station, with |io 
and a suit of clothes. Nothing further done for them. 

Missouri. State Penitentiary, Jefferson Gty.— Sentences defi- 
nite, with commutation. Prisoners may be paroled by the pardon 
attorney. The parole period is for no specified time. Paroled pris- 
oners are given transportation to the place of their conviction. 
Discharged prisoners are released at the prison door, with I5.00 in 
cash and transportation to the place of thdr conviction. In case of 
"second timers" only transportation is given. Nothing further b 
done by the state. Aid is extended by the Society for the Friendless. 

Montana. State Prison, Deer Lodge.— Sentences definite, with 
commutation. A few convicts are paroled by the prison commis- 
sioners after serving half their time or after thirteen years in prison 
if thar term is for 25 years or for life. Paroled prisoners are required 
to remain within the state and to report monthly. No parole agent 
is emptoyed. Prisoners find work for themsdvet. Both paroled 
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and discharged prisoners receive clothing and $^ 
the institution. The former are held under i 
end of their sentence less the allowance for gocxl 
rdeased at the railroad station and nothing mon 
the state. i 

Nebraska. State Penitentiary. Lincdn.- 
with commutation. The governor grants parole 
appear in a prisoner's behalf, but not the prisone 
gives nothing whatever to a paroled convict, 
however, receive f^.oo and a suit of clothes. No 
Nevada. State Prison, Carson Qty.— De 
commutation. Paroles granted by a parole bo 
permitted to appear in a prisoner's behalf. Woi 
The parole period lasts until the sentence would 
that time prisoners receive $3$ in cash. If nece; 
sum is allowed at the time parole is granted. 
ate released at the prison office with $25 cash 
done for them. 

New Hampshire. State Prison, Concord 
minate, also definite, with commutation. Pard 
governor and council on recommendation of 
prisoners nor their attorneys being permitted 
parole agent finds work when possible and visi 
state gives not exceeding fro in money and ne* 
and dischai^ed prisoners. The parole period t 
the maximum term. A parole law was enact 
the law was made more effective. In 1909 it w: 
created for the first time a parole officer. Thi 
custody of all paroled prisoners, and the result; 
before. 

Discharged prisoners are released at the j 
found for them when possible, but they are not vi 
is extended by the Prisoners* Aid Association, 
New Jersey. State Reformatory, Rah 
sentences. Paroles are granted by the par 
prisoner himself is heard and in special cases i 
agent finds work for and visits paroled men, u 
The parole period is one year. Each paroled p 
a suit of clothes, a hat and a pair of shoes, 
eam a parole receive the same allowance of mor 
their lime expires, are released at the reformatoi 
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cmre b given them. In the eight years ending September 17, 1909* 
a total of 1,453 men received paroles and their record at the dose of 
the period stood as follows: received final discharge, 687; returned 
to institution, 229; delinquent and at larg^, 71; died, 32; time ex- 
pired, 51 ; still reporting, 383. The 300 delinquent cases constituted 
ai per cent of the whole number paroled. 

State Prison, Trenton. — Definite sentences, with commutation* 
License to be at large b granted by the court of pardons. A prisoner 
may plead hb own cause, but no attorney or other representative b 
permitted to appear. The state parole agent endeavors to procure 
suitable environment and employment for him, and vbits him 
thereafter. Paroled prisoners receive a. suit of clothes on leaving the 
institution but no money. They are hdd under supervision untfl 
their term expires. Discharged prisoners are released at the prison 
door, with a suit of clothes and I5.00 in money. The New Jersey 
State Charities Aid Association btf riends them. 

New Mexico. Territorial Prison, Santa FL — Definite sentences, 
with commutation. A few paroles are granted by the governor and 
the board of penitentiary commissioners. If the conditions justify 
it, a prisoner is permitted to appear in hb own behalf a^d also to have 
an attorney. No parole agents are employed. The parole period 
lasts until the sentence expires. Discharged prisoners are released 
at the railway station, with I5.00 in cash, a suit of citizen's outer 
clothing and a railroad ticket to the place of their conviction. The 
Society for the Friendless finds employment and aids needy famQies. 
An indeterminate sentence and parole law went into effect July 1, 
1909. 

New York. — Young women offenders are sent to the State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford and the House of Refuge at 
Albion; older women to the woman's department of the state prison 
at Auburn. Young men are sent to the New York State Reformatory 
at Elmira and the Eastern State Reformatory at Napanoch; older 
men to the state prisons at Ossining (Sing Sing), Auburn and Danne- 
mora. 

New York State Reformatory for Women, Bedford, and West- 
em House of Refuge for Women, Albion. — Sentences are indeter^ 
minate. The maximum period of detention b fixed by law at three 
years and there b no minimunu Paroles are granted by the board of 
managers on the recommendation of the superintendont. It b the 
rule not to permit either attorneys or prisoners to appear. The state 
employs one parole agent for each institution and employes do con- 
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siderabk parole work. Employment b usuaUy arranged for from 
the superintendent's office, the parole officer investigating places and 
homes. Supervision is maintained until the expiration of the three- 
year sentence. On leaving the institution each paroled woman is 
given necessary transportation, clothing and in some cases roooqr. 
No good time law is in force. The institution at Bedford was opened 
May 1 1. 1901 , and from that time to September 30, 1908, 440 women 
were released on parole. Of that number 247 received final disdiarge; 
5 died and 75 were under supervision at the close of the period. The 
delinquent numbered 1 13, or 25 per cent. Sixty-five of these were 
apprehended and returned to the institution and 48 were still at laige 
at the time of the report. 

New York State Reformatory, Elmirai, and Eastern State Re- 
formatory, Napanoch. — ^Sentences indeterminate. Paroles granted 
by the board of managers on superintendent's recommendation. 
No attorneys are permitted to appear before the parok board, 
but the prisoner himself b heard. The state employs two parole 
agents. Local police officers also act in this capacity. Occasionally 
work is found for a paroled man before he leaves the institution; but 
ordinarily he secures it through correspondence or with the hdp of 
rdatives or friends. Discharged prisoners are released at the rail- 
road station, with |i 5 and a suit of dothes, and the state gives them 
no further care. Two assodatkxis aid the institution in the supers 
vision of prisoners. They are the Prisoners' Aid Assodatkni of New 
York, located in New York City, and the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

The Elmira Reformatory in the thirty-three years prior to 
September 30, 1908, paroled 12,059 men. The superintendent writes 
that he has no definite data as to the number paroled during this 
time who have received final discharge nor the number delinquent for 
the same period who have not been returned to the institution. 
Nine hundred and ninety-three men who violated their paroles were 
returned. In a paper read before the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1907, the superin- 
tendent made this statement: "Going back over the records, 1,000 
cases have been tabulated remote enough to determine the results 
for a period of years. It was found that 76 per cent had maintained 
themselves in such a manner as not to have been again sentenced to 
prison."* 

The reformatory at Napanoch makes the following report: 

• Proceedings Nitionil Conference of Charities tLnd Correction, igoj, page 90. 
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From October'i, 1906, to December 28, 1909, 669 men were paroled, 
of which number 321 received final discharge, 3 died and 153 were 
stin reporting on the last date mentioned. There were 193 delinquent, 
of whom 86 were apprehended and 107 escaped. These delinquents 
constitute 29 per cent of the whole number paroled. 

State PrisonSrOssining, Auburn and Dannemora. — Sentences to 
the three state prisons are both definite and indeterminate. Prisoners 
serving a definite sentence are entitled to good time; those serving 
indeterminate sentences may be paroled by the board of pande for 
state prisons when their minimum sentence expires. An applica- 
tion for pande must be made by the prisoner himself. Vndtr the 
law the board is prohibited from considering any other form of appli- 
cation or petition. The state employs one parole agent for each 
prison. In some cases he finds work for paroled prisoners before they 
are released. If a man reports regularly he is not visited until just 
before the end of his parole period, whidi lasts one year. If he does 
not report or b suspected, the officer goes to see him. Each paroled 
or discharged prisoner b given clothing, a ticket, I15 cash and hb 
earnings. At the expiration of their terms the latter are released 
at the prison door and the state's supervision thereupon ceases. Aid 
b extended when necessary by the Prison Association of New York 
and the Volunteers of America, both k>cated in New York Qty. 

The state prison department reports that 2,313 prisoners have 
been paroled from Auburn, Sing Sing and Qinton prisons, of whom 
616 have been discharged by commutatkxi, 479 by expiration of 
sentence and 409 by the parole board; 407 were delinquent, of whom 
all but 219 have been returned to prison; 402 were at large in good 
standing October, 1909. The 407 delinquents constitute 17 per cent 
of the whole number paroled. 

North Carouna. State Prison, Raleigh. — Sentences definite, 
with commutation. The governor grants conditional pardons. An 
api^icant for pardon must advertise for thirty days that hb ap|4ica- 
tion b pending. The governor hears all cases, lawyers on both sides 
appearing btfore him. Each discharged prisoner b furnished a rail- 
road ticket to the county where he was convicted or one less dbtant 
which he may designate, and he b compelled to take passage. The 
price of the ticket b deducted from hb commutation money if there 
be any. No effort b made by the state to find work or visit. The 
secretary of the state board of public charities has made thb state- 
ment : " I depk>re the fact that so little b done for the discharged 
prisoner. The conditkms for white prisonen and for oolorad 
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prisoners are not the same. The white man has much the worst of 
it all the way through. Our people argue that he b white and there- 
fore should have known better. It is no trouble for the Negro to get 
work. The question is not asked whether he has been on the diain 
gang. Farm labor b in demand." 

North Dakota. State Penitentiary, Grove. — Both definite 
and indeterminate sentences, with commutation. The indetermi- 
nate sentence law was passed recently. Paroles are granted 1^ a board 
composed of three institutkxi officers and one other person chosen 
by the board of trustees. This body b called the boaurd of experts. 
Notice of the inmate's intention to make application for parole must 
be published in at least one newspaper in the county where he was 
convicted. No attorney is permitted, but the prisoners may appear. 
A paroled inmate b f umbhed transportation, a suit of clothes and a 
sum of money. Parole period b indefinite. Parole officer visits. 
Discharged prisoners are released at the penitentiary door with a 
suit of clothes, railway ticket and 125. No provision for their 
after-care. 

Ohio. Penitentiary, Columbus. — ^Sentences are definite, with 
commutation. The parole law provides that the board of managers 
may grant paroles to persons imprisoned under sentence other than 
for murder in the first or second degnt who have served the minimum 
term prescribed by law for the crime committed and who have not 
previously been convicted of fekmy. It also provides for the parole 
of prisoners sentenced for murder in the first or second degree who 
have served twenty-five full years of their term. The application for 
parole must be endorsed by the warden and chaplain and notice of 
it must appear for three consecutive weeks in two papers of opposite 
politics in the county from which the prisoner was sentenced. The 
law further provides that no petition or other form of application 
shall be entertained by the managers and that no attorneys or out- 
side persons shall be allowed to appear before them. A prisoner's 
application for parole must be accompanied by a guarantee of em- 
ployment. Each paroled prisoner b visited once a month by a parole 
agent until the expiration of his sentence. He receives nothing from 
the state in the way of clothing or money. Discharged prisoners 
are furnished clothing, a railroad ticket and ^5.00 and are released at 
the railway station. No state provision for after-care, but they are 
befriended by the Volunteers of America and the Salvation Army. 
Ohio. State Reformatory, Mansfield. — Sentences are indeter- 
minate. Prisoners are paroled by the board of managers. Attorneys 
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or Other persons are not permitted to appear in behalf of prisoners* 
but in every instance the prisoner himself b given a hearing. The 
reformatory has three field officers, the state being divided into three 
districts. If not otherwise provided, the field officer secures employ- 
ment. He also visits those on parole, as a rule once a month. The 
parole period b usually one year. Minors, however, are not released 
until they reach their majority. Each paroled man receives clothing, 
transportation to hb home, and if he has no earnings to hb credit, he 
b given I5.00 in cash. Inmates leaving the institution average 
about I15 in pocket. From October ao, 1896^ to October i, 1909, 
3,515 men were paroled. By the latter date, 3/)90 of these men 
having fulfilled the conditions of their parole were given final dis- 
charge; 24 had died; of 16 the maximum sentence had expired and 
512 were still on parole. The remaining 873, or 35 per cent, were de- 
linquent. All but 333 of the latter had been apprehended and re- 
turned to the institution. 

Oklahoma. State Penitentiary, McAlester. — ^Sentences definite, 
with commutation. The governor grants paroles to some prisoners 
who report for a year. Attorneys are permitted to appear, but the 
prisoner b not. Nothing b given paroled prisoners. Discharged 
prisoners receive new clothes, |i6 and their railroad fare. They are 
released at the penitentiary door, and no after<are b extended, 
either by the state or any private organization. 

Oregon. State Penitentiary, Salem. — Both definite and in- 
determinate sentences, with commutation. Those serving an in- 
determinate sentence may be paroled by the governor at any time 
after the minimum sentence expires. No attorney b permitted to 
appear. A state agent finds work for and vbits paroled inmates, 
llie length of the parole period varies from twelve to twenty-four 
months. Each paroled or discharged man receives clothing and 
I5.00 in cash. Nothing further b done for them by the state, but the 
Oregon Prisoners' Aid Society extends aid. From May, 1906^ to 
October 30, 1909, 53 prisoners were paroled, of whom 13 have re- 
ceived final discharge and 36 were still under supervision at the time 
of the report. Fourteen, or 36 per cent, were delinquent ; seven of 
the latter have been apprehended and returned and of the other seven 
the whereabouts are unknown. 

Pennsylvania. Industrial Reformatory, Huntingdon. — Inde- 
terminate sentence. Paroles granted by the board of managers. 
Neither an attorney nor a prisoner b permitted to appear before it. 
No parole agent. Inmates arrange for employment by correspond- 
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ence. Their parole period lasts seven months. On leaving die 
institution, paroled or discharged prisoners receive a suit of dotho 
and a gratuity of I5.00 if going within fifty miles, or f 10 if going 
farther. Discharged prisoners are released at railroad station; there 
is no further supervision. The foHowing facts are available concero- 
ing inmates paroled in the eight years ending December 31, 1907: 
total paroled 1,713. of whom 1^51 received final discharge, 161 
were returned to the institution, 76 were delinquent and at large and 
25 had been located in other prisons. The unsatisfactory cases, nuoH 
bering 262, constitute 1 5 per cent of the whole number paroled in 
the eight years mentioned. 

Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburg^; Eastern State Peiu- 
tentiary, Philadelphia. — Both definite and indeterminate sentences, 
with commutation. The respective boards of inspectors (trustees) 
grant paroles. The application for parole must be accompanied 
by the recommendation of the warden and chaplain and a guar- 
antee of employment. No oral or other argument or correspond- 
ence by an attorney or other representative is allowed in a prisoner's 
behalf. Parole ofRcers are employed. New law; no prisoners have 
so far been paroled. 

Discharged prisoners are released at the institution door with 
from ^5.00 to |io in cash. No system of after<are. Ex-convicts 
are befriended by the Pennsylvania Prison Society, the Protestant 
Episcopal Qty Mission, the Home of Industry and the American 
Society for Visiting dtholic Prisoners, all in Philadelphia. 

Rh6de Island. State PriscMi, Howard. — Definite sentences 
with commutation. No parole system. Discharged prisoners are 
released at the prison door with a suit of clothes and ¥5.00 in cash. 
Nothing further is done for them. A Prisoners' Aid Society for 
women only is located at Edgewood. 

South Carolina. State Prison, Columbia. — Sentences definite, 
with commutation. A parole system has been in operation since 
March, 1909. Paroles are granted by the governor, who permits an 
attorney to appear before him in a prisoner's behalf, but not the 
prisoner himself. No parole agent. Prisoners usually find work for 
themselves. The state gives them nothing when they leave the 
prison. As a rule the parole period lasts for the balance of the sen- 
tence. Discharged prisoners are released at the railroad station, 
receiving clothing and transportation home. No provision for aiding 
ex-convicts. 

South Dakota. State Prison, Sioux Falls. — Sentences definite. 
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with commutation. Paioles are granted by the state board of 
charities and the governor. A prisoner is entitled to apply for parole 
after he has served one-half his sentence. Attorneys are permitted 
to appear in a prisoner's behalf but not the prisoner himself. A state 
agent finds work for and visits paroled prisoners. Both paroled 
and discharged convicts are given I5.00 in cash and |io in clothes. 

Tennessee. State Prison, Nashville; Brushy Mountain Branch 
Prison, Petros. — Definite sentences, with commutation. No parole 
system. Discharged prisoners are given clothing, a small cash 
allowance and transportation to the place of their convicrion and are 
rdeased at the institution door. Nothing is done for them after- 
wards. 

Texas. — The penitentiary system of Texas is divided into two 
prisons, located at Huntsville and Rusk, five state farms and several 
forces employed by contract on railroads and farms and in mines. 
Definite sentences, with commutation ; released at place of employ- 
ment; receive suit of clothes, I5.00 and transportation home. Peni- 
tentiary board given authority to parole meritorious convicts who 
have served not less than one-fourth of their time, provided that equab 
two years. Notice of the filing of a recommendation for parole by 
the prison officials must be published one or more times in a news- 
paper in the county from which the prisoner was sentenced. No 
petition or application for release is considered by the parole board. 
Attorneys and other persons aine not permitted to appear before it. 
Paroled convicts are entitled to restoration to citizenship by the 
governor at the end of the term for which sentenced. The Society 
for the Friendless, located at Dallas, furnishes aid to ex-convicts 
when needed. 

Utah. State Prison, Salt Lake Qty.— Only definite sentences 
with reduction for good conduct. Discharged prisoner released at 
prison door; receives a suit of clothes and not to exceed I35 in cash. 
State board of pardons may grant conditional release on parole after 
the expiration of the minimum time prescribed by law for the offense. 
Both prisoners and attorneys permitted before the board. Empk>y- 
ment must be found by the prisoner or his friends. No supervision 
by state. Parole period extends to end of sentence. A paroled 
man receives on release a suit of clothes and I5.00 to 1 10 in money. 
Vermont. State Prison, Windsor; State House of Correctkm, 
Rutland. — Sentences to the former are both definite and indetermin- 
ate and to the latter indeterminate. Commutation of sentence 
granted for good behavk>r. Each prisoner at the time of his dis- 
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charge is entitled to a sum of money equal to f 1.00 for every month of 
perfect record, said sum not to exceed f 100. Released at the in- 
stitution door. No provision for subsequeiR overset. No pfi»- 
oners' aid societies in the state. 

That part of the indeterminate sentence law of 1898 wUch es- 
tablished a parole system has since been declared unconstitutional* 
but the mtent of the law has been carried out by the governor, la 
considering paroles he receives attorneys and sometimes prisonen 
themsdves. All paroled prisoners are hdd on parole to the end of 
their maximum term under the supervision of probation officen, of 
whom there is one in each county in the state. They are given no 
oflfidal hdp in obtaining employment and are not visted. In the 
ten years endmg October i, 1908, 320 mm were paroled from the 
house of correction at Rutland, but no statistics of their subsequent 
history are available, except that in that time only 13 were returned 
to the institution for violation of their parole. 

Virginia. Penitentiary, Richmond. — ^Sentences definite, widi 
commutation. When a prisoner beconies eligible for parole, he is 
furnished means to communicate with his family or friends, with a 
view of securing employment. Paroles are granted by the board of 
directors. Neither the prisoner nor an attorney is permitted to 
appear before the board. No parole agent. On leaving the instito* 
tion the prisoner receives a suit of clothes and from |3.oo to f 10 in 
cash and is held under supervision for the remainder of the term of 
his sentence. The same allowance of clothing and cash is made to 
discharged prisoners. They are released at the railway station and 
nothing further is done for them. The Ex-prisoners' Aid Associa- 
tion, located at Richmond, extends aid when needed. 

Washington. Penitentiary, Walla Walla. — Sentences indeter- 
minate. The penitentiary board issues paroles. No parole is 
granted to any prisoner who has served a previous term in any prison 
or who is serving sentence in this for treason or murder. The parole 
board permits attorneys to appear in a prisoner's behalf, also the 
prisoner himself. Two parole agents are employed. Paroled pris- 
oners are furnished necessary clothing when they leave the institu- 
tion and work is found for them. They are held under supervision 
not less than six months. Prisoners received prior to the enactment 
of the indeterminate sentence law are entitled to commutation. Dis- 
charged prisoners are equipped with necessary clothing, ¥5.00 in 
cash and transportation as far as the point from which they were 
sentenced and are released at the prison door. The state maintains 
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no further oversight of them. The Pacific Coast Redemption Society, 
Seattle, extends aid. In the fourteen months ending September 30^ 
1908, 1 1 5 prisoners were paroled; 37 of these were released by com* 
mutation of sentence; the time of 48 expired, i died, 2 escaped 
and one who violated his parole was returned to the institution. 
The remaining 26 were still on parole at the dose of the period. These 
115 men while on parole earned 1140,845*98, an average per month 
per man of 1149.6a 

State Reformatory, Monroe. — Indeterminate sentences. A 
prisoner who has at least 360 days' clear record in the institution and 
the guarantee of honorable employment b eligible to parole by the 
board of managers and the superintendent. For employment he 
must depend upon himself, his friends or friends of the institution. 
No attorney b permitted to appear before the parole board, but the 
prisoner b. He b allowed transportation to the place of employ- 
ment, clothing and I5.00 in money and b held under supervision not 
less than one year. The institution has been in exbtence but a short 
time and very few of its inmates have been paroled. It b the plan 
to employ parole agents when the conditions warrant it. Only four 
men had been paroled up to November 4, 1909.. 

West Virginia. State Penitentiary, Moundsville. — Both defi- 
nite and indeterminate sentences, with commutation. The governor 
may parole any convict imprisoned under any other than a life sen* 
tence who has served the minimum term provided by law for the 
crime for which he was convicted, provided he has not previously 
served two terms of imprisonment in any penal institution for felony. 
Each applicant for a parole must cause notice of hb intention to be 
published at least twice in some newspaper in the county in which he 
was convicted. The employment of attorneys by convicts b dis- 
couraged, but letters from friends giving information may be filed 
for consideration. No parole agents are employed. Work b found 
by the prisoners themselves or by their friends. Sometimes prison 
offidab assbt. Employment must be guaranteed before they leave 
the institution. The parole period b sixteen months. A paroled 
prisoner receives nothing from the state. Discharged prisoners are 
given a ticket to their home, a complete outfit of clothes and a little 
money if they have none. There b no prisoners' aid society in thb 
state. 

Wisconsin. State Prison, Waupun. — Definite sentences with 
oommutatkm. First offenders who have served one-half their 
maximum term, not reckoning the allowance for good behavkv, art 
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eligible to parole. A law recently enacted provides for the pank 
of those previously convicted and of life prisoners who have served 
16 years 3 months. Paroles are granted by the state board of oon- 
troL The board permits a parole applicant to appear before h, but 
no attorney. Prisoners or their friends must arrange for emplqymefil 
and the surroundings must be approved by the state parok oflBoer 
before the convict b released. Each paroled convict is given dotb- 
tng, transportation and his earnings. He b hdd under supervision 
for the balance of hb term. Discharged prisoners are rdeased at the 
institution door with the same allowance of money, clothing* etc* 
as b made to paroled prisoners. No help b extended them thereafter 
dther by the state or any private organization. 

State Reformatory, Green Bay. — Operates under an inde- 
terminate sentence law which b so worded that in effect it provides 
for a definite sentence for the maximum period prescribed by statute 
for the offense committed.^ Commutation of sentence b granted. 
Paroles are granted by the state board of control, generally not before 
one year has been served. The ndes require that a parole guardian 
and a place of employment be guaranteed. No attorney b permitted 
to appear before the parole board but the prisoner hirnsdf b heard. 
A state parole agent finds employment for paroled prisoners before 
their release and visits them every two or three months afterwards. 
Each paroled man b given a portion of the money coming to him from 
wages allowed him in confiiiement. He b held on parole until the 
expiration of his sentence unless sooner released by the governor. 
Discharged prisoners are released, sometimes at the institution door, 
sometimes at the railway station, All that they have saved from 
the wages earned in the institution is paid them and nothing more b 
done for them either by the state or any private organization. The 
institution opened with 28 inmates on August i, 1898. Up to July 1, 
1909, 369 inmates had been paroled; 13 of thb number had received 
final discharge; 17 died; the maximum sentence of 243 expired and 
36 remained under supervbion at the time of the report. Sixty, or 
16 per cent, proved delinquent; 37 of the latter had been returned 
to the institution and of 33 the whereabouts are unknown. 

Wyoming. State Penitentiary, Rawlins. — Both definite and 
indeterminate sentences. The "good time" law authorizes a re- 
duction of the former for good behavior and prisoners serving under 
the latter may be paroled. Both paroled and discharged prisoners 
receive a suit of clothes and I5.00 each on leaving the institution. 

* Report State Board of Control, 1904, p. 41a. 
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THE RELEASED PRISONER 

No provkion for aftercare. The indeterminate sentence law was 
enacted by the legislature of 1909. The rules adopted by the state 
board of pardons, to which body applications for parole are made, 
provide that no parole will be granted to any prisoner who has been 
returned from parole as a delinquent, who hai served a previous term 
in any penitentiary, who has not served hb minimum sentence, or 
who has violated any of the rules of the penitentiary within six 
months prior to hb application. The board must also have satis- 
factory evidence that arrangements have been made for honorable 
and u^ul employment. 

In conclusion the following observations may be made: 
There are two forms of sentence: (1) indeterminate; (2) defi- 
nite. Prisoners are as a rule (1) paroled — released conditionally 
under supervbion, or (2) unconditionally discharged. Paroles of 
prisoners under definite sentences are granted as a matter of clemenqr 
by the executive or board of pardons, or special legislative authori^ 
to grant such paroles may be given the parole board of the institution. 
Thb was the case in Indiana when the provbbns of the indeterminate 
sentence law were applied to prisoners who before had been sentenced 
for definite terms. 

The fruit of the prison b in the men and women it turns out. 
Is the fruit good or bad ? How many can be returned to self-support- 
ing, law-abiding life? 

A prison or reformatory may be clean, well organized, wdl 
administered, and show wdl, yet it may do little in preparing its 
inmates to keep out of prison hereafter. That b the fruit of such an 
institution. Fruit b what we want. 

Why should we help the discharged prisoner ? Not because he 
b a criminal and has been a prisoner, but because he b a man and 
needs help. That b the unselfish reason. Proper after-care of the 
discharged prisoner b right for the protection of society. That b 
the selfish reason. 

In some of our states where the statbtics have been kept, they 
show that from 75 to 80 per cent had no trade when convicted. 
How b it when they are released ? If in the prison they are taught 
industry, self-control, sobriety and to save something of their earn- 
ings, there b some hope for our efforts. 

While the men and women who are discharged from our prisons 
should be aided, what b done for them should be to help them to hdp 
themselves. As a rule they should be helped by giving them work. 

p8 



Employment and personal friendship are the things most needed. 
Valuable hints may be had from charity organization society mettw 
ods. Their motto, "Not alms, but a friend," b one fitting for this 
work. 

Why is it that more has not been attempted to aid prisoners ? 
Because the public lacks information and the people are indifferent. 
We must educate the public. It needs to know the facts. Mrs. 
Booth is doing a great work in this special field. Prison Sunday 
should be utilized all over our land to bring the facts to the public 
The greatest work that can be done for the discharged prisoner 
is the education of the people. 
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